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Of, CEREMONIES* • . 

T he arm-chair, the eafy-chalr, the 
court- ftooi, the right and the left hand, 

. have for feveral ages been confidered as 
important objecls of policy, and illuflrious fubr 
Jects for difputes. I fancy that the ancient ce- 
remonial relating to arm-chairs, took its rife 
from our barbarous anceftors having but one of 
thefe chairs at moft in a houfe, and that this 
was Gommonly appropriated to the ufe of any 
peifoii who was fick. There are fliil feveral 
provinces in France, and counties in England, 
where the arm-chair is calle.d a groaning-chain 
Long after the times of Attila and Dagoberf, 
when luxury began to creep into courts, and 
that the great- ones of the earth bad two or 
three arm-chairs in their mighty dungeons, it 
was efteemcd a fingular mark of diftinsSion to 
fit on one of thefe thrones j and the mafter of a 
B .caftie.' 



2 Of ceremonies. 

cafl'le took care to ha^e preferved among the 
records of his family, that having been to pay 
life court to fuch a count, he had been received 
by hiUTi in an arm*chair. 

We may read in the Memoirs of Mademdifelle, 
fifter to Lewis XIV. that this auguft princefs 
paffed at leaft a fourth part of her life in mortal 
agonies, occafioned by difputes about eafy chairs ; 
and a whole court was taken ^up in caballing 
whether it was proper to lit on a chair or a 
ilool in fuch or fuch a room, or whether to fit 
at all. At prefent our manners are more uni** 
form ; and ladies make ufe indifferentiy of 
couches or fophas, without the peace of fociety 
being difturbed. 

When cardinal Richelieu was negociating 
the marriage between Henrietta of France and 
Charles I. of England, with the ambaffador of 
that nation, the affair was on the point of be- 
ing broken off, on account of two or three 
ffeps nearer to a door that was claimed by the 
ambaffador, till the Cardinal, to get over the 
mighty difficulty, received him in bed $ and 
this precious anecdote has been carefully pre* 
ferved in hifiory. I am of opinion, that, if it 
had been propofed to Scipio to place himfeif at 
his length naked between two feeets to receive 
HannibaFs vifit, he would have thought it a 
droll ceremony. 

One coach going before another, and what 
is called taking the way in a ftreet or a road, 
has alfo been a mark of grandeur, and occa*« 
fioned claims, difputes, and petty combats, for 
a whole century together ; and it was efteemed 
a -ffgnal vliSfory for the equipage of one perfon 
to oblige that of -another to yield the way» 
r When 
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When _ foreign ambafladors -pa/Tcd .thro.^k 
ftreet, it was like difputing the-pfize in zr! ^ 
cus; and if . a Spanifh miniiler made a Pornll 

horfes, he immedi- 
• ' , ‘^^“"^r poft-hafie to Madrid 

ceremonies are more or Isfs in vo^.e T 

power and real politenefs defpife oftentation‘“^ 

It is probable that we fliall one time or other 
fee an end to the ridiculous cuftom which ft.!] 
prevails among the atnbalfadors of fome Sum 
to beggar themfelves for the fake ’ 

proceilion through the Greets wiS a nfS ^ 
hired coaches, vamped up and new I 

|reced^ by a croud of fervants Walkino- 
foot. This IS called making their en'trv • 
ts pleafant enough to hear of a perfo/ maK 

The important affair of the ,„k- . 

r1het;t;fhTnSmb?r^®“'^ 

.gethfr; of .ak'"|lhr,?'h,“ kly; "T* 

Pertbn i„ , ‘ 'fa “'it r 

the train-bearers 'W» 

wars m their eyes, that every thhw^feemrio 
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FOLLY ON both-SIDES* 

A French colonel happening to be at: Brufiels 
about a year ago, and not knowing how^ to 
fpend his time, propofed going to the public 
afiembly; one of his acquaintance told him it 
was held 'at the houfe or a princefs. With all 
my heart, replied .the officer ; but v/hat of that? 
WHiy, princes go there. /\re you a prince ? 
Pifn, man ! faid he, they are very good kind of 
princes ; kff: year, when we took the town, I 
had a dozen of them v/aiting in my anti-cham- 
ber 5 they arc the civiieft creatures breathirjg* 


FOLLY OH BOTH SIDES, 

TJ' O L L Y on both Sides is the true device of 
^ all difputants and their difputes. I do not 
fpeak here of thofe that k^ve occafioned blood- 
ihed. The ruin and devaftation fpread through 
all Weftphalia by the Anabaptifts 5 the wars ex- 
cited in France by the Cal vinifts j the bloody fac- 
tions of the Armagnacs and the Burgundians ^ 
the puniihrnent of the Maid of Orleans, whom 
one half of France revered as an heroine fent 
from heaven, and the otl}er half detedfed as a 
vile forcerefs ; the petition; of the Sorbonne to 
have her committed to the flames ; the aflaffi- 
nation of the duke of Orleans juffified by the 
■divines; a-decree’of the Sacred Faculty releaf- 
ing fubjcTi IrcTi their oath of allegiance; the 

* The fafbons of Armagnac and Burgundy dininguiilied 
the unfoitFnate reign of Charles VL of France, and con- 
tribuced in a ^reat meafure to the fuccefs of the EogU/li la 
conquering the kingdom, 

employing 
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employing of executioners to maintain tenets and 
opinions j the kindling of fires to burn unhappy 
wretches who were perfuaded to own themfehes 
inaglciaus or heretics 5 all this furpaffed folly: 
and here, by the way, let it be obferved, that 
fuch execrable doings were the growth of the 
age of purityj^ and the effects of Germanic 
good fiiith and Gaalic fimplicity; to which I 
refer thofe honeft people who are perpetually 
regretting pall times. 

And here I propofe, purely for my own edi- 
fication, to draw up a ihort memorandum of 
the curious matters that employed the attention 
and divided the opinions of our anceftors. 

In the eleventh century, that good time when 
wc knew nothing of the art of war, though WQ 
were continually fighting, and were equally ig* 
rsorant of police, trade, and the rules of foci- 
ety i when we knew neither -how to read or 
write 5 people of great parts engaged in folemn, 
long, and even fliarp difputes, concerning what 
paffed in the privy clofet at the performing a 
certain office, which decency requires to be 
fpoken of; with the greatefi: referve. This was 
called the difpute of the Stercorifts ; a difpute 
which did not excite a war indeed, and was 
therefore on that account the moft fufferable of 
all the follies of the human mind. 

The difpute about the Mofarabic verfion, 
which engaged the attention of the learned 
kingdom of Spain in the fame century, termi- 
nated Jikewife without' occafioning the defola- 
tion of provinces, or the effufion of blood. 

^ The of Stercorifts were thofe who maintaiaed, 
that part of the facramentai bread, when fwaUowedji wa® 
digeiied and converted to ordure, 

B 3 The 
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The Ipirjt of chivalry, which reigned at th^l 
time, permitted no other method of clearing 
up this coBtroverfy, but by referring it to the ' 
decifioii of cwO'Boble knights; and him of the 
two Don Qiii'xotes who firft -threw his adverfary 
to the ground, was to eflablifh that verfion of 
which he w^as the champion. Don Ruis cle 
Martanza, knight of the Mofarabic ritual, iin*^ 
horfeJ the Don Qiu-xote of the Latin ritual; but 
as the laws of noble chivalry did not pofitively 
determine that a rii'ual was to be proferibed,.. 
hec'iuit its knight was unhorfed, they had re- 
courfc to a more certain expedient (and which 
was then greatly in vogue) to determine which 
of the two books was to have the preference; 
and this was by throwing them both Into the 
fire, when there was no doubt that the .true 
ritual ^ would come out unhurt. But, I know 
not by what accident, they were both confumeef^ 
and thedifpute remained undecided, to the great 
aftoniibment of the pious and learned Spaniards^. 
By degrees the Latin ritual prevailed ; and, if 
my knight had afterwards offered himfelf tci 
defend the Mofarabic caufe, the knight, and 
not the ritual, would have been thrown into 
the fire, 

la ihefe glorious times, wo civilized people, 
when we were taken ill, were obliged to havo 
rfecourfe to an Arabian phyfician ; and, if we 
. wanted to know the age of the moon, we muft 
apply to the Arabians; if we had occafion for 

♦ It was in the papacy of Gregory VTil, that the Romap 
fervice or Laiin ritual was eftabliOied in Leon andOaililc, 
by the intrigues of Cardinal Hugo, furnamed the White, 
even after the preceding pope Alexander II. had declared^ 
that.the old Gothic liturgies were perfefily orthodox^ 

^ piecS:. 
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a piece of clotbj it was to be purcbafed of a 
Jewj and when a hufbandman wanted rain, he 
addrefled bimfelf to a conjurer. But when, ^in 
procefs of time, had learned Latin, and had 
gotten a miferable tranflation of Ariftdtie, we 
began to make a (figure in the world, and for* 
three or four hundred years employed ourfelves^ 
in explaining a few pages of the Stagyrite, iit 
worfnipplng them, and condemning them. Some 
have afferted, that but for him we had been 
deftitute of the articles of faith j and others 
again as pofitively maintained that he was an 
Atheifl:. A Spaniard undertook to ' prove that 
Ariflotle was a faint, and his nativity ought to 
be kept as z feftival 5 a council in France con- 
demned his divine writings to the flames j whole 
colleges, univerfities, and religious orders, have 
reciprocally anathematized each other on ac- 
count of certain paffages in this great man^ 
which neither themfelves,- the judges- who in^ 
terpofed theirauthority, nor the author himfelf^ 
ixnderftood*. Many fifty-cufts were dealt on 
each fide in Germany in confequence of ttofe 
weighty diiputes 5 but very little or no blood 
was fbed. It is a little unlucky for Arifto tie’s 
fame that there was no civil war raifed, nor any- 
pitched battle fought, in favour of the S>uuldi- 
tieSy and the Whole of the Part of the Thing, Our 
anceftors have cut each other’s throats for con- 
troverfies of as little fignification. 

It is true, indeed, that a very famous mad- 
man called Occam and funiamed the Invincihk 

Dodlor^ 


William Occam, a native of England, was a Cordelier, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, and bad been a difciplc? 
©f.Scot, \vhofe4aiarihes he afterwards oppofed. Hew®# 
B 4 . ’ furnamed 
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the chief of thofe who maintained ihf 
U' 7 :ck of a Pm t cf -the Thuught^ defired the em- 
pe|ors Lewis of hJavaria, to draw the fword of 
the empire in defence of his writings againft 
one Sco% or Scf^fusy another madmans firnanied 
the SukUe Do^or^ who flickled for the Whek of 
the Part of the T}:‘h:g. Happily Lewis of Bava- 
ria' kept his {word in its fcabbard* Who would 
imagine that thefe idle difputes,. &ouId have 
continued even down to thefe later ages ; and 
that the parliament of Paris, in 16147 iilhed a 
carious decree in favour of Ariflotle r 

Much about the time of the doughty Occam 
and, his intrepid rival Scot, 'there arofe a difpute 
of a more ferious nature, in which the reverend 
fathers Cordeliers found means to engage the 
whole Chriilian world ^ n'amcly, tYhedner they 
had a right to the porridge they eat^ or were to 
be confidered only as uiufrii< 2 :uaries. The form 
of the cowl and the depth cf the fleeve were 
alfo fubjefts of this holy war. Pope John XXIL 

furBamed the ImihdhU JDctrcrj'thc Singtihr and' ine 

Vansr&hk Fnccpior, He efpoafed the caufe of Lewis of Ba-* 
varia, the declared enemy of the church of Rome ; and 
nfed to fay to that prin:e, Defend me with your fwerd.^ 
and I will fuppo'n yon with my penV’ He was accufed 
of having taught, that neither Chrlil nor his apoftles liad 
any po&JTion, either in particular or in common. He 
wrote feverai tratSs again ft ihe church of Rome, for which 
he was excommunicated 5 and the Prote0ants fometime^ 
made ufe of his writings in their difpute with the papal fee, 
^ The regulations of the Cordeliers not permitting them 
to have any pofleilion of their own, pope Nicholas HI, 
who had been of their order, refoivcd to enrich them with- 
out hurting their delicacy. With this view, he put them In 
pofTciBon of great eftates, at the fame time ordaining, that 
they fhould only have the ufe of thofe eftates 5 but that the 
property of them fliould be veiled in the church. This buli^ 
however, was repealed by pcipe John XX 0 » 

having 
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having Interfered in thefe difputeSj was foon 
made to know whom he had to deal with* The 
Cordeliers quitted him to fide with Lewis, of. 
Bavariaj who then nnfheathed his fword* At 
that time three or four of thefe revererid difpu-* 
tants were burnt as heretics.' This was carry- 
ing the jeft rather too far; but, however, as 
this alFair neither overturned thrones nor ruined 
whole ftates, it may be ranked in the number 
of peaceable follies. 

There has never, been a want of thefe; but 
moft of them have funk in filent oblivion ; and 
of four or five hundred fedls that have, at dif- 
ferent times, made their appearance, mankind 
retain the remembrance of fuch only which 
have produced either 'excefiive diforders or ex- 
ceiSve abfurdities ; two things which are eafily 
remembered. Who recolleSs at prefen t that 
there were O rebites, Ofmites, or Iafdorfi.ans ? 
or knows any thing of the Cornacians or the 
Ifcariotifts ? 

One day, that I dined with a Dutch lady, I 
was charitably cautioned by one of the com- 
pany to take care howl acted, and not to fpeak 
in commendation of Voetius And pray why 

this 

^ G«n>ert Voet was, in the laft century, a celebrated' 
profetfor of theology in the univerfity of Utrec!it. •. He 
allifted at the fynod of Dordrecht, and from that time be- 
same a sealous defender of Calvin's doctrines. He wrote 
'viruientiy agair.il: Des Cartes, John Coccius, and Samuel' 
Defmarets, which Isil: did not fail to retort his abufe. John 
Henry Cocceius, or Cock, was a native of Bremen, and 
piade fuch great progrefs in the Greek tongue, and in the- 
ology, that he was chofen profefTor of both at Franckerj,; 
and afterwards removed to Leyden. He compiled a Hebrew 
dictionary, and wrote commentaries upon the Old Tefta* . 
whicli are tedious^ diffufed, and cbimerlcal. He- 
B 5 pjetenf2$ 
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this caution ? faid L Becaufi^ iliid my friendly 
advifer, the lady of the houfe is a Cocceian 
adding, that there were ftill four of that feet iir 
Holland, and- that it would be a great unhappi- 
nefs the race lliould become extindf. A' time- 
will come, \Yhen the Janfenifts, who have made^ 
fo much noife amongll- us, and who are now- 
hardly known, will feare the fame fate with the' 
Cocceians* An old doiUor faid to me one day,, 
Sir, in my younger days, I was a warm ilick* 
ler for the rmn^ata impojjthnia vclmtilms et conan^ 
tlbus\ I wrote agai-nft the formulary and the- 
pope, and imagined myfeif a confeflorj I was: 
thrown into prifon, and looked upon myfeif as- 
a martyr. At prefent I meddle with nothing,, 
and think myfeif reafonable. How do you em- 
ploy yourfelf now? laid I. Sir, replied he, V' 
am very fond of money. In this manner do 
the greateft part of mankind, when they come- 
to be old, laugh within themfelves at the follies 
that they eagerly run after in their youth; Sedls- 
gro-w old, like men. Thofe which have not: 
been fupported by powerful" princes, J^or beerr 
the caufe of great calamities, grow old fconer- 
than others; They are epidemic diforders, which' 
pals off like the fweating ficknefs, or the hoop- 
ing cot4gh. 

We no longer hear of the pious reveries of 
Madame Guion we no longer read the iinin- 
telligiblejargon of the Mamm of Saints.^, but in 

pfecends to have difoovered many mytiicai meaiiirtgs in the 
Seriptare, which had efcaped all former critics, and was 
indeed a vifipnary and enthuiiaft. Voetius and Defmarets 
isalkd him an Innovatcr and Scriptnarian 5 and, in a word^ 

was but' fcurvily treated by his^ brethren. 
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h$ room Telemachus ; we remember not the 
writings of the eloquent Boffuet againft the loft, 
the elegant, the charming Fenelon, and only 
give the preference to his funeral orations, The 
whole of the controverly about what wsrs called 
was nothing but the fecond edition of 
the old ftory of the good woman who' carried a 
chafing-difii of coals to fet fire to heaven, and 
a pitcher of water to extinguifli hell, that man* 
kind might for the future ferve God neither 
through fear nor hope. I ftiall only ob ferve 
one fingular circumftance in this aitair, that feiP 
fhort of the ftory of the good woman, which* 
is, that the Jefuits, who were fo violently ac-- 
cufed by the Janfenifts as a body inflituted by 
St. Ignatius on purpofe tcrdeftroy the love of 
God, follicited the court of Rome in favour of 
the archbifhop of Cambray^s favourite tenet of 
true love. The fame thing happened to him as 
did to Mr. de Langeais, who had' an action' 
brought againft- him in the parliament of Paris,' 
By his wife, for irnpotency, and "another in that 
of Rennes by a young rgixli for having got her 
with child. One ‘would^ think he' muft have" 
Been cleared tpoir one or other of the two in-’ 
drdlments, and yet he was caftTn both, Thev 
dodlrine of' pure love, for which the Jefuits be'- 
ftirred themfelves fo violently, was condemned 
at Rome,' and they themfelves paiT^^d with all 
Paris for perfons who wanted to abolifh the love 
of God, This opinion was fo rooted ' in all 
minds, that fome years ago, when they pub- 
liftied for fale a copper- plate reprefenting our 
l?aviour in the drefs of a Jefuit, an arch wsg 
(undoubtedly the the Janfenifts party ); 

wrote ihefe line underneath ; 

B 5> Jimirm 
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Jldmtrez. Vartifae extreme 

De ces percs mgenieux ; 

Jls vm$ ant habille eomme eux^ 

“ Mcfi Dim^ de petir qu^on ne mus mnw^ 

How admirable is the artifice of thefe iiige- 
nious Fathers! They ha¥e drefled our'God 
like themfelves^ for fear we &ou!d be temp- 
ted to love him/* 

At Rome, which is never perplexed with diL 
putes of this kind, and to vvhofe tribunal ali 
rhofe of other places are referred, they foon be- 
gan to grow weary of the controverfies about 
pure love* Cardinal Carpegne, who was one 
of the council in the archbifhop of Cambray’s. 
affair, happened to be afflidied with a grievous 
diforder in a certain part that is not more ex- 
empt from pains and maladies in a cardinal than 
in thofe of a lefs facred charaQer^ His furgeon 
one day dreffing him with fome tents made of a 
fine cloth they call Cambraj ^ in Italy, as well 
as in many other parts, and putting him to fomo 
pain, fizs eminence roared out.. Sure, faid the 
furgeon, it cannot hurt your eminency ; it is 
foft Cambray. How ! replied the cardinal, is 
Gambray got there too I Is it not enough that 
he has already aJmoft turned my head ? Happy 
the controverfies that end in this manner^, 
happy for mankind if ali the diTputants and 
arch-heretics in the univerfe had fubmitted with 
the fame moderation and magnanirnous com- 
pliance as the great archbiflhop of Cambray, 
who of all mankind had the leaft inclination to 
be the leader of an herefy. I know not whe- 

♦ What we call cambrick. The difference of the ter- 
mination in Englifh will not allow m to preferve the whole 
force of the play in the word that is in the French* 

ther 
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ther h? was right in wanting ns to love God 
purely for his own fakej but I am certain this 
amiable prelate highly merited to be loved^in' 
that mannerf 

In controverfies that are merely literaTy^ there 
is often as much rancour and party fpirit as in 
difputes of the moft interefting nature to man** 
kind. If it was poffible, we fliould' fee the 
fadlons of the circus revived amongft us, that 
for fo long a time difera^ted the Roman empire; 
Two rival a£treffes are capable of fetting a 
whole city by the ears. Mankind have in ge- 
neral a fecret difpofition to faction and party 
and if they cannot cabal againfl, perfecute, or 
deftroy each other^ for crowns, tiaras, or 
mitres, they will fall out about a fidJer or a, 
dancer* Rameau has had a violent party againfl 
him, who did all in their power to ruin him 5 , 
but he knew nothing of it. I myfelf have had 
a party ftill more violent againft me, and I was' 
ver j fenfible of iu 
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^NE day Memnon formed tfie mad projedl to^ 
^ be perf'edtly wife. Few men have not^ at 
at one time or other, been infedled with thb^ 
folly. Memnon argued thus with himfeJf: Td 
be very wife, and confequently very happy, no- 
thing more is neceilary than to. divert one’s felf 
of the paiiions, and every one knows this is' 
eafily done. In the firft place, I will never. 
Idve any woman 5 for, when I behold a perfedF 
beauty, I will fay to my felf, Thofe blooming. 

. cheeks will one day be furrowed with vmnkles 5, 
thofe lively eyes fore and red ‘with galling , 
rheum 5 thofe fwdling brearts, whofe roundnefs 
is now fo inviting to the touch, will become lank 
and {hrivelled j thofe charming trefles grey and 
few in number ; therefore I have nothing more 
to do than to look upon the.'e charms now wntli 
the fame eyes as I flhould then, and affuredly 
they can never caufe me any. emotions. 

ia the fecond place, I will be always foben 
If at any time I am tempted by excellent cheer, 
delicious wines, or the charms of fockty, I fhall 
have only to reprefent fo oiyfeif the confe- 
quen.ces.of a debauch ; fuch as an aching head, 
an over- loaded rtomach, and the Infs of reafon, 
health, and time, I fliali then eat and drinic 

only 
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dnl3r tO 'fafeisfy nature 5 I fhall aWays enjoy ary 
equal ftate of health ;• my ideas will be always* 
pure and bright. All this is fo eafy, that therer. 
is no merit in attaining to it. 

In the next place, faid Memnonj cantirining'^- 
his foliloquy^ I muft think a little of my fortune.- 
My defires are very moderate's -my eftate is well' 
fecured in the fund's of Niniveh; I have enough* 
to live independent^ and that* alone is a trea-*- 
fare. I &all never bo under the difagreeable* 
neceiBty of dancing attendance at courts ; I' 
feall envy no one, nor will any one ever envy 
me. Is there any difficulty hi this ? I have 
friends too s thofe I fhall preferve, becaufe F 
will never give them any occafion to- quarrel 
with me •; for t will fhew no ill humour to 
them, nor they to me. How eafy is all this ? 

Raving thus' planned his little fcheme of wif- 
dom in his own room^ Memnoa put his head 
out of the window to look about him. He faw^ 
two women walking under the fhade of the 
piantanes before his houfe. The one was old,' 
and feemed to - think of nothing 5 the other- 
young, handfome,* and' apparently buried in- 
thought : fhe wept, flie fighed, and this air of 
forrow added to her charmsi Our fage was* 
touched, not with the beauty of the lady (for he - 
was very certain he- could not be fufceptible of 
fuch a wealcnefs)', but with the affiiction he faw* 
her in. He defcended into the ftieet, and ac- 
cofted the fair Ninevite with- an- intention to* 
comfort her by his wifdom. This charming 
creature related to him in the moft fimple, yet 
pathetic manner, how an uncle, which fhe had 
never bad, by a thoufand villanies, artifices^ 
znd ftratagems^ had robbed her of an 

, whic4 
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which flie never pof^ffed; and that fhe had 
every thing to dread from his cruelty and op-* 
preffion* You appear to me, faid Qie, to be a 
peffon of fo much wifdom and prudence, that 
if-you wli only be fo obliging to go home with 
me to examine my affairs, I am certain you will' 
be able to extricate me out of all my prefeiit 
difficulties. Memnon followed her without tlie 
leafi: hefftation, in order to examine her arlhirs 
according to the rules of w'ifdoni, and he gave 
he^rudent counfeL 

The affiidted lady led him into an apartment 
where the richeft perfumes were burning, and 
very politely made him lit down by her on a 
fopha, where they continued for fome time, 
with their legs acrofs, facing each other. The 
lady, while me was talking, kept her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and every now and then a tear 
iiole down her cheeks : fometimes flie would 
gently lift them up, and then always met 
thofe of the wile Memnon. Their converfa- 
tion was full of a melting roftnefs that encreafed 
every time they looked at each other. Memnon 
interefted himfelf warmly in her afihirs, and 
every inftant felt a ftronger defire to oblige a 
perfon, who was at once fa perfedi’ly w^eli_ bred,, 
and ,fo unfortunate. Carried away by the 
warmth of the converfation, they infenfibly al- 
tered' their pofitions 5 they were no longer over 
againft each other. Memnon plied ,hi$ cou'nfel 
fo clofe, and gave her fach tender advice, that 
at length they both forgot the by fine fs they 
were talking about, and were left to the world 
and themfelves. 

While they were in this critical fituation, in 
comes the uncle, as may ealily be fuppofed. Ho: 

was 
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was armed cap-a-pie ; and the firft word he 
uttered was, that he would cut Memnon’s and 
his niece’s throat, as to be fure he had great 
reafon. to do; and concluded with obferving, 
that he might b.e prevailed on to ipare their 
Jives, in confideration of a round fum of moneys 
Memnon found jhimfeJf obliged to part with aii 
he had about him. People were happy in thofe 
times to get fo well out of thefe fort of adven- 
tures. America was not then difcovered, and 
afHicted ladies were not then half fo dangerous 
as they are at prefent. 

Memnon, overwhelmed vvith confufion and 
defpair, returned home, where he found a letter 
from one of his moft intimate friends to invite 
him to dinher. If I remain alone, faid he to 
himfdf, 1 fliall have my mind fo occupied with 
my unhappy adventure, that I fliall not be able 
to eat a morfei, and may fall ill. It will be 
better to go and take a frugal repaft with my 
friends ; their agreeable focxety will make me 
forget the folly I have been guilty of this marn-^ 
ing. Accordingly to the rendes^vous be goes : 
his friends find him melancholy : they urge him 
to drink, to drive away care. A little wine, 
taken in moderation, is an exhilerator of the 
fpirits, and a ftrengthener of the faculties. Thus 
thought the wife Memnon, and he got drunk. 
After dinner, it was propofed to fet down to 
play. Play within proper bounds, and among 
friends, is an agreeable and harmiefs recreation. 
He plays, helofes all his ready money, and four 
times as much upon his word. A difpute arifes 
concerning the game ; both parties grow warm ^ 
one of Memnon’s intimate friends throws the 
dice-box at his head, and beats out one of his 
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tyes* The wife Memnon is carried home drunkj^ 
peniiylefs, and with the lofs of an eye* 

- After ileeping himfelf fobery he fends his man. 
to hfs banker’s- for money to pay bis intimate 
friends what he had loft to them. His man re- 
turns with the melancholy tidings that bis ban- 
ker had gone oiF that morning with a vaft fuin- 
of money^, which had thrown a hundred of the 
feeft families in Nineveh into a dreadful alarm:. 
Memnon,. enraged at this piece of villainy, re- 
pairs to court with a pkifter on iiis eye^ and a 
petition in his hand, co demand juftice of the 
king againft his banker* In the drawing- room, 
he meets w uh feverai ladies walking about with 
hoops of twenty yards in circumference, w'ith all 
the eafe imaginable. One of them, who knew 
him, cried ©utv holding her fan up before her 
Oh J. tte fright ! Another^ who was 
nabre intimate with him, accofts him thus : 
Servant, Mr. Memnon : upon my word, I am 
very glad tb fee you, Mr. Memnon ; but pray^, 
Mr. Memnon, how came^ypu to lofe one of 
your eyesf Andnhen fwaxn acrofs the room, 
without waiting for his anfwer. Memnon hid 
hitnfelf in a.corner, waiung an opportunity of 
throwing himfelf at the king’s feet. The mo- 
narch appears. Memnon bows himfelf thrice 
to the earth, and prefents his petition ; which 
bis majefty was pleafed moft gracioufly to re- 
ceive ; and then handed to one of his fatraps, 
with orders-to give him an account of its con- 
tents. The fatrap takes Memnon afide ; and 
with an-air of authority, accompanied with the 
moft bitter fneer, fays- to. him, What a pretty 
one-eyed fcourdrel, you are, to apply to the 
king before you..bad fpoken to me y. and pre*- 
. fume.. 
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ftme to demand juftice agalnft a worthy bank- 
rupt, whom I honour with my proteflion, and 
who is no lefs than nephew to my wife^s wait- 
ing-woman* Htark ye, my friend ! if you 
have any regard for the eye you have left, take 
my advice, and drop this affair. 

Thus Memnon, the* wife Memtion, who, m 
the morning, had forfworii all commerce with 
women, made a vow of tempera^nc^, renounced 
gaming and quarrelling, and- hsd; determined 
never to be feen at court, was, before the night 
of the fame day, cheated and robbed by a fine 
woman, got drunk, gamed, quarrelled with hio 
moft intimate friends, which coft him the lofe 
of an eye, and- made a* vifit: to court,, where; 
every one iaughed at hiniii 
Petrified with aftonifliment, and pierced with 
grief, he returned home with a heavy heart# 
He attempts to enter his own houfe, an ofEcer^ 
pufties him rudely back, and tells him, that bis 
creditors have feized* all his. goods for the 
money he owes them. Opprefied ’ with thefe 
accumulated difafters,. he- throws hknfelf life- 
lefs under U'plantane* At that inffent the fail* 
lady, whom he h ad-comforted -in the morn-ing$ 
paffed by with her dear uncle 5 and feeing Mem- 
Bon in that condition, and with a plaifter on 
one eye, they both fet up^a horfe-laugh, and 
continued- their way. Night came on, and 
Memnon was glad to lie upon a trufs of ftrav/ 
before his own door. He is feized with a fever* 
In the interval of the fit bo- falls afleep, when 
^ceieftial fpirit appears to him in -a dream — ^ 

A bright glory environed him : he had 
Beautiful wings; but neither head, Teet, nor 
refembJed nothing that has. ever 

• ■ 
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feen. Who art thou ? faid Memnon. Thy 
■ good genius, replied the phantom. Reftore 
i»e my eye then, faid Memnon, rny health, my 
wealth, and my wifdom ; and then he related 
to him how he had loft them all in a day. 
Thefe accidents never happen to us in the 
work! v/e inhabit, faid the fpirit. And pray what 
world may that be f aibed the man of forrows* 
My country, replied the other, is about five 
hundred millions of leagues beyond the fun, 
in a little ftar called Sirius, which you may fee 
from hence. A charming country, 1 wan ant 
it, faid Memnon. I fuppofe now you have i)o 
Jilts there, that fret a poor man r no intimate 
friends, that ftrip him at play, and afterwards 
'beat one of his eyes out ? no rafcally bankers, 
that break with ali your effeits in their hands? 
uor no fatraps, that make a jeft of you when 
you come to demand juftice? No, faid the 
ftarry inhabitant, we have nothing of all this. 
We are never cheated by women, becaufe we 
have no commerce with them ; nor are we 
guilty of excefs at table, becaufe we never eat 
or drink any thing ; we have no bankrupts 
amongft us, becaufe we have neither gold nor 
filver 5 we are .in no danger of having our eyes 
beat out, becaufe we have no material bodies 
like yours ; nor are there any fatraps who can 
do us injuftice, becaufe in the ftar Sirius every 
one is equal. 

But pray, good dinnerlefs and womanlefs Sir, 
demanded Memnon, how may you pafs your 
time ? In watching over the other globes that are 
committed to our care, faid the genius; and I am 
now come to comfort thee. Ah ! cried Mem- 
non, ftung with bitter lemembrajace, why waft 

thou 
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tliou not prefent with me laft nigbtj to pre« 
vent my being guilty of fo many follies ? I 
was attending on thy elder brother 
faid the heavenly being : his fate is more 
deplorable than thine* His moft gracious nia- 
jefty the king of the Indies, at whofe cqurt he 
has the honour to be, has ordered both his eyes 
to be picked out for a little indifcretioh he has 
been guilty of ; and he is at this inftant chained 
hands and feet in the bottom of a dungeon. It 
is of great ufe indeed, cried out Memiion, to 
have a good genius in a family, when one bro- 
ther lofes an eye, and the other is ftark blind 5 
one lies upon ftraw, and the other in a prifdn ! 
Thy fortune Gial! change, replied the jetheria! 
mefenger : thou wilt be always, blind of an eye 
indeed ; but, that excepted, thy life will be to- 
lerably happy, provided thou never more form- 
eft the ridiculous defign of being perfetSily wife. 
Alas ! cried Mem non v/ith a ligh, is it impof- 
ftble then to attain to it? As much fo, replied 
the genius, as to be perfectly fkilful, perfecily 
ftrong, perfefily po.werful, dr perfedUy happy., 
We ourfelves: are at a great* diftance from it. 
Thero is a globe, indeed, where all thefe are 
found 5 but in the hundred millions of millions 
of worlds that are difperfed through tliehnnien- 
fity of fpace, every thing holds its degree. In 
the fecond globe there is lefs wifdom and feli- 
city than in the firft ; lefs again in the third 
than in the fecond ; and fo of the reft to the 
very loweft, where the inhabitants are all fools. 
I am very much afraid then, laid Meinnod, 
that this fame terraqueous globe of ours is the 
bedlam of the univerfe you have been 
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to defcribe to me. Not quite^ faid the 
but it comes pretty near to it. Every thing 
rouft be in its place. Well, but, faid Memno% 
certain philofophers and poets miift have been 
confoundedly out, when they tell us, that 
whatever is, is right/' They were juft, re* 
plied the pbilofopher of the upper regions, fo 
far as relates to the difpofition of the whole 
univerfe. Ah! cried poor Meronon, you {hall 
never make me believe that, fo long as I have 
only one eye. 


A Letter from a Turk, concerning 
the F A QjJ I R s and his Friend 
•Bababec* 

•f^HEN I was in the city of Benarez, on 
the borders of the Ganges, the country 
of the antient Bracbmans, I endeavoured to in- 
ftru£l myfelf in their religion and manners, i 
underftood the I-ndian lasiguage tolerably well. 

I heard a great deal, and remarked every 
thing* I lod^ged at the houfe of my correfpond- 
ent Omri, who was the moft worthy man I 
ever knew. He was of the religion of the Bra- 
mins : I have the honour to be a Muffulmaii. 
We never exchanged one word higher than an- 
other about Mahomet or Brama. We performed 
our ablutions each on his own fide j we drank 
of the fame fberbet, and we eat of the fame 
rice, as if we bad been two brothers* 

Om ^ 
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•One day we wcnt ,top;ether to the pagoda of 
'Gavani. There we faw (everal bands of Fakirs^ 
fome of whom were Janguis j .that is to fay, 
contemplative Fakirs ; and others difciples of 
^the antient Gymnofophifts, who led an aflive 
life. They have all a learned language peculiar 
to themfeives j it is that of the moft antient 
Brachmans; and they have^a book written in this 
Janguage, which they call the Hanfcrit, It is, 
beyond all contradiction, the moft antient book 
in all Afia, not excepting the Zend. 

I happened to crofs a Fakir, who was read- 
ing in this book. Ah ? wretched Infidel ! cried 
he, thou haft made me lofe a number of vowels 
that I was counting, which will occafion my 
foul to pafs into the body of a hare inftead of 
that of .a parrot, with which I had before the 
greateft reafon to flatter myfelf, I gave him a 
roupee to comfort him for the accident. In 
going a few paces farther, I had the misfortune 
to fneeze j the noife I made rouzed a Fakir 
who was in a trance. Heavens ! cried he, what 
a dreadful noife ! Inhere am I? I can no lon- 
ger fee the tip of my the heavenly light 

has difeppeared. If I am the catile, faid 1, of 
your feeing further than the length of your nofe^ 
here is a roupee to repair the injury I have done 
you ; fquint again, and refume the heavenly 
light. 

Having thus brought myfeff off drfcreetly 
enough, I pafled over to the fide of the Gymno* 
fophifts, feveral of whom brought me a parcel 

. * When the Fakirs have a mind to fee the heaverily 
light, which very frequently happens with them, they tiiTii 
•«heir eyes downwards towards the dp of their nofc, 
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of mighty pretty nails to dri^^e into my arms 
and thighs, in honour of Brama. I bought their 
nails, and made ufe of them to fafen down my 
Sexes, Others were dancing upon their hands, 
others cut capers on the flack rope, and others 
went always upon one foot. There were fome 
who dragged a heavy chain about with them, 
and others carried a pacfc-faddle 5 foms had 
their heads always in a bufhel ; the befi: people 
in the wmrld to live with. My friend Omri 
carried me to the cell of one of the moft fa* 
mou$ of thefe. His name was Bababec ; he was 
a's naked as he was born, and had a great chain 
about his neck, that w^eighed upwards of fixty 
pounds. He fate on a wooden chair, very 
neatly decorated with little points of nails, that 
run into his pofteriors 5 and you would have 
thought he had been fitting on a velvet cufnioiie 
Numbers of women flocked to him to confult 
him : he w^as the oracle of all the families in the 
neighbourhood 5 and was, truly fpeaking, in 
■great reputation. I w*as witnefs to a long con* 
verfation that Omri 'bad wdth him. Do you 
think, father, faid my friend, that, after hav- 
ing gone through feven metcmpfichofes, I may 
at length arrive at the habitation of Brama f 
That 'is as it may happen, faid the Fakirs. 
What fort of life do you lead r I endeavour,, 
nnfwered Omri, to be a gooti fubjcct, a-|:ood 
hufband, a good father, and a good friend : I 
lend money without intereft to the rich who 
want it, and I give’ it to the poor r I preier\C 
peace amohgft my neighbours. But have you 
ever run nails- into your backficie ?- demand* 
ed the Bramin. Never, reverend father. I 

am 
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ara fbrry for it^ replied the father; very forry 
for it, ifideed; It is a thoufand. pities:; but you 
will certainly not reach above the nineteenth 
heaven. No higher ! faid Omri. In troth, I 
am very well’ contented with, my lot What 
is it to me whether I go into .the nineteenth o'r 
the twentieth, provided I do my duty, in , my 
pilgrimage, and am well received at the end of 
ray journey ? Is it not as much as one can de~ 
fire, to live v/ith a fair character in this world, 
and be happy wdth Brama in the next ? And 
pray what heaven do you think of going to, 
good M after Bababec, with your nails and your 
chain ? Into the thirty-fifth, faid Bababec. L‘ 
admire your modefty, replied Omri, to pretend 
to be better lodged than me: this is, furely the 
mere' effedh of an exceifiv^e ambicipn. How 
can you, who condemn others that covet ho- 
nours in this world, arrogate fuch diftinguifhed 
one’s to yourfelf in the next? Wh-at right have;, 
you to be better treated than me ? Know, that ' 

I beftow more alms to the poor in ten days^': 
than the nails you run into your back'fide coft 
for te,n years ! What is it to Brama, that you 
pais the w^bole day ftark naked wdth a cham; 
about your neck ? This is doing a notable fer- 
vice to your country, doubtlefs ! J have a thou- 
fand times more efteem for the man who fows 
pulfe or plants trees for all your tribe, than they , 
who look at the tip of their nofes, or carry a 
pack-faddle to fliew their magnanimity. .. Hav- ' 
hig finifned this fpeecb, Omri foftened hisi ; 
voice, embraced the Bramin, and, with an en^., 
dearing fweetnefs, befought him to throw afide * 
his nails and his chain, to go home , with bim, { > 
and live with decency and comfort. TheFagUir ’ ’ I"? 

, C ' was- .' 
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was perfuaded : he was W'afhed clean, ruBbed 
with effences and perfumes, and clad in a de- 
cent habit : he lived a fortnight in this manner^ 
behaved with prudence and wifdom, and ac- 
knowledged that be was a thoufand times more 
happy than before : but he loft his credit among 
the people ; the women no longer crouded to 
confult him : he therefore quitted the houfe of 
the friendly Omri, and returned to his nails and 
his chains to regain his reputation* 
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The Subftance of a C o v e r-s a t 1 o h 
with a Chinefe. 

TN the ytar 1723, there was a Chmefe in 
^ Holland, who was both a learned man and 
a merchant, two things that ought by no means 
to be incompatible ; but which, thanks to the 
profound refped that is fliewn to money, and 
the little regard that the human fpecies do, and 
ever will, pay to merir, are become fo among 

'•tiS. 

This Chinefe, who fpoke a little Dutch, hap-* 
pened to be in a bookfeller’s fbop, at the fame 
time that fonie literati were affembled there. 
He afked for a books they offered him Bof- 
fuet’s Univerfel Hiftory, badly tranilated* At 
the tide Univerfal Hiftory, how pleafed am f, 
criedithe Oriental, to have met with this book | 
I fhali now fee what is faid of our great empire ; 
of a nation that has fubfifted for upwards of 
jfifty thoufand years ; of that long dynafty of 
emperors who have governed us for fuch a num- 
ber of ages. I fliali fee what thefe Europeans 
think of the religion of our literati, and of that 
pure and fimple worfliip we pay to the Supreme 
Being. What a pleafure will it be to me to 
find how they fpeak of our arts, many of which 
are of a more antient date with u$ than the 
aera$ of all the kingdoms of Europe! ! fancy 
C a the 
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the nuthor be greatly millolcei} , in rehi- 
t:oji to the war we had aiM'juc twenry-cwo iboii* 
h-\d five hundred t;nd firry-two years zgOj 
w:th the martial peoyue of 'ronotfin and 
as well as the lolemn anribaily that the power- 
ful emperor of M.oa.u:i!an ferity to feryjelr a 
bodv- of 'laws iVom us in the year of theAvr-rlJ 
5OCC0OCOOCOCD7912345OGO0. Lord b:e's vou^ 
laid one of the literati, there hardlv any men- 
tion m-ideofthat nation in tliis book, it is too 
inconhderable. Ahnolt the whole of it is taken 
up with an account of the in if nation in the 
world, the oiilv nation, thole great people the 
Jev.s. 

I're Jew's ! Lid the Chinefe, ihofe people 
then nv.iib certainly be nrafiers of three parts of 
the ilube at lea ft They hope to be fo cneday^ 
anLvefed the other; but at prefent they are 
shofe pedlars, that you fee going about here w*ith 
toys and knicknacks, and that fornetimes do us 
honour to clip our gold and fiber. Su'cly 
y"<u are ni't Loious, Uiid the Chinefe, cculj 
thide 'pe‘'*'ple ever have been’ ii' pofHli'ii>n of a 
vart frnuire ? Here I joined in the converibtion, 
.an-] rrJ.d nim^ that for a few yoais they w^ere 
in poficifio;; a fm..dl count! y to thcndelves ; 
but wc vrere not to judge of' a people from 
tlie ejuent of their tie min ions, any mcfre than 
of a man by his riches. 

Bar does not this book take notice of fonie 
other nations, demanded the man of letters. 
Undciubtedly, replied a learned gentleman who 
ilood at my elbow ; it treats largely of a fmall 
country about fixty leagues wide, called Egypt, 
in vehkh it is Lid that there is a lake of one 
hundred and fifty leagues in circumference, 

O'iade 
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made by the hands of man. My god ! exclaimed 
the Chinefej a lake of one hundred and lift/ 
leagues in circumference, within a fpcK of groimd 
only fixty leagues wide, this is. very curious! : 

The inhabitants of that country, continued the 
dodlor, were all (ages. What happy times were | 

thole, cry’d the Chinefe, but is that ai? ? | 

reply’d the other, there is mention made oi ' I 

thole 'famous people the Greeks. Greeks • , | 

Greeks 1 laid the Ahatic^ who'aretbofe Greeks ! I 

Why, reply’d the philoibpher^ they were mad* | 

ters of a little province, about ihe t'wo hun- 
dredth part as large as China, but whofe fame 
fpreaci over the whole world. Indeed ! fa id 
the Chinefe, with an air of opennsfs and Ingenu- 
-oufnefs, I declare I never heard the leafl menf ioa 
<of thefe people, either in the Alagul’s country ^ 

'in Japan, .or in Great Tartary. 

Oh,- the barbarian, the ignorant creature ! 

.cryM' out our fage, very politely. Why the;: 

I Tuppofe you know-nothing of Epaminondas i-rm 
Theban, nor of the Pirtean Haven, nor the 
Kames.of Achjlles^s two horfes, nor of Silenusk^ 
afs? You have never beard fpeak of Jupiter, 

Bor of Diogenes, nor of Lais, nor of Cy bele, 
mor of * 

I am very much afraid, faid the learned Orien- 
tal, interrupting him, that you know nothing of 
that eternally memorable adventure of the famous 
Xixofan Concochigramki, nor of the myfteries cf 
the great Fi-pil-hi-hi. But pray tell mewhat other 
unknown things does this Univerfal Hiftory treat 
of ? Upon this my learned neighbour harangued 
for a quarter of an hour together about the Ro- 
man lepubllc, and when, he came to Julius Cte- 
the Chinefe flopped him, and very gravely 
C 3.. faid. 
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I think I. have heard' of him, was he not z 
TuvkV^ 

Jiow ! cry’d our fage in a ftiryj don’t you 
fo much as know the difierence between Pagans^ 
Chnftians, and Mahometans ? Did you never 
hear of Conftantine ? Do yoo know nothing cf 
the hiilory of the popes ? We have heard forne- 
thing confufedly of one Mahomet, reply ’d the 
Afiatlc* 

It is impoffible fure, faid the other, but you 
niiift have beard at leal! of Luther, Zuinglius, 
Bellarmin, and Oecolsmpadius. I fliall never 
remember all thofe names, faid the Chinefe ; 
and fo faying he quitted the fiiop, and went to 
fell a large quantity of Pekoa tea, and fine ca!li« 
coe, with which he bought two fine girls, and 
a young lad, and fet fail for his own country,, 
adoring and recommending himfelf ta 

Confucius. 

As to myfelf, the converfation I had been wdt- 
«efs to, plainly difeovered to me the nature of 
vain-gbry | and I could not forbear exclaiming. 
Since Csefar and Jupiter are names unknown to 
the fineflr, moft ancient, moft extenfive, moll: 
populous, and moft civilized kingdom in the 
univerfe, it becomes ye well, O yerulera of petty 
Rates ! ye pulpit orators of a narrow parifli, or 
a little town ! ye doSors of Salamanca, or of 
Bourges ! ye trifling authors, and ye heavy com- 
” iBcntators ! It becomes you well, indeed, to af- 
pire at reputation* 


» Not long: Tmce the Ch*mef« tools: all tho Europeans to^ 
bo Mahometans. 


Of 
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OR, 

SELF-MURDER- 

“pHiLiP Mordaunt, coufin-german to ths 
famous earl of Peterborough, who was fo 
well known in all the courts of Europe, and 
who made bis boaft that be had feen more poili- 
lions, and more crowned beads, than any other 
man in the world j this Philip Mordaunt, I 
fay, was a young man about twenty-feven, 
handfomes well-made, rich, of an illuftrious fa- 
mily, and one who might pretend to any thing 5 
and, what was more than all the reft, he was 
paffionately beloved by his miftrefs* Howev er, 
this man took a diftafte to life, diTcharged all 
that he owed, wrote to his friends to take leave 
of them, and even compofed fomeverfes upon 
the occafion, which concluded thus, that tho' 
opium might be fome relief to a wife man, if 
difgufted with the world, yet in his opinion a 
piftol, and a little refolution, were much more 
effedfual remedies/^ His bebavloar was fuitablc 
to his principles j and he difpatched himfelf with 
a piftol, without giving any other reafon for it 
than that his foul was weary of his body, and 
that when we diflike our houfe we ought ta 
quit it. One would imagine he chafe to die 
becaufe he was Wfiitry of being happy. 

C 4 Om 




Of suicide* 


3 '^ 

One Richard Smith has Jareljr exhiblttd a 
Miaft extraordinary inftance of this nature to the 
This Smith was tired of being really inn- 
happy ; he had been rich, and was reduced ro 
poverty : he had been healthy^ and was bece^rne 
infirm : he had a wife, to whom he had nothing 
fo give but a ihare in his misfortunes j and aa 
infant in the cradle was the only thing he had 
left. Richard Smith and his wife Bridget then, 
after having affediionately embraced, and given 
each a formal kifs to their child, firft cut rhe 
poor little creature^S throat, and then hanged 
themfelves at the foot of their bed, 1 do not re- 
member, to have heard any where of fuefaa feene 
of horrors committed in cold blood ; but the let- 
ter which thefe unhappy wretches wrote to their 
coufin Mr. Brindley before their death, is as re- 
markable as the manner itfelf of their death. 
** We are certain, faid they, of meeting with 
forgivenefs from God^ &c. We put an end to 
our lives becaufe we were miferable, without any 
profpe^S of relief; and we have done our child 
that ihrvfcc to put it out of life, for fear it fliould 
have been as nnferabie as ourfelves, &:c.” It is 
to be obferved, that rhefe people, after having 
murdered rheir child out of their paternal affec- 
tion, wrote to a friend, recommendir^g their dog 
and cat to lus care. They thought, probably, 
.that, it was eafier. to make their .dog and cat 
happy in this wwld than their child, and that 
the keeping them would not be any great ex* 
pence to their friend \ 

The 


-f Ricihard Smith was a bookbinders and prifoner for 
4eb| liberty of the king's- bench | and this 

' "♦ fc ocking 
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The earl of Scarborough has lately quitted 
life with the fame indifFerence as he did his place 
of mader of the horfe. Having been told in 
houfe of lords that he fided with the court, on 
account of the profitable poft he held in it, My 
lords, faid he, to convince you that my opinion 
is not influenced by any fuch confide rat ion, I 
will inltantly refign. He afterwards found him- 
klf perplexed between a miftrefs he was fond of, 
but to whom he was under no engagements, and 
a woman whom he efteemed, and to whom he 
had made a promife of marriage. My lord Scar- 
borough, therefore, killed himfelf to get rid of 
diiiicuity f, 

'Fhe many tragical fiories of this nature, with 
which the Engliili news-papeis abound, have 
made the greatell part of Europe imagine, that 
the Englifli are fonder of killing themfelvcs than 
any other people : and yet I queillon much 
V/hether there are not as many madmen at Paris 
as at London *, and if our news- papers w'ere to 
keep an exact regiiter of thofe who have either 
had the folly, or unhappy refblution to deftroy 
themfelv.es, we might in this refpedi: be^ found . 
to vye with the Eoglifli, But our compilers of 
news are more prudent ; the adventures of pri« 
vate perfons are never fet forth to public fcan- 
dal in any of the papers licen fed by the govern- 


blocking tragedy was aded in the year 173 z. Smith and 
his wife had been always indoftrious and frugai, invincibly 
honen:» and remarkable for conjugal afFeflton, 

f Lord S — -h"s immediate motive foi fuicide was 

faid to be^ remorfe for having weakly dlfcovered to a lady 
a fecret of ftafe, intruded to him by his fovereign .* bat^., 
in truth it feehis to have been the effect of a temporar;jr 
delirium, owing to a con/lirutional difordtr* 
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uieBt : ’ however, I believe I may venture to af- 
firm, that this rage of fuicldc will never be- 
come epidemical. Nature has lufficiently guard- 
ccf againft it, and hope and fear are the power- 
ful curbs £be makes ufe of to ftop the hand of' 
the wretch uplifted to be his own executioner. 

I know k may be faid, that there have beea 
countries where a council was eftablifhed to give 
licence to the people to kill themfelves, when 
they could give fulficient reafons for doing it* 
To this I anfwer, that either the fa£t is falfe,. 
or that fuch council found very little employ- 
ment 

There is one thing indeed which may caufe 
feme furprize, and which I think deferves to be 
feriouily difeuffed, which is, that almoft all the 
. great heroes among the Romans, during the ci- 
vil wars, killed themfelvcs when they loft a batf 
tie, and that w^e do not find an inftance of a 
lingle leader, or great man, in the difputes of the* 
League, the Fronde, or during the troubles of Italy 
and Germany, who put end to his life with his 
own hand* It is true, that thefe latter were 
Chriftiaos, and that there is great difference be- 
tween a Chriffian foldier and a Pagan ; and yet^, 
how comes it that thofe very men who were fo 
eafily wkh-beld by Chriftianity, from putting aa 
end to their own lives, (hould be reftrained either 
by that or any other confideration, when they 
had a mind to pmfon, aflaffinate, or publicly 
execute a vanquifhed enemy? Does not the 
Chriftian religion forbid this manner of taking; 
away the life of a fellow creature, if poffible 
more than that of our own ? The advocates for 
fukide tell us, that it is very allowable to quit 
our houfe when, we are weary of it. Agreed : 

Mt 




5 
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blit moft men had rather lie in a bad houfe, than 
fleep in the open fields* 

I one day received a circulatory letter fromlan 
Englifhman, in which he propofes a premium 
to the perfon who ftiould the moft clearly de- 
monflrate that it was allowable for a man to kill 
himfelf. I made him no anfwer, fori had no- 
thing to prove to him, and he had only to exa- 
mine within himfelf if he preferred death to 
life. 

But then let us alk why Cato, Brutus, Caf- 
fius, Anthony, Otho, and fo many others, gave 
themfelves death with fo much refolution, and 
that our leaders of parties fuftered themfelves to 
be taken alive by their enemies, or wafte the 
remains of a wretched old age in a dungeon ? 
Some refined wits pretend to fay, that the an-r 
tients had no real courage ; . that Cato 
like a coward in putting an end to his own life ; 
and that he would have fliewed more greatneft 
of foul in crouching beneath the victorious Cse- 
far. This may be very well in an ode, or as a 
figure in rhetoric ; but it is very certain there 
muft be fome courage to refign a life coolly by 
the edge of a fword, fome ftrength of mind thus 
to overcome the mpft powerful inftindl: of na- 
ture : in a word, that fuch an a£i: ftiews a 
greater fbare of ferocity than weaknefs. When' 
a fick man is in a phrenzy, we cannot fay he 
has no ftrength, though we may fay it is the 
ftrength of a madman* 

Self-murder was forbid by the Pagan as well 
as by the Chriftian religion. There W2.s even a 
place allotted sin hell to thofe who put an end 
to their own lives* Witjnefs thcfe lines of the 
poet* ' ' 

■ C 6 Promma 
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Proximo deinde teneat nicejll kc&j qul ftbl hihum 
Infontei peperere manu^ liuemqm percji 
Projecere animas \ quam velknt sthsre in alia 
p^tuperiem^ ^ durss perferu lahres I 
Fatd tnjiique Palus anamabUis unda 

jldligat^ Csf navies Styx inierfufa coerceU 

ViEG. iib, vi. V. 434, &c. 

Then crowds fucceed, who^ prodigal of breath, 
Themfelves anticipate the doom of death j 
Tho’ free from guilt, they cafi: their lives away. 
And fad and fuUen hate the golden day. 

Oh ! with, vvhar joy the wretches now would bear 
Pain, toil, and woe, to breathe, the vital air ! 

In vain ! by fate for ever are they hound j 
With dire Avernus, and the lake profound ; C 
And Styx with nine wide channels roaisaiound, 3 

PiTT. 

This was the religion of the heathens 1 and 
Botwithftanding the torments they were to meet 
with in the ocher world, it was efleemed an ho- 
nour to quit this by giving thenr.felves death by 
their own hands ; fo contradictory are the man- 
ners of men ! Is not the cuffom of duelling ffill 
unhappily accounted honourable amongft us, tho* 
fjrohibited by reafon, by religion, and by all 
laws divine and human ? If Cato and Caefar, An- 
thony and Auguftus, did not challenge each 
other to a duel, it was not that they were kfs 
brave than ourfelves. If the duke of Montme- 
renci, marechal Marillac, deThou, Cinq- Mars, 
and many others, rather chofe to be dragged fo 
execution like the vileft mifereants, than put an 
end to their own lives like Cato and Brutus, it 
was not that they had lefs courage than thofe- 
Romans ; the true reafon that it was oot 

then 
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then the faihlon at Paris to kill one’s felf on fuch 
occafions ; whereas it was an eftabjiftsed cuftoos 
with the Romans. 

The women on the Malabar coaft throw 
tbemfelves alive into the hlames, in which the 
bodies of iheir dead hufbands are burning. Is k 
becaufe they have more refolution than Cornelia ? 
No ; but the cuilom of the country is for wives 
to burn tbemfelves. 

Cuftom and fancy of our fate decide^ 

And what is this man’s feame is t’othePs pride. 

O F T K E 

Religion of the QUAKERS. 

DEING of opinion that the do<Sirine and 
^ hifcory of fo extraordinary a iedb as the Qua- 
kers were very weli deferving the curicficy of 
every thinking man, I refolved to make myfelf 
acquainted with them^, and for that purpofe made,. 
a;Viric to one of the moft eminent of that fedb 
in England, who, after having been in trade for 
thirty years, had the wifdom to prefcribe limits 
to his fortune, and to his defires, and withdrew 
to a fmali but pleafant retirement in the coun- 
try, not many miles from London. Here it 
was that I made him my vifit. His houfe was 
fmall, but neatly built, and with no other or- 
naments but thofe of decency and convenience. 
The quaker hirnfelf was a hale ruddy com- 
plexioned old man, who bad never fujfFeretl 
from ficknefs, becaufe he. had always been a 
ftranger to paflions and intemperance^ I nera 
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ID my life faw any one have a more noble^ or a 
more engaging afpe^. He was dreft after the 
faihion of thofe of his perfuafion, in a plain 
coar^ Without plaits in the fide, or buttons on 
the pockets and fleeves ; and he wore a beaver 
hat, the brim of which flapped downwards like 
thofe of our clergy. He advanced towards me 
without moving his hat, or making the ieaft in- 
clination of his body 5 but there appeared more 
real politenefs in the open humane air of his 
countenance, than in drawing one leg behind 
the other, and carrying that in the hand which 
is made to be worn on the head. Friend, fays 
he, I perceive thotr art a firanger, if I can do 
thee any fervice thou haft only to let me know* 
it. Sir, I reply’d, bowing my body, and Hid- 
ing one leg towards him, as i^ the cuftom 
with IIS, I flatter myfelf that my curiofity, 
which you will allow to be juft, will not give 
you any oiFence, and that you’ll do me the ho- 
nour to inform me of the particulars of your re- 
ligion, The people of thy country, anfwered 
the Quaker, are too full of their bows and their 
compliments; but I never yet met with one of 
them who had fo much curiofuy as thyfelf. Come 
in and let us difieflrft together, I ftill continued 
to make fome filly compliments, it not being 
eafy to dtfengage one’s felf at once from habits we 
have been long accuftomed to; and after taking 
part of a friigal meal, which began and ended 
with a prayer to God, I began to put quefftons 
to my plain hoft. 

I opened with that which good Catholics 
have more than once made to Huf uenots* My 
dear Sir, fays I, were you ever baptized ? No, 
friend, replied the Quaker, nor any of my bre- 

threa^ 
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%ren. Zounds ! faysl to hinrj) you are iiotChriC- 
^ians then! Friend, replies the old man, in a foft 
tone of voice, do not fwear ; we are Chriftians,, 
but we do not think that fprinkling a few drops*of 
water on a child's head makes him a Chriftian, 

My god ! exclaimed I, {hocked at his impiety,, 
have you then forgot that Chrift was baptized by 
St John ? Friend, replies the mild Qiiaker, once 
again, do not (wear. Chrift was baptized by John> 
but he himfelf never baptized anyone : now we 
profefs oarfelves difciples of Chrift, and not of 
John. Mercy on us, cry’d I, what a fine fub- 
je<ft you would be for the holy inquifitor ! In 
the name of God, my good old man, let me bap,- 
tize yoUr Were that all, replied he very gravely,^ 
we would fubmit chearftilly to be baptized, purely 
in compliance with thy weaknefs ; for we do» 
not condemn any perfon who ufes that rite,; but,, 
on the other hand, we think that thofe who. 
profefs a religion of fo holy andj fpiritual a na** 
ture as that of Chrift, ought to abftain to the 
utmoft of their power from Jewifh ceremonies. 

. Why there again ! fays I, baptifm a Jewifb 
ceremony ! Yes, my friend^ fays he, and fo 
truly Jewifh, that many Jews ufe the baptifm of. 

John to this day. Perufe ancient authors, and 
they will fhew thee, that John only revived this, 
pradice, and that ft was ia ufe among 'the He- 
brews long before his time, the fame as the pil- 
grimage to Mecca was among the Iflimaelites, ^ 

Jefus indeed fubmitted to be baptized of John, ia 
the like manner asbehad undergone circumcifion : 
but both the one and the other ceremony were 
to end in the baptifm of Chrift, that baptifm of i 

the fpirir, that ablution of the foul which is the : 

faivation of mankind.. Thus the forerunner J 

Jo|jn faid, I ind&f^d baptize ^qu with water mt& 1 

' ; 
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repentmce^ hut he that comeih after me is tmghiiT 
than /, whofe jfhses I am not worthy to bear : he 
pall baptize you zvith the Holy Gkoft^ and %vith 
fire* St. Paul likewife, the great apoflle of the 
Gentiles^- writes thus to the Corimhians, Chrifl: 
fent me not to baptize but to preach the gofpeL 
Accordingly Paul never baptized but two perfons 
with water, and that againft his inclination. 
He circumcifed his difciple Timothy 5 and the 
other apofties circumcifed all thofe who were de- 
firous of it. Art thou circumcifed ? added he. 
1 really have not that honour, reply\l L Wilt 
thou, friend ? reply’d the Q^iakcr j thou art a 
Chflftian iviihout being circumcifed, and I am 
one without facing baptized. 

Thus did my pious hoft make a falfe but. very 
fpecious.application of three or four pa Hag eii of 
holy writ, which Teemed to favour the tenets of 
his fedj but at the fame tinse forgot, very fin* 
cerely, above an hundred others shat direcliy 
overturned them* I refolved, not to contend 
with him, as there is nothing to be gained by' 
‘ arguing with an entbufiaft ; one fliould never 
pretend to difeover to a lover his miflrefs's fauhsjj 
to a lawyer the weakoefs of one’s caufe, nor 
force the truth upon a fanatic* Accordingly I 
proceeded to other queftions. 

Pray, fays I to him, in what manner do you 
communicate? We 'have no fuch ceremony 
.amongfi: us, replied he. How ! faid I, have you 
no communion ? No, asifwered he, no oilier 
than that of hearts. He then began again to 
quote his texts of feripture, and reai me a very 
curious ledfore againft the facrament ; and ha- 
rangued with a tone of infpiration to prove that 
the facraments were mere human inveouons, and 
that the word facramnt was not once meniiorrtd 

' in 
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in the Scripture. I muft ask thy excufe, faid 
be, foT my ignorance ; for I am fenfible I have 
not employed an hundredth part of the argu- 
ments, that might be made ufe of, to prove the 
truth of our religion : but thou mayit: fee them 
all amply unfolded in the Expofition of our 
Faith, written by Robert Barclay. It is one of 
the heft books that ever came from the hand of 
man : our very adverfaries confefs it is danger- 
ous, and that is fufEcient alone to prove its 
goodnefs. I promifed to perufe this piece; 
and my Quaker thought he had already made a 
convert. 

He then proceeded to give me a brief account 
of certain fingularities, which make this fe<fl: 
,the contempt of others. . Confefs, faid he, 
that it was very difficult for thee to refrain from 
laughing, when I anfwered ■ all thy compli-. 
ments wu'thout uncovering my head, and at the 
fame time fpoke to thee only with thee and thm*- 
However, thou appeareft to me too well read 
not to know, that, in Chrift's time, no nation 
was fo ridiculous as to ufe> the plural for the ftn:* 
gular. They faid to Aiiguftus Gsefar himfelf, ' 
I icve ihce^ / bejcech ihee-^ I thank tbeei znd ’he, 
v/ould not even fuffer bimfelf to be called Do-- 
mlm^ Sir. It was not till long after his time 
that men took the ridiculous notion of having 
themfelves called y??/, inllead of tbm^ as if they 
were double, and ufurped the impertinent titles 
of krdjhip^ eminence^ and holmefsy which poor 
reptiles bellow on other reptiles like them- 
felves ; afluring them, that they are, mtb ihe 
moji profound rejpedf^ and an infamous falfiiood, 
their tmfl ohifteni humble, It is tte 

more efftdiually to fecure ourfelves againft this 
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■fiiamefol traffic of lies and flattery, that we 
thee and ihau a king, with the fame freedom as 
Ife do bis meaneft fervant s and falute no per- 
-fon, as owing mankind only charity, and refpeft 
only to the laws. 

We drefs alfo dilFerently from others, and 
'this purely that it may be a perpetual warning 
to us not to imitate them. While others pride 
themfekes on wearing the badges of their fevera! 
dignities, we confine ourfelves to thofe of chrif- 
tian humility. We fliun all the affemblies <if 
the gay, we avoid places of di verfions of all 
kinds, and carefully abftain from gaming ^ for 
wretched would be our ftate, indeed, were we 
to fill with fuch levities the heart that ought to 
be the habitation of God. We never ^ear, 
not even in a court of juflice 5 being of opt-* 
jiion, that the natne the Moft High ought 
not to be proftituted in the frivolous conielis 
between man and man. Wheri we are obliged 
to appear before a magiftrate, upon the con- 
cerns of others (for Taw-fuits are unknown 
among the Friends)^ we affirm the truth by ottr 
yea or my^ and they believe m on our fitnple 
affirmation, while other Chriftians are daily 
perjuring themfelves on the blefled Gofpels. 
We never take up arms, not that we are fear- 
ful of death : on the contrary, we blefs the in- 
ftant that unites lis to the Being of Beings. The 
reafon is, that we are neither wolves, tygers, 
nor maftiSs, but men and chriftians. Our 
God, who has commanded us to love our ene- 
mies, and to fuffer without repining, can cer- 
tainly not order us to crofs the feas, and cut 
the throats of our fellow-creatures, as often as 
murderers, cloathed in fcarlet, and wearing 

caps 
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cap^ two feet high, enlifi: peaceful ckbens hy a 
jnoife made with two fticks on an afs’s fkin. ex- 
tended, And when, after the gaining of ^ 
battle, all London blazes with illuminations^ 
when the air glows v>7ith fireworks, and a noife 
is heard of thankfgiwngs, of bells, of organs^, 
and of cannon, we groan in filence for the 
cruel havock which occafions thefe public 
Joicings. 



OF THE 

Religion of the QUAKERS, 
continued. 


OUCH was the fubftance of the convert-* 
^ tion I had with this very fingular perfon ^ ; 
and I was greatly furprifed when, the Sunday 
followings he came to take me with him to op^ 


* Th«j Bame of tlii^ Quaker was A»drew Ht| and th& 
whole of the preceding chapter is ftri<Stly true, except in a 
very few ciroumdances, Andrew Pit lately wrote to the 
author, to complain that he had a. little amplified fa<9:s | 
aifaring him at the fame time, that God was greatly of « 
fended at bis having diverted himfelf and his. readers at the 
expence of the Quakers f, 

•f in confequence of the firft pnblicattoia of thefe letters 
concerning the QuakeESj an anfwer was. written and font to 
the amhor by one of that people. The defign of it was 
to give him an opportunity of corredfing, in the fubfequent 
editions, the errors of bis firR: hut thefe letters haying 
been fmce publilhed* without any fuch correction, the arifwei? 
was printed, that every reader might judge for MmfeE 
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of their meetings. There are feveral of thefe 
in London ; but that which he carried me to^, 
fends near the famous pillar called the Monu- 
ment. The brethren were already ailenibled 
v/hen I entered with riiy guide* There might 
be about four hundred men, and three hundred 
women, in the place. The women hid their 
faces with their hoods^ and the Uien ivere co- 
vered with their broad-bfimoied hatii. All were 
fitting, and there was an univerfal iilence 
amongft them. ' I pail: through the midft of 
them 3 but not one lifted up his eyes to look at 
me. This j&lence laifed a quarter of an hour j 
when at laft an old man rofe up, took off his 
hat, and after making a number of wry faces, 
and groaning In a moll Ianr'*entab!e manner, he, 
half mouthing, half fnulHing, threw out a he:sp 
of unaccountable ftuff, {taken, as he thought, 
ffom the Goipei) w’hich neither himfelf nor aiiy 
of his auditors undefftood. When this reli- 
gious buffoon had ended his curious foliloqiiy, 
and that the afembly broke up, very much edi- 
fied, and very ftupid, I asked my guide, how it 


The Quakers complair), that M. deVa!tair« rnhlook lik 
talents, when he meddled with reli^iion j the facetiotjs levity 
of his exprelTion being ouite unfuitabk to the ferioiis gravity 
of fuch. a f»b}c€l. The vivacity of his mie, and the deli- 
cacy of bis dlitkm (fay they), are very pieafant and enter- 
taining : b»t errors fo dad, are the more dangerous j 

the frequency of winch, in his third iarid fourth letters, be*- 
fpeaks him not well read in the billory he undertook ta 
write* Eor, a relutatioa of thofe errors, and as tSie means 
of obviating the author's mifrepnefentations of the Quakers, 
the curious reader is referred to the Letter abovemeritioped, 
and to Penn’s Rife anH Progrefs of that People, printed by 
L. Hinde in Gsorge-yard, Lombard^ilreet. 
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%vas poflible the judicious part of them could 
fufFer fuch incoherent prating • ' We are 

obliged, faid he, to fuffer it, faecaufe no one* 
knows, when a brother rifes up to hold forth, 
whether he will be moved by the fpirft or by 
folly.. In this uncertainty, we liften patiently 
to every one. We even allow our women to 
fpcak'in public : two or three of them are often 
iiifpired at the fame time, and then a moft 
charming noife is heard in the Lord’s houfe. 
You have no priefts, then? faid L No, 

no, friend, replied the Quaker, heaven make 
us thaalcful ! Then opening one of the 
books of their fedi:, he read the following 
words in an emphatic tone : God forbid we 
Ihould prefume to ordain any one to receive the 
Holy Spirit on the Lord’s day, in exclufion to 
the relf of the faithful 1 Thanks to the Al- 
mighty, we are the only people upon earth 
that have no priefts 1 Wouldft thou deprive us 
of fo happy a diftinc^ioa ? Wherefore fiiould 
we abandon our child to hireling mrfes^ when 
we ourfelves have milk enough to nourifh it? 
■Thefe mercenary creatures would quickly do- 
mineer in our houfes, and opprdis both the 
mother and the' child. God has faid. You have 
received freely, give as freely. Shall we, after 
this injunction, barter, as it were, the Gofpel ^ 
fell the Holy Spirit, and make of an aftembly 

of. Chriftians a mere ih'^p of tradet“S ? We dp 
not give money to a fet of men j -cioathed in 
black, to aiiift our poor, to bury our dead, or 
to preach to the brethren: thefe holy offices 
'are held in too high efteem by us to inxruft: 
them to others.” But how, faid I, with ibme 
warmth, how can you pretend- to know whe- 
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ther your difcourfe is really infpired by the 
Almighty? Whofoever, replied my friend^ 
'‘ifhail implore Chrift to enlighten him» and fiiall 
pnblifli the truths contained in the Gofpel, of 
which he inwardly feels, fuch a one may be 
affured that he is infpired by the Lord, He 
then ov'crwhelmcd me with a mtiltitude of 
feripture quotations, which proved, as he ima-* 
gined, that there is no fuch thing as Chriftiani- 
ty, without an immediate revelation ; and added 
thefe remarkable words : When thou moveft 
one of thy limbs, is it moved by thy own 
power? Certainly not ; for this limb is ofteii 
liable to involuntary motions j confequently he 
who created thy body gives motion to this 
earthy tabernacle. Or are the feveral ideas, of 
which thy foul receives the impreiEon, of thy 
own formation? Still lefs fo 5 for they come 
upon thee whether thou wilt or no, confequent* 
ly thou receiveft thy ideas from him who created 
thy foul. But as he leaves thy heart at full 
liberty, be gives thy mind fuch ideas as thy 
heart may deferve : if thou Hveft in God, thou 
adieft and thinkeft in God. After this, thou 
needeft but open thine eyes to that light which 
enlightens all mankind, and then thou wilt 
perceive the truth, and make others perceive it. 
Why, this, fays I, is our Malbranche’s doc* 
trine to a tittle. I am acquainted with thy 
Malbranchc, faid he : he had fomething of the 
Quaker in him ; but he was not enough &. 

Thefe are the moft confiderable particulars 
I have been able to gather, concerning the doc- 
trine of the Quakers. In the enfuing pages 
you will find.fome account of their hiftory, 
which is ftiil more fingular than their 
aions. 
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ft 

HISTORY of the QUAKERS. 

^OU have already heard that the Quakers 
- * date their epocha from Cbrift, who, ac- 
cording to them, was the firft Quaker. Reli-. 
gion, fay they, was corrupted almoft imme- 
diately after his death, and remained in that 
ftate of corruption about fixteen hundred years. 
But there were always a few of the faithful 
concealed in the world, who carefully preferyed 
thefacred fire, which was extinguifhed in ail 
but themfelyes j till at length this light fhone 
out in England in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain was 
diftradiied by inteftine wars, which three or four 
feSs had raifed in the name of God, that one 
George Fox, a native of Leicefterfhire, and 
fpn to a filk- weaver, took it into bis head to 
preach the Word, and, as he pretended, with 
all the requifites of a true apoftle ; that is, withf' 
out being able either to read or write. He was 
a young man, about twenty-five years of age, 
of irreproachable manners, and religioufly mad. 
He was clad in leather from head to foot, and 
travelled from one village to another, exclaim- 
ing againft the war and the clergy. Had he- 
confined his inve^lives to the milkary only, he 
would have had jnfothing to fear 5 but he in- 
veighed againft churchmen. Fox was feizied 
at Derby, and being carried before a juft ice of . 
peace, he flood with his leathern hat on: upon 
which an officer gave him a^reat box on thb 

■' 'car^ 
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and cried to him, You uivrinnnerly 
rafcalj don’t you know you are to appear unco- 
vered before hisworftip?’’ Fox very delibe- 
rately prefents 'his other cheek to the officer, 
and begged him to give him another box of the 
ear for God’s fake. The juftice would have 
had him fworn before he put any queftions to 
him p but Fox refufed, faying, Friend, k])ow 
thatLnever fwean”. The juifiee, finding him- 
felf ihef/dznd th&u^dby him, and enraged at his 
infolence, ordered him to the houfe of cor- 
redlion, there to be whipt. Fox returned 
thanks to the Lord all the way he went to pri- 
fon, where the juftice’s orders were executed 
with great feverity, Thofe who wffiipt him 
were, greatly furpri fed to hear this enthufiaft 
befeech them to give him a few more laflres, 
for the good of his foul. Thefe gentlemen did 
tiot wait for many intreatfes : Mr, Fox had bis 
dofe doubled, for which he thanked them very 
cordially, and then began to hold forth. At 
firfl: the attendants fell a laughingj but they 
afterwards liftenei to him : and as enthufiafm 
is a catching diffiemper, many were perfuaded, 
and thofe who had fcourged him became his 
difeipies. Being afterwards fet at liberty, he 
went up and down the country, with a dozen 
profelytes at his heels, declaiming againft the 
clergy, and receiving fiagellations from time to 
time. One day being fet in the pillory, be’ 
made fo moving an harangue to the crowd, 
that fifty of the auditors became his converts; 
ahd. he won fo much over the reffi, that they 
tumultuouily pulled his head out of the hole, 
and then went in a body to fearch for the church 
exf England clergyman-. who :had;-'b€en,chieif-' 

in- 
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ioilrumental in bringing him to this punifh- 
meat, and let him on the fame pillory where 
Fox had ftood. *■ 

Fox had the boldnefs to make converts of 
fome of Oliver Cromv/ei’s foldiers, who imme-* 
diately quitted the fervicCj and refufed to take 
the oaths. Oliver, having as great a contempt 
for a feci which would not fight, as pope Sixtus 
V, had for another fectj dov^ mn fi chiavffva^ 
began to perfecute thefe new converts. The 
prifons were crouded with them; but perfect- 
don feldom has any other efFe£b than to increafe 
the number, of profelytes. They came forth 
from their confinement more full of zeal tbais 
ever, and followed by their jailors, whom they 
had likewife converted. But what contributed 
chiefly to the fpreading of this fecf were the 
following circumftances. Fox thought himfelf 
infpired, and was therefore of opinion, that he 
muft fpeak in a manner different from the reft 
of mankind: upon which he began to writhe 
his body, to fcrew up the mufclcs of his face,^ 
to hold in his breath, and to exhale it again in 
a forcible manner, ialbmuch that the prieftefs 
of the Delphic god coiild not have a&d her 
part to better advantage, Infpiration foonL be- 
came fo habitual to him, that he could fcarce 
deliver himfelf in any other manner. This 
was the firft gift he communicated to his dif- 
ciples : thefe copied their mafter clofely in his 
grimaces and contortions, and fhook from head 
to foot^at the inftant of infpiration ; and from 
hence they got the name of Quakers. 
vulgar, ever the dupes of novelty, amufed them- 
felves with mimicking thefe people, trembled, 
fpoke through the nofe, quaked^ and fancied 
D them> 
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tbemfelves infpired by the Holy Ghoii, They 
only wanted a few miracles^ and tliofe they 
Ivroughr* 

' This new patriarch Fox faid one day to a 
juftice of peace, before a large i'ifiembly of 
people, Friend, take care what then do’"!]: : 
God will foon piinilli thee for perfecuting hh 
faints*” This magiftrate, being one who De- 
fatted himfclf everv day with bad beer and 
brandy, died of .an apoplexy two days after, 
jud: as he had figned zMiithnus for impriibning 
fome Qt^iakers. The fudden death of this juf- 
tice was not aferibed to his intemperance ; but 
was univerfally looked upon as the eitedi of the 
holy man’s predictions j fo that this accident 
made more Qtiakers than a tkoufand fermons, 
and as many fhaking fits, would have done, 
Cromwel, finding them increafe daily, was 
willing to bring them over to his party, and 
for that purpofe tried bribery : however, he 
found. them incorruptible, which made him one 
day declare, that this was the only religion he 
had ever met, with that could rcfiii the charms 
of gold. . 

The Qiiakers fyfrered fcvcral perfecutiona 
under Charles iL not upon a religious account ; 
but for refufipg to pay the tythes, for iheeing 
■^nd'thoumg the- magi ft rates, and tor refufing to 
take the oaths enacted by the laws. 

At length Robert Barclay, a native^of Scot- 
land, prefe.nted to the king, in 1675, his Apo- 
logy for the Quakers; a work as drawn 
up^^as the fu bje£i: could poifibly admit. The 
dedication to Charles IL inftead of being filled 
with mean flattering encomiums, abounds with 
boM truths. and thewifefi: pounfek, Thou 
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haft taftedf’ (ays he to the king, at the clofe 
of his Epiftle Dedicatory, of profperity and 
•adFcrfity: thou haft been, driven out of the* 
country over which thou now reigneft, and 
from the throne on which thou fitteft: thou 
haft groaned beneath the yoke of oppreffton ; 
therefore haft thou reafon to know how hateful 
the opprefibr is, both to God and man. 
after all thefe warnings and advertifements^^ 
thou dohl: not turn unto the Lord, with all thy 
hearty but forget him who remembered thee 
in thy diftrefs, and give thyfelf up to follow 
luft and vanity, furely great will be thy guilt,* 
and bitter thy condemnation. . Inftead of jiften- 
ing to the flatterers about thee, hearken only 
ro . the voice that is within thee, whicn never 
flatters. I am thy faithful friend and fervant, 
Robert Barclay/’ 

The moft furprillng circumftance. is, that 
this letter, though written by an obicure per- 
fon, was fo happy in its elFecis as to put a flop 
to the perfecution. 

' C'-'O ,N’ C L -U S I O ,N, 

O F T H E , 

HISTORY of the QUAKER'S. 


ABOUT this time appeared the ill uftrious 
William Pen, w^ho eftabliftied the power 
of the Quakers in America, and. .would have 
.rendered them refpeaable in the, eyes of this 
. ■ i D 2^ Eu- ' 
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Europeans, if mankind could re fpe^ff . virtue 
when appearing in the fliape of folly. This 
Inan was the only fon of vice-admiral Pen, fa- 
vourite to the duke of York, afterwards king 
James 11. 

William Pen, when only fifteen years of 
age, chanced to meet a C^akcr in Oxford, 
v/here he was then following his ftudies. This 
t^iaker made a profelyte of him ; and our 
young man, being naturally .fprightly and elo- 
quent, having a very winning alpeA and en- 
gaging carriage, foon gained over feme of his 
companions and intimates, and in a fhort time 
formed a ibciety of young Qitakers, who met at 
liis houfe; fo that at the age ' of fixtecn he 
■found hirafelf the head of a fedl. Having left 
college, at his return home to the vice-admiral 
Jiis father, inftead of kneeling to afk his blefl- 
ing, as is the cuftom with theEnglifh, he went 
tip to him with his hat on, and accofted him 
thus 5 Friend, I am glad to fee thee in good 
health/' The vice-admiral thought his fon 
crazy ; but foon difeovered he was turned 
Q^iaker, He then employed every method that 
prudence could fuggeft, to engage him to be- 
have and aci like other people. The yoiuh an- 
fwered his father only with repeated exhorta- 
tions to turn Qnajeer alfo. After much alter- 
cation, his father confined himfelf to this fmgle 
jrequeR, that he would wait on the king and the 
duke of York with bis hat under his arm, and 
that he would not ihei and thu them. Wjl- 
ibm anfwered that, his eoofcience would not 
permit him to do thefe things. This exafpe- 
med his father to fuch a degree, that he. turned ^ 
oul: of doors. Young Pen gave God thanks 

that 
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that he permitted him to lufFer fo early In his 
caufe, and went into the city, where he hel4 
forth, and made a great number of converts ^ 
and being young, handfome, and a graceful 
figure, both court and city ladies flocked very 
devoutly to hear him. The patriarch Eox^ 
hearing of his great reputation, came to Lon- 
don (notvvithftanding the length of the journey) 
purpofely to fee and converfe with him. They 
both agreed to go upon miflions into foreign 
countries; and accordingly they embarked for 
Holland, after having left a fufHcient number 
of labourers to take care of the London vine- 
yard. 

Their labours met with all the fuccefs they 
could wifli in Amfterdam: but a circumfi:ance,i 
which refiefted the greateft honour on them, 
and at the fame time put their humility to the 
ftrongeft teft, was the reception they met from 
the princefs Palatine, Eliz-abeth, aunt to George 
I. of Great Britain, a lady confpicuous for her 
genius ai^d knowledge, and to whom Defcartes 
had dedicated his Philofophical Romance. 

Shewas then retired to the Hague, where* 
fhe received thefe for fo the C^aker^^ 

were at that time called in Holland. This 
[^ iiicefs bad feveral conferences with them;, 
they held feveral of their meetings at her houfe, 
and, if they did not make a perfedb convert of 
her, they at lead acknowledged that /he was 
jnofc far from the kingdom of heaven. The. 
Friends fo wed the good feed likewife in Ger- 
many ; but had only an indiiterent harveft; 
for the mode of iheeing and tlmumg was not re- 
liflied in a country where every one was obiiged 
to make ufe. of Your Highnefs, and Your Ek- 
L 3 cellence* 
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cellence. Pen foon quitted that country, end 
returned to Englandj. having received advice 
-chat his father was ill^ to fee him ' before he 
died. The vice- admiral v/as reconciled to his 
■foils though cf a di-fferent perfuafioiis cm» 
braced him tenderly, William^ in vain^ ex- 
horted his father not to receive the facramentg 
and to die a Q^iaker ; and the good old man 
nnireated his fon William to v/ear buttons on 
his fleeves, and a crape hatband in his beav'ers 
bur all to no piirpofe. 

Wiiiiam inherited very large pcfleiHonSs part 
of which confifled in crown-deb ts^ due to the 
vice-adrairal for funis he had auvar;ceJ ibr tiie 
■iea-fervice. No moneys were at ihiit time lefs 
^fecure than thofe owing nom tlie uJiyg. I'en 
was obliged to go^ nioie tlmn (Urccj and //-re 
and timi Charies and his niinilters, to recover 
the debt 5 and at lail, innead of fpccie, the go- 
venjment invefted him with the right and ib- 
vereignty of a province of AniericBj to the 
ibu tb of Maryland. Thus was a Qyiaker raifed 
fo fovereign power. 

He fet fail for his new dominions with two 
lliips filled with Quakers, who followed his 
fortune. The country wzs then named by 
them Penfylvania, from William Fen; and he 
founded Philadelphia, which is now a very lion- 
, rifliing city. His firft care was to make an al- 
liance with his American neighbours ; and this 
is the only treaty between thofe people and the 
Chriftians that was not ratified by an oath, 
and that was never infringed. I'he nev; fove- 
^eign likewife ena£led feveral wife and whoI-» 
fome laws for his colony, which have remained 
invariably the fame to this day. The chief is, 

to 
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to ilhtreat no perfon on account of relrgion® 
and to coni'iJer ns brethren al! thofewho believe 
in one God. Me had no fooner fettled his goj* 
vernnient, but feveral .American merchants 
came arid peopled thl^ colony. The natives of 
the country 5 infread of flying into the woodsy- 
cultivated- by degrees a friendfliip with the 
peaceable Q^iakers. They loved thefe new 
flrangers as much as they tli diked the otheb 
Chriftians, who had connaerecl and ravaged 
America. In ix littie time theie favages, as thev 
are callcxlk delighted with their new neiahboursj^ 
Bockcvl in, crowds to Pen, to oiil-r tljcrnfelves 
as his vaffals. It was an uncomrnon tliiag to 
behold a fovereign fk^/d and ihoud by his fub-; 
je£Is, and adJrefibd'by them with their hats 
and no Ie& fingular for. a government to bo 
without one priefc in itj a people without 
arms, cither for oBence or prefervat.ion j a body 
of citizens without any diiHnclions but that of 
public employments t and for neighbours to live 
together free n‘om envy or jealoafy.' In a' word 
William Pen might,, with reafon, boal'l .of 
, having brought down upon .earth theGoldeJi 
Age, which, in all probability, never had: any: 
real exiftence b.ut in his dominions. 

Some time afterwards he returned to, Eng-* 
land, to fettle fom-e affairs relating to his new 
dominions. ^ King James IL \vho had loved 
his father, had the fame alFe^flion for the i'onsr 
and confidered him rather as a great man thane 
an obfeure fedlary. The king's politics, oa 
this Qccafion, agreed with his inclinations. He 
was defirous of pieafing the, Chtakers, by an- 
nulling the laws made againft Nonconform ifc,, 
m order to have an opportunity, by this general. 

Jb 4 tok* 
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toieration, to introduce the Romiili religioiT 
All the fecxaries in England fav/ the fnare that 
was laid for them, and took care to be upon 
their guard ; they ahva^^s unite v/hen the Ro- 
inifli religion, their common enemy, is to be 
oppofed. But Pen did not think hirnfeir bound, 
in any manner, to renounce his principles, 
merely to favour Proteftants who hated him. 

In oppohtion to a king who loved him. He 
had eltabliihed liberty of confcience in his Ame- 
rican dominions, and he would not appear to 
intend to deflioy it in Europe. He therefore 
adhered to James, and fo ftridily, that he 
generally accu fed of being a Jefuit, However, 
the unfortunate king James IL was, like nioft 
princes of the Stuart family, an odd medley cF 
grandeur and weaknefs 5 and, like them, always 
did too much or too little, lofi: his kingdoiii in 
a manner that could not be accounted for. All 
thc'Englffli feftaries accepted from William HE 
znh his parliament, the toleration and indul- 
gence which they had refufed, when offered by 
king James. It was then the Qtiakers began to 
enjoy, by virtue of the laws, the feveral pnvi- 
leges they poffefs at this time. 

Pen, having at length feen Q^iakerifm firmly 
eftablifhed in his native country, returned back./ 
to Peniylvania j where, at his arrival, he 
received by his own people and the Americans 
with tears of joy, as if he had been a father, 
who was returned to his children after a long 
abfence. The laws he had enadfed had been 
reiigioufly obferved in his abfence; a circum- 
ftance which had happened to no legiilator but 
himfelf. After having refided fome years in 
Penfylvaniaj he quitted it, but with great re- 
■ iucfance. 
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luSance, to return to England, there to foliclt 
fome matters in favour of the trade of Penfyl-* 
vania. But be lived not to revifit it agaisi, 
being taken ofF by death in London, 

1718* ■ 

It was in the reign of Charles IL that they 
obtained the noble diftindfion of being ex- 
empted from giving their teftimony on oath ib 
a court of juftice, and being believed on their 
bare affirmation. On this occafion the chan- 
cellor, who was a man of wit, fpoke to them 
as follows : Friends, Jupiter one day ordered 

that all the beafts of burthen ffiould repair to 
be fboed. The affes reptefented, that their 
laws would not allow them to fubmit to that 
operation. Very well, faid Jtipket ; then you: 
ihall not be &oed 5 but the firft falfe ftep youn 
make, you may depend upon being, feverely 
drubbed/' 

I cannot guefs what may be the' fate of 
Qiiakenfm in America j but I perceive it lofes^ 
ground darly in England. , Ib all countries,, 
where the eftabliflied religro^ is of a mild and 
tolerating nature, k will at length fwallow up 
all the ireft. Quakers cannot fit as reprefciua- 
tives in parlianient, nor can they enjoy any 
poll or oilke under the government, > becaufe an? 
oath muft be always^ taken on thefe occallons,^ 
and; they never fwear, fo- that they are reduced 
to the neceffity of fubfifting by traflick,- Their 
children, when enriched by the md'uftry of their 
parents, become defirous- of enjoying honours,,, 
and of wearing buttons and ruffies; are afhamed 
of being cabled Qiiakers, and become converts, 
to the church of England, merely to be in' the 
fa£lion*. ■ 

D 5 , OF 
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O F T H E 

CHURCH of ENGLAND: 


■'E'NGLAND is truly the country of fe£la« 
ries, {in ?ny father's hmfe there are many man- 
fans.) An Engliflinian, in virtue of his liber^ 
ty> goes to heaven his own way. And yet, not* 
withftanding that every one is permitted to ferve 
God after his own way, the true religion of 
the nation^ that in which a man makes his for- 
tune, is the feci: of Epifcopalians, called the 
Church of England, or fimply the Churchy by 
way of eminence. No one can pofiefs an em- 
ployment, either in England or Ireland, unlefs 
he be ranked among the orthodox, or a mem- 
» her of the church of England, as by law efta^ 
blifhed. This reafon (which* carries its con- 
vidiioii with it) has operated fo effectually on 
the minds of difienters of all perfiiafions, that 
not a twentieth part of the nation is out of the 
pale of the eftablifhed chul^b. 

The Englife clergy have retained a great 
number of the ceremonies of the church of 
l^ome ; and, in particular, that of receiving, 
with a moffi fcrupulous cxadlnefs, their tithes. 
They have alfo the pious ambition of aiming 
u't fuperiority $ for where's the fimple curate of 
a vill^.ge who would not willingly be pope f 
Moreover, they make a religious merit of 
infpiring their Hock, with a holy zeal againfe 
every one who diffents from their church. This 
.zeal burnt fiercely under the Tories during the 
four laff years of queen Anne’s reign i but 
happily produced no greater mifchkf than; the 
3 break* 
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breaking the windows of fome few meeting- 
houfes : for the rage of religious parties ceafcd 
in England with the civil wars, and was und^^r 
queen Anne no more than the murmuring? of a- 
fea, whofe billows ftili heaved, after a viol err 
ftorm. When the Whigs and the Tories laid 
wafte their native country, fn the fame manner 
as the Giielphs and Gibelines formerly did Italy, 
it was abfolutely neceflary for both parties to 
call in religion to their aid. The Tories were 
for Epifcopacy, the Whigs for abolifhing it;- 
but when thefe had got the upper hand, they 
contented themfelves with only abridging it of 
its power. 

At the time when the earl of Oxford and lord 
Bolingbroke ufed to drink healths to the Tory 
eaufe, the church of England conlldered thefe 
noblemen as defenders of its holy, privileges,- 
The lower houfe of convocation,, a kind of 
lioufe of commons, compofed , wholly of the. 
clergy, was in fome credit at that time j at leaft,. 
the members of it had - the liberty to meet, to* 
dircufs ecclefiaffical matters 5 to fentence,. from 
time; to time, to the flames, all impious books, 
that is, books written againU themfelves. The/ 
mitiiftry,. which is compofed of Wings at pre« 
fent, does not now fa much as allow tivete geo- , 
tlemen to ailemblc ; fo that they are at this time' 
reduced (in the obfcurity of their refpedlive 
pariflies) to the dull occupation of praying for 
the profperity of that government,, whofe trails 
quility they would not unwillingly didarb; 

■ With refpeCi: to the biftiops, who arc twenty* 
fix in all, they ftili maintain their feats in the 
houfe of lords in fpite .of the Whigs 3 becaufe- 
antient cuftom, or, if you'pleare,.abufe,of con- 
D 6- ' « , fidexing,. 
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fidering them as barons, ftill fubfifts. There rs 
a daule, however, in the oath they are obliged 
jto take to the government, that puts thefe gen- 
tlemen’s chriftiau patience to a fevere trial > 
namely, that they fhall be of the church of 
England, as by laweftabliflicd* There is hardi- 
ly a bifliop, dean, or other dignitary, but ima- 
gines hinifelf (o jure divmo y and confequentl f 
it cannot but be a great mortihestion to them 
to be obliged to confefs, that they owe their 
dignities to a pitiful law made by a fet of pro- 
fane laymen. A learned monk (father Cou- 
rayer) wrote a book, not long ago, to prove the 
validity and fuccellion of Englifh ordinations. 
This book was forbid in France: but think 
you the Englifli minifiry were pleafed with it 
No fuch thing. Thofe cur fed Whigs do not 
care a ftraw whether the epifcopal fucceflion- 
among them hath been interrupted or not ; or 
whether bifkop Pallcer was confecrated in a ta- 
vern (as ibrne pretend) or in a churchi^. 
chufing rather that the biftiops fhould derive 
their authority from the parliament than from 

the apoftles. Lord B obferved,. that the 

notion of divine right would only ferve to make 
tyrants in lawn fleeves and rochets; but that 
the Jaw made citizens. 

With refpedl: to the morals of the Englifli 
clergy, they are more regular thant thofe of 
France, and for this reafon : the clergy, in gc-^ 
neral, are educated in the univerilties of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, at a diifance from the de- 
pravity and corruption that are found in the 
capital. They are not called to the dignities 


^ Alluding to the Hag’s-Head Confeeration. 

of 
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of the church till very late, at a time of life 
when men are fenfible of no other paiHon but 
avarice, and their ambition wants a fupply. 
Employments are herebeftowed, both in church 
and army, as the rewards for long fer vices only ; 
and there is hardly any inftances of boys being 
made bifliops or colonels, immediately upon 
their leaving fchooL Befides, moft of the 
clergy are married. The pedantic airs con- 
tracted at the iiniverfity, and the little com- 
merce men of this profeffion have with the wo- 
men, commonly oblige a bifliop to confine him- 
fclf to his own. Clergymen fometimes take a 
chearfui glafs at the tavern, becaufe k is the 
cuftom fo to do; and if they chance to take a 
cup too much, it is' with great fobriety, and 
without giving the leaft fcandal. 

That mixed kind of mortal (not to be de- 
fined), who is neither of the clergy nor the 
laity ; in a word, the thing called ahVe in France, 
is a fpccjes utterly unknown in England. Ali 
the clergy here are very much upon the referve-, 
and niofi of them pedants. When thefe are 
told, that in France young fellows, diftiri- 
guiilied for their diflbiutenefs, and raifed to the 
prelacy by female intrigues, addrefs the Fair 
publicly in an amorous way, amufe themfelves 
With writing tender fongs, entertain their 
friends fplendidly every night at their own 
houfes, and, after |he feaft i-s over,^ withdraw 
to invoke the affiftance of the Holy Spirit, and 
boldly aflame the title of fuccefibrs to the 
apoftles ; when the Englifti, I fay, are told 
thefe things, they blefs God that they are Pro- 
teftants. But thefe are fliamelefs heretic^ 

■ ■ who 
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who deferve to fry in hell with all the devils, 
as mafter Rabelais fays 5 and, for this rea- 
fpn, I fliall trouble myfelf no more about 
them. 


Of the PRESBYTERIANS. 

church of England is confined wholly 
^ to England and Ireland, Prefbyterianilm- 
being the eftablilked religion in Scotland, This 
Prelbyterianifm is exactly the fame with Calvin- 
ifm, as it was eftabliflied in France, and is now 
profefled at Geneva, As the priefts of this fecb 
receive but very inconilderable iiipends from 
their churches, and confequently cannot live in 
the fame luxurious manner with bifliops, they 
very naturally exclaim againlt honours they 
cannot attain to. Figure to yourfelf the haughty 
Diogenes trampling under foot the pride of 
Plato. The Scotch Prcfbyterians are not very 
unlike that proud and beggarly rerdbner* 
Diogenes did not treat Alexander with half the 
infolence as thefe treated King Charles If. for 
when they took up arms in his caufe againlt 
Cromwell, v^ho had deceived them, they com- 
pelled that poor prince to undergo the bearing- 
of three or four fermons every day j would not 
fufFer him to play, reduced him to a ilate of 
pen nance and mortification ; iolbmuch, that 
Charles very foon grew weary cF thefe pedants*^ 
and made his efcape from them with as much, 
joy as a youth, does from fchpoK 

In- 
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In prefence of the young, the gay, the 
fprightly French graduate, who bawls for a- 
whole morning together in the divinity-fchool^ 
,and makes one at a concert in the evening with 
the ladies, a church of England clergyman is a- 
.Cato, But this Cato is a very Jemmy, when- 
compared with a Scotch Prefbyterian The- 
latter afFedfs a folemn gait, a four countenance,, 
wears a broad-brimmed hat and a long cloak 
over a fliort coat, preaches through the nofe,. 
and calls by the name of Whore ^ Babylon all 
churches where the minifters are fo fortunate as- 
to enjoy a good five or fix thoufand a year, and 
where the people are weak enough to fuffer this, 
and give them the titles of My Lord, Your Grace, 
or Your Eminence. Thefe gentlemen, who have 
allb fome churches in England, have brought an 
outfide of gravity and aufterity in feme meafure 
into fafhion. To them is owing the fan&ifi- 
cation of Sunday in the three kingdoms. Peo- 
ple are forbid to work or take any recreation oa 
shat day, which is being twice as fevere as: the 
Romilh church. No operas,: plays, or concerts, 
are allowed in London on Sundays ; and even 
cards are fo exprefly forbid,- that none but per- 
Tons of quality, and thofe we call genteel, play 
on that day ; the reft of the nation go either to.,- 
church, to the tavern, or to a kept miftrefs’s. 

Though the Epifcopal and Prefbyterian fedis 
are the two prevailing ones in- Great Britain, 


^ With refpe^t to the Prefbyterians, times ar© much al»- 
tcred fince our author publiilied this defeription, whicb_, by 
the bye, feems to have been taken from the Puritans of the 
laft century j at leart, we do not remember to have |een 
fuch an animal, with a broad beaver and a ihort coat, co- 
vered with along' cioak, 

yet 
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yet all others^ are very welcome to come and 
fettle in it, and they live very fociably toge- 
ther, though moft of their preachers hate one 
another, almoft as cordially as a Janfenift damns 
a Jefait. 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange in Lon- 
don, a place more venerable than many courts 
of juftice, where the reprefentatives of all na- 
tions meet for the benefit of mankind. There 
the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Chriftian, 
tranfa£l: bulinefs together, as though they were 
all of the fame religion, and give the name of 
Infidels to none but bankrupts j there the Pref- 
byterian confides in the Anabaptift, and the 
Churchman depends on the QiiakePs word. At 
the breaking up of this pacific and free affem- 
bly, feme withdraw to the fynagogue, and 
others to take a glafs. This man goes and is 
baptized in a great tub, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghofi: ^ that man has his 
fon’s fore&in cut off, and caufes a fet of Hew 
brew words (to the meaning of which he him- 
felf is an utter ftranger) to be mumbled over the- 
infant; others retire to their churches, and 
there wait the infpiration of heaven with their 
hats on ; and ali are fatisfied. 

If one religion only were allowed in England-;, 
the governmeHt wouM very pofiibly become ar- 
bitrary ; if there were but two, the people 
would cut one another’s throats ; but, as there 
are fuch a multitude, they all live happy, and. 
m peace* 


Of 
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Of the SociNiANs, or Arian'Sj os 
Antitrinit ARiANs. 

^HERE is a little fed here^ compofed of 
clergymen, and a few the moft learned of 
the laity, who neither aifume the name of Arians 
or Socinians, and yet are directly oppofite in 
opinion to St. Athanafius with regard to the 
Trinity ; not fcrupling to declare frankly, that 
the Father is greater than the Son. 

Do you remember what is related of a cer- 
tain orthodox bifhop, who, in order to convince 
an emperor of the reality of confubftantiation, 
put his band under the chin of the monarchy's - 
ion, and gave him a tweak by the nofe in pre- 
fence of his Moft Sacred Majefty. The empe- 
ror was going to order his attendants to throw 
the bifhop out of the window, when the good- 
old man gave him this polite and convinc- 
ing reafon : ‘‘ Since your majefly, fays he, is 
“ angry when your fon has not due refpedi 
“ fhewn him, what punifhment do you think 
“ will God the Father inflidt bn thofe who re- 
“ fufe his- Son Jefus the titles due to him 
The perfons I am fpeaking of declare, that the 
holy bilhop was a rafti old fool ; that his argu- 
ment was by no means conclufive ; and that his 
Imperial Majefty fbould have anfwered him in 
this manner ; “ Learn that there are two ways 
by which men may be wanting in the refped!: 

“ they owe to me; firft, in not doing honour 
“ fufficient to my fon; and, fecondly, in pay- 
ing him the fame hanours as to me.’' 
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Be this as it wil). the principles of Ariiis- be- 
gan to revive, not only in England, but ia 
|-Iol]and and Poland, The celebrated Sir ifaac 
Newton honoured this opinion fo far as to 
countenance k. This philofopher thought tliat 
the Unitarians argued mere mathema- ically than 
we do ; but the niofl zealous ftickler for Ari- 
anifm is the illuftrious Dr* Clark. This niuii 
is rigidly virtuous, and of a mild dlfpoutroii j 
is more fond of his tenets than d->jiirous cf pro- 
pagating them ; and fo totally ablbrbed in pro- 
blems and crdculatious, that he is a mere rca- 
Ibning machine. ’Tis he who wrote a book, 
which is very much elieemed, and little under- 
llood, on the Exiftence of God ; and another, 
more intelligible indeed, but pretty much con- 
temned, on the Truth of the Chriillan ileli- 

, .... 

He never engaged, iii thofe curious fcholahic 

difputes which our friend calls Tri/u^s^ 

He only publifiied a work containing ail the ref- 
timonies of. the primitive ages, for and againft 
the Unitarians, and leaves to the reader th.e 
counting of the voices, and the liberty of paiT- 
ing fentence. This book won the dodlor a 
great number of partizans, and loft him the 
archbiftioprick of Canterbury ; for when Qiieen 
Anne was about to beftow that fee on him, a 
reverend doftor, whofe name was Gibfon, for 
certain reafons known to himfeif, and which 
were doubtlefs very good ones, obferved to her 
majefty, that Dr. Clark was undoubtedly the 
moft learned and upright man in the kingdom, 
and that he wanted only one qualification to’ 
be the moft deferving objedl ot her majefty's 
gracious favour. And pray what is that, docr 
' ' tor ? 
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tor? afked the queen. May it pleafe your 
majefty, to be a Chriftian, replied the humane 
and benevolent pricft. In my opinion, Dr, 
Clarke was a little out in his calculation ; and 
had better have been an orthodox primate of 
all England, than a mere Arian curate. 

You fee that opinions are fubjedi to as many 
rev0lutlo:is as .empires. Arianifm, after having 
triumphed during three centuries, and buried 
in oblivion . i'or twelve, rifes at ‘length out of 
its own allies 5 but it has chofen a very impro- 
per time to make its appearance In, the prefent 
age being quite cloyed with difputes and feels, 
'Fhc members of this fecSI are as yet too few to 
be indulged the liberty of holding public afiern- 
blies, which, however, they will doubtlcfs be 
permitted to do, in cafe they fpread confider- 
ably : but people are now- a- days fo cold, with 
refpecl: to all things of this kind, that there is 
little probability oif making a fortune, either in 
a new religion, or iri one revived. Is it not 
whimfical enough, that Luther, Calvin, and 
Zwinglius, whofe writings no-body now reads, 
ihould have founded fe<Ss, that are at .prefent 
fpread oyer a great part .of Europe f That Ma- 
homet, though fo ignorant, fhouid have given 
a religion to Afia and Africa ? and that Sir Ifaac 
Newton, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Mr- Le Clerc, 
and others, the greatefl: philofopbers, as well 
as the ableft writers of their ages, fhouid fcarce 
have been able to raife a better £ock. This it 
is to be born at a proper period of time. We.r^ 
^cardinal deRetz to return again into the world, 
he would not draw ten women in Paris after 
him ; w^ere Oliver Cromwell, he who beheaded 
his fovereign, and feized upon the regal, dig- 
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nitjj to rife from the dead^ he v/ouM be 3 
wealthy city trader, and nothijig more 
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members of theEnglift parliament are 
fond of comparing themfelves, on all oc- 
cafions, to the old Romans, 

Not long fince, Mr. Shippen opened a fpeech 
in the houfe of commons with thefe words : 
The majefty of the people of England would 
be wounded.’’ The fingularity of this ex- 
pre-dion occafioned a loud laugh , but this gen- 
tleman, fo far from being difconcerted, repeated 
the fame words again with a refolute tone of 
voice, and the laugh ceafed. I muft own, I 
fee no refemblance between the majefty of the. 
people of England and that of the Romans, 
and ftill lefs between the two governments. 
There is in London a fenate, fome of the mem- 
bers whereof are accufed (doubtlefs very unjoft- 
ly) of felling their votes, on certain occafions, 
as was done at Rome j and herein lies the whole 
refemblance f. In other refpecfs, the two na- 

* Prokably a Methodifl haberdafher. 
i* It would have been no more than juftice in our aix-, 
tboF to own, that the people of England refemble the Ra- 
mans in their fierce unconquerable fpirit, in their unquench« 
able, hate of tyrants, and in their invincible pafiion for 
liberty. With refpedt to religious quarrels, England has 
been as little barrafied by them, and perhaps not fo much, 
as any of her-neighbours ; nor do we remember one battle 
ever fought in this kingdom between the.Epifcopalians and 
Prefbyt'eiiahs merely on the fcore of religion, 

tioh$ 
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lions appear to be quite oppofite ia character, 
with regard both to good and evil. The Ro- 
mans never knew the terrible madnefs of rel?* 
gious wars. This abomination was referved 
for devout preachers of patience and humility, 
Marius and Sylla, C^far and Pompey, Anthony 
and Augujftus, did not draw their fwords againft 
each other to determine whether the Flainen 
fliouid wear his fliirt over his robe, or his robe 
over his fliirt; or whether the facred chickens 
fliould both eat and drink, or eat only, in or- 
der to take the augury. The Englifh have for- 
merly deftroyed one another, by fword or halter, 
for difputes of as trifling a nature. The fedis 
of the Epifcopalians arid Prefbyterians quite 
turned the heads of thefe gloomy people for a 
tim^': but I believe they will hardly ever be fo 
filly again, as they feetn .to have grown wifer 
at their own expence 5 aild I do not perceive 
the lead inclination in them to murder one an- 
other any tnore for mere fyllogifms. But who 
can anfwer for the follies and prejudices of 
mankind ? , 

Here follows a more eflential difFerence be- 
tween Rome and England, which throws the 
advantage entirely on the fide of the latter ; 
namely, that the civil wars of Rome ended in 
ilavery, and thofe of the Englifli in liberty. 
The Englilh are the only people upoii earth 
who have been able to preferibe limits to . the 
power of kings by refifting them, and who, by 
a feries of ftruggles, ’have at length eflablifhed 
that wife and happy form of government where 
the prinqe is all-powerful to do good, and at 
the fame time is reftrained from committing 
eyil j where the. nobles are great without iinfe- 

■ , ’ Jenee 
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lence or lordly power, and the people fliare in 
the government without confufion. 

The houfe of lords and that of the commons 
ditdde the legiflative power under the king ; but 
the Romans had no fuch ballance Their 
Patricians and Plebeians were continually at 
t-'ariance, without any intermediate pov/er to 
reconcile them.. The Roman feoate, who were 
ib iinjuftly, fo criminally, farmed as to exclilde 
the Plebeians from having any fkare in the af- 
fairs of government, could find no other arti- 
fice to efFebt their defign, but by employing 
them in foreign wars. They confidered the 
people as a wild beaft, whom they were to Jet 
loofe upon their neighbours, for fear they fhould 
turn upon their mailers. Thus the greateil de- 
feds in the government of the Romans was 
the means of making, them conquerors; and,, 
by being unhappy at home, they became ma- 
ilers of the world, till in the end their diviiions 
funk them. into flavery. 

The government of England from its nature 
can never attain to fo exalted a pitch f, nor 
can it ever have fo fatal an end. It has not in 
view the fpleiidid folly of making coiiquefts, 
but only to prevent their neighbours from con- 
quering. The Englifh are not only jealous of 
their own liberty, but even of that of other na- 

This is an imaginary ballance; nor do we find from 
biftory, that in any parliamentary contell, the king and 
peers, when joined, were able to^coonter-ballance the power 
-of the commons; yet, wiiile individuals are corruptible, the 
crown of Britain will alw^ays be in poireffion of the means 
to fecure a majority. 

The fuccefs attending the operations of Great Britain 
in the prefent war, plainly proves, that the government of 
England is extremely well calculated for conquefi:. 


tions. 
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tions. The only reafon of, their quarrels with 
Lewis XIV. was on account of his ambition. 

It has not been v^^ithout fome difficulty that* 
liberty has been eftabliflaed in England, and 
the idol of arbitrary power has been drowned 
In Teas of blood j neverthelefs, the Englifh do 
not thi,nk they have purchafed their laws at 
too high a price. Other nations have ihed as 
much blood ^ but then the blood they fpilt in 
defence of their liberty, ferved only to enflave 
them the more. 

That which rifes to a revolution in England, 
is no more than a fedition in other countries. 
A city in Spain, in Barbary, or in Turkey^ 
takes up arms in defence of its privileges, when 
immediately it is ftormed by mercenary troops, 
it is punified by executioners, and the reft of 
the nation kifs their chains. The French think 
that the government of this iiland is more tern- 
peftuous than the Teas which furround it ; in 
which, indeed, they are notmiftaken : but then 
this happens only when the king.raifes the ftorni , 
by attempting to feize the £hip, df which he is 
only the pilot. The civil wars of France lafted 
longer, were more cruei^ and produdtive of 
greater evils, than thofe of England : but none 
of fchefe civil wars had a wife and becoming 
liberty for their objecL 

In the deteftabfe times of Charles IX. and 
Henry IIL the whole affair was only, whether 
the people fhould be flaves to the Qaifes. As 
. to the laft war of Paris, it defer ves: only to be : 
hooted at. It makes us think we fee a crowd 
j of fchoolboys rifing up in arms againft their 
I niafter, and afterwards whipped for it. CardL 

[ jaal de Retz, who was witty and brave,, but 

■ empiofed 
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employed thofe talents badly ; who was rebel- 
lions without a caufe, faciious without defign, 
'•and the head of adefencelefs party^ caballed for 
the fake of caballing, and feemed to foment the 
civil war for his own amufement and paftime. 
The parliament did not know what he aimed 
at, nor what he did not aim at. He levied 
troops, and the next inftant cafiiiered them : 
he threatened; he begged pardon; he feta price 
on Cardinal Adazarin^s head, and afterwards 
made him his congratulations in a public man- 
ner, Our civil wars under Charles VL were 
bloody and cruel, thofe of the League execra- 
ble, and that of the Fronde urs "^ ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly reproach 
the Englifh nation, is the murder of king 
Charles L a prince who merited a better fate, 
and whom his fubjecls treated juft as he would 
have treated them, had he been powerful and 
at eafe. After, all, conftder, on one fide, 
Charles!, defeated in a pitched battle, imprifon- 
ed, tried, fentenced to die in Weftminfter-hall, 
and then beheaded ; and, on the other, the em- 
peror Henry VIL poifoned by his chaplain in 
receiving the facrament; Henry III. of France 
ftabbed by a monk ; thirty difterent plots con- 
trived to affaffinate Henry IV. feveral of them 
put in execution, and the laft depriving that 
great monarch of his life. Weigh, I fay, all 
thefe wicked attempts, and then judge. 

* As this name has occurred frequency in the courfe of 
this work, efpecialiy in the hiftorical parr, it may not he 
improper to inform the reader, that Fr^^ndsurs^ in its proper 
fenfe, fignihes ^lingers, and figuratively cavidiTS^ or lovers 
^ oontradi<Sion 5 and was a name given to a party that 
eppofed the French miniflry under cardinal Mazarin in 
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mixture of different departments in 
^ the government of England, this harmony 
between the king, lords, and commons, has 
not always fublifted. England was for a long 
time in a ftate of flavery, having, at different 
periods, v/ore the yoke of the Romans, Sax- 
ons % Danes, and, laft of all, the Normans^ 
William the Conqueror in particular governed 
them with a rod of iron. He difpofed of the goods 
and lives of bis new fubjeSs like an eaftern 
tyrant: he forbid^ under pain of death, any 
Englifhman to have either fire or light in his 
Iioufe after eight o’clock at night f * Whether 
it was that he intended by this edifil: to prevent 
their holding any aflembiies in the nighty . or 
that, by fo whirnfical a prohibition, he had a 
mind to try to what a degree of abjeShefs men 
might be fubjecfted by their fellow-creatures;. It 
is, however, certain the Englifh had parlia- 
ments both before and fince the time of William 
the Conqueror 5 they ftill boaft of them, as if 
the afTemblies which then bore the title of Par- 
liaments, and which were compofed of the ec- 


* The Hnglifh were abfolutejy free under the Saxon go- 
Tfernmentj to which indeed they 0we the heft privileges 
they now enjoy. 

f The EngHlh doubtiefs complained of this regulation, 
which, however, was comnoon m aril the kingdoms df the 
continent, where the houfes, being built, of woody ws^e,if© 
.snore fubje^ to conflagration. . ^ ^ ' 

E , ccckfiailical 
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cleiiaftical tyrants and oF the barons'^', had been 
achially the guardians of their liberties^ and the 
prefervers of the pubHc felicity. 

I'hefe Barbariansj who poured like a torreiit 
from the fhores of the Baltic^ and over- ran all 
the eai1: of Europe, brought the ufe of thefe 
eftates or parliaments, which are the fu bject of 
fo much noife, though very little knowm, along 
with them. It is true, kings were not then 
defpotic, which is precifely the reafon why the 
people groaned under fo intolerable a yoke. 
The chiefs of thofe barbarians, who had ravaged 
France, Italy, Spain, and England, made theni- 
felves monarchs. Their captaijis divided and 
Ihare.d . with them the lands of the conquered ; 
hence thofe margraves, laird.s, barons, with all 
that gang of petty tyrants who have often dii’- 
puted with fovereigns, who were not firmly 
£xed on their throne, s, the fpoils and plunder 
of the people, Jt was fo many birds of prey 
Sghting with an eagle, that they might fbclc 
the blood of the doves ; and every nation, in- 
flead of one good and indulgent mafter, which 
might have happened to their fliare, had a hun- 
dred of thofe blood-fucking monfters. Prefently 
after prieft-craft began to mingle in civil mat- 
cers 5 from the earlieft antiquity, the fate of 
the Gauls, Germans, and inhabitants of Great 
Britain, depended on the Druids, and on the 
heads of their villages, an antient kind of ba- 
rons, tho’a lefs tyrannical fort than their prede- 
C.elTors. Thefe Druids called themfelves Me- 
diators between Men and the Deity : it xvas 

* Our author js here miftaken. Every free man had a 
fjKat in the Mickh gemot, or great aSembly of the Saxons, 
where every law received its ijnal fandiojj. 
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they who made laws, excomriiunicateJ, and, 
laflly, punifiied criminals with death. The bi- 
fhops fucceeded by imperceptible degrees to 
their temporal authority in the Gothic and Van- 
dal government. The popes put themfelves at 
their head, and with their briefs, and 

their other more niifchievous ■ inftruments, the 
monks, made kings tremble on their thrones, 
depofed or afiailinated them at pL^afare, and, 
in a word, drew to themfelves all the treafar^ 
of Europe* The weak Ina one of the ty- 
rants of the Englifh heptarchy, w^as the flrft who, 
in a* pilgrimage which he made to Rome, fut- 
niitted to pzjPeter^s pence (about aFrencb crown, 
or half crown fterling nearly) for every houfe in 
his kingdom. The whole iflaiid prefently fol- 
lowed this example ? England became infenfibly 
a' province to the pope ? and the holy father 
fent thither, from time to time, bis legates to 
levy extraordinary impofitions. At laft John, 
furnamed Sans Terre, or Lack Land, made a 
formal ceiTion of his kingdom to his holinefs, 
who had excommunicated him. The barons, 
who were, by no means gainers by this pro- 
ceeding, expelled this wretched prince, and, 
fet up in his place Lewis VIIL father to St* 
Lewis king of France ? but they were prefently 

« Inaa fovereign of Effex, and afterwards declared mo- 
narch of the Anglo Saxons, was the moft UluftuQ.bs of , all 
the kings, who had reigned in this country. He compiled 
a body of laws, which ferved as the ground- yvork of thoTe 
published by Alfred, The only weak part of his charadlei* 
was an unkingly fpirit of devotion, which prompted him 
to abdicate the throne i but he was not biameable for the 
eftablfiiment of Peter*pence, which was originally no othpf 
than an elymofinary donation for the fupport of the EiigUCh 
Gcllege built by him' at Rome. ^ • 

■£ ,2 ■ ' difgufted 
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di%ufted with this new monarchj and then 
compelled him to crofs the Teas again, 

Wbiift the barons, with the bifiiops and 
|)opes^ were tearing all England to pieces, where 
each of them would fain have ruled, the peo- 
ple, that is^to fay, the moft numerous, the moil 
iifeful, and even the moft virtuous part of man- 
kind, compofed of thofe who addiS themfelves 
to the ftudy of the laws and of the fciences, of 
merchants, mechanics, and, in a word, of la- 
bourers, that firft and moft defpifed of all pro- 
fefEons ; the people, I fay, was confidered by 
them as animals of a nature inferior to the reft 
of the human fpecies. The commons were then 
far from enjoying the leaft fliare in the govern- 
ment : they were then villains or flaves, whofe 
labour,, and even whofe blood, was the property 
of their mafters, who called themfelves the No- 
bility. Far the greateft part of the human fpe- 
cies were in Europe, what they ftill are in feve- 
rai parts of the world, the flaves of fome lord, 
and at beft but a kind of cattle, which they 
bought and fold with their lands. It was the 
work of ages to render juftice to humanity, and 
to ^find out what a horrible thing it was, that 
the many flaould few whilft a few did reap : 
and is it not the greateft happinefs for the 
French, that the authority of thofe petty tyrants 
has been extinguifhed by the lawful authority of 
our fovereign, and in England by that of the 
king and nation conjointly ? 

Happily in thofe iHocks which the quarrels 
of kings and great oxen gave to empires, the 
chains of nations ha,ve been relaxed more or 
lefs. Liberty in England has arifen from the 
quarrels of tyrants. The barons- forced jJm . 

7. '.Sans 
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Sms Terre and Henry III. to grant that famous 
charter, the principal fcopeof which was in faS: 
to make kings dependant on the lords ; but, af 
the fame time, the reft of the nation were fa« 
voured, that they might fide with- their pre-* 
tended' protedfors. I'his great charter, which- 
is looked upon as the palladium and the confe- 
crated fountain of tire public liberty, is itfelf a 
proof how little that liberty was underftood ; 
the very title* fets it beyend all doubt, that the 
king thought himfelf abfolute, and that 

the barons, and even the clergy, forced him 
to relinquiih this pretended right, only becaufe 
they were ftronger than he. It begins in this 
manner; We, of our free will, grant the 
following privileges to the archbifhops, bifliops^, 
abbots, priors, and barons of our kingdom,’’ &c* 
In the articles of this charter there is not one 
word faid of the houfe of commons 5 a proof 
that no fuch houfe then exifled j or, if it did, 
that its power was next to nothing.* In this the 

♦ M. de Voltaire f&ems tO; bave coisndered this febjedfc 
fu^rficialiy. The two great qbartfers were no, other thaa- 
a confirmation and aiigmentation of thofc' rights and pcin^ 
leges which' the Engiilh. had enjoyed onder. the Sa3^n md> 
narchs 5 to the maintenance of ss^hich. Indeed, all the kings- 
fmee the Conqueil had fworn, at or after their coronatioOv 
The exprefiion of we grant of our free will,” &c. implies 
no more than his voluntary compliance with the demands of 
the barons. They demanded fach privileges as their right, 
and he declared he granted them freely. The ihoft efientiil- 
articles of the great charter were thefe :■ ** No freeman fhaU 
betaken, imprifoned, or difleized of his freehold, liberties, 
or free cuftoms, but by. the lawful judgment of his peer?,. 
Of by legal procefs*—* Amerciaments fhall be proportioned to 
the oifence and circtitnftances of the ofifender, fo as not Jo 
afiedl: his landed ellate, or difable him from! following Ss 
vocation j but be rated by a verdidl of twelve 
la the neighbourhood,,'' , ' 

E 3, ■ ; ■ ' ftSC 
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Iree men of"En;rlnncl are fpeciiied ; a n;elanchi> 
ly proof that there were then feme who were 
^10 1 fo. We ffe, bv the thirty-fecond article, 
that rhofe pretended free men owed their lords 
certain fervicude. Such a liberty as this fmelled 
very rankof ilavery. By the t\¥eii:y-fir{l article, 
the king ordsins, that from henceforth oilicers 
ihall be reftrained from forcibly feizing the horfes 
and carriages of free rn CD, except on paying for' 
the fame. This regulation was confidered -by 
the people as real liberty, bccaufe it deilroycd 
a mod intolerable kind of tyranny. Henry Vlih 
that fortunate conqueror and polifician, M’ho 
pretended to cheriCi the barons, whom he both 
feared and hated, b'cthonghi himfelf of the pro- 
jedi: of alienating their lands. By this means the 
villains, w^ho afterwards acquiied property by 
'their induftry^ bought the caftles of the great 
lords, who had ruined themfelves by their ex- 
travagance j and by degrees all tlie eftates al* 
moft in the kingdom changed mailers. 

The boufe of commons became every day 
more powerful ; the families of the antient 
peerage became extiiicl in time ; and as, in the 
rigour of the law, there is no other nobility 
in England befides the peers, the whole order 
vyould have ^en annihilated, had not the kit'igs 
created new barons from time to time; and this 
expedient preferved the body of the peers they 
had formerly fo much dreaded, in order to op« 
‘pofe the houfe of commons, now grown too 
powerful. All the new peers, which form the 
upper houfe, ' receive nothing befides their titles 
from the crown ; fcarce any of them poUefiing 
the lands from w'bence thofe tides are derived. , 
The duke of Dorfet,- for example, is 'onc' of 

lircm, 
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though he poSeiTes not a foot of land in 
Dorfetftiire ; another iliall be earl of a village, 
who hardly knows in what quarter of the ifian4 
fuch a village lies. . They only have a certaia 
power in pariiament, and no where out of it, 
which, with foixie few privileges, is all they 
enjoy. 

Here is no fuch thing as'' the of 

high, iniddle, and low juitice in Fiance ; nor ci 
the right of hunting on the lands of a citizen, 
who has not the liberty of firing a Tingle fliot: 
of a mil fleet on his own ellnte. 

A peer or nobleraan in this country pays hif? 
fiiare of the taxes as others do,, all of which are 
regulated by tlie houfe of commons 5 which 
heuie, if it is fecond only in rank, is the firft iu 
point of credit. The lords and bifliaps, it is 
true, mayrejedl any bill of the commons, when 
it regards the raiilagof money j but are iiot en- 
titled to make the fmalleit amendment in it : 
they muft either pafs it or throw it out, without 
any reftriciion whatever. When the bill is con- 
firmed by the lords, and approved of by the 
king, then every perfon is to pay liis quota 
without diftiaclion ^ anti that not according to 
his rank or quality, which would be abfurd, but 
in proportion to his revenue. Here is no 
or arbitrary, poll-tax, but a real tax cri landsf 
all of which underwent an actual valuation un- 
der the fiimous William III. 'I'hQ taxes fubiifl 
always the fame, notwichfiandlng the value of 
lands has rtfen ; Co that np. one is Gripped to the 
bone, nor of confequence can there be any 
ground of complaint : the feet of the peafant are 
not tortured with wooden {hoes f he ^eatsffle . 
beii w beaten bread, is well and warmiy 'ciQaeb- 
y.-,: E'4 . ^-.''ed. 
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ed, and is in no apprehenflons on account of 
the increafe of his herds and flocks j or terrified 
into a thatched houfe, inftead of a convenient 
fJated roofj for fear of an augmentation of the 
tailh the year following* There are even a. 
number of peafants^ or,, if you will, farmers.;), 
who have from five to fix hundred pounds fter- 
ling yearly income, and who are not above cul- 
tivating thofe fields which have enriched them;,, 
and where they enjoy the greateft of all humaa* 
bleflingSj liberty. 



Of their commerce, 

‘'^EVER has any people, finee the fall. 

of Carthage, been at the fame time powf* 
erful by fea and land, till Venice ihewed the 
example. The Portuguefe, from their: good: 
fortune in difcoveringtbe paffage by way of the 
Cspe of Good Hope, have been for feme time 
great lords on the coafls of the Eaft Indies, 
^biit have never been very refpediable in Europe* 
‘Even the United Provinces became warlike, 
contrary to their natural difpofition, and in 
fpite of themfelves ; and it can in np fort be afi 
cribed to their union among themfelves, but 
to their being united with England, that they 
have contributed to hold the balance in Europe 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Carthage, Venice, and Amfterdam, were 
undoubtedly powerful 5 but their coadudl has 
been exadly like that of merchants growa rich 
by traffic, wh.p afterwards purebafe lands with 

ih^ 
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tbe dignity of lordfhip annexed to them* Nei- 
ther Carthage^, nor Venice, nor Holland have,, 
from a warlike and even conquering begin- 
ning, ended in a commercial nation.. The 
Engllih are the only people exifting who 
have done, this:, they were a. long while war-» 
i-iors before they learned' to- cait' accounts.* 
They were entirely ignorant of numbers when: ^ 
they won the battles of Agincourt,.Cre(Iy, and 
Poidliers, and were iikewife ignorant that it 
was in their power to become corn-fadtors and 
woollen-drapers,, two things that would cer- 
tainly turn to much better account. This fci- 
ence alone has rendered the nation , at once 
populous,, wealthy,, and powerfoL London 
was a poor country-town. when Edward III. . 
conquered one half of France ; and It is wholly-' 
owing to this that the Englifli .. have become: 
merchants ; that London exceeds Paris, in ex- 
tent, an<i number of inhabitants 5 that they are - 
able to. equip and, man two hundred fail of'’ 
fhips of war, and keep the kings their allies in. 
pay.* The Scotch are a, people born warriors, . 
and who, from the purity of their air, inherit 
good fenfe.. Whence comes it then that Scot-- 
land, under, the name of an Unton^ is become- 
a province to England ? It is becaufe Scotland ^ ‘ 
has fcarce any other commodity than coal, and< 
that England has fine, tin, excellent wool,Vnd^ 

abounds . , 


^•S<3DtSaEid is by furprUmgly adapted to the- growth ^ . 

of commerce and manufa<ai3re. Bsfides coal, her moun*' 

Uins aiford inexba«nible mines of lead;, . iron> and copper. . 

Her hiils and valHes produce e-xcellent pafl'urage, fpt ■ 

, 'cattle and fheep j her foil is capable of raiSng MUi: ■ ; 

»,ad«om 5 her.,fe3S teem with myriads of 
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abounds in corn, rnanufa£lurcs,and trading ccni- 
panics. 

* ' When Lewis XIV. made Italy tremble, and 
his armies, already in pofiellion of Savoy and 
Piedmont, w^ere on the point of reducing Tu- 
rin, prince Eugene was obliged co march from 
the remoteft parts of Germany to the afilflarice 
of the duke of Savoy, He was in , want of 
jnoney, without which cities can neither be 
taken mv defended. He had recourfe to the 
Englifh merchants. In half an hour’s time 
they lent him five millions, with which he ef- 
fefled the deliverance of Turin, beat the PVench, 
and wrote this fbort note to thofe who had lent 
him the money: Gentlemen, I have received 
your money, and flatter myfelf I have em- 
ployed it to your fatisfacfion/’ This gives 
an iinglifliman a kind of pride, which is ex- 
tremely welL founded, and caufes him, not 
without reafon, to compare hiiiifelf to a citizen 
of Rome. Thus the younger fon of a peer of 
the realm is not above traffic. My lord Town- 
ibend, fecretary of ffate, has a brother wdio h 
Satisfied with being a merchant in the city. At 
the time when my lord Oxford ruled all Eng- 
land, his younger brother was a fa(Stor at Alep- 
po, whence he could never be prevailed on to 
xeturn, and where he died. This cuftom, 
which is now unhappily beginning to be laid 
afide, appears monftrous' to a German, wbofe 


exportation} het coaft abounds with the bef^ harbours In 
Europe 5 and her fituation between the Atlantic and Ger- 
man oceans is peculiarly favourable to foi'eig;n trade : her 
fubordination to England was the natural confequence cf 
her adjoining to a more populous, wealthy^ mduifrious, and 
united people. 

head 
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head is full of the coats of arms and pageants of 
his family. They can never conceive how it is 
poiKble thefon of an Engliflb peer fhould, be 
no more than a rich and 'powerful citizen^ 
whilfl: in Germany they are all princes. , I have 
known above thirty highneiles of the fame 
name, whofe whole fortunes and eftate put to- 
gether amounted to a few coats of arms, and 
the ftarving pride they inherited from their an* 
ceftors. 

In France everybody is a marquis ; and a man 
juft come from the obfcarity of fome remote 
province, with money in his pocket, and a 
name that ends with an ac or an ilk^ may give 
himfelf airs, and ufarp fuch ph.rafes as, J mmz 
of my quality and rank / and hold merchrints in 
the moft fovereigo contempt. The merchant 
again, by dint of hearing his profeffion (lefpifcd 
on all occafions, at laft is foo! enough to blu& 
at bis condition. I will not, however, take 
upon me to fay which is the moft lifeful to his 
country, and which of the two ought to have 
the preference whether the powdered lordj^ 
who knows to a minute when the king rifes or 
goes to bed, perhaps: to ftool, and who gives 
himfelf airs of importance in pdaying the pare 
of a flave in the antichamber of ibme minifter > 
or the merchant, who enriches bis country, 
and from his counting-houfe fends his orders 
into Surat or Cairo, thereby contributing to 
the happinefs and convenience of human na- 
ture. 
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T he reft of Europe, that is, theChriftm 
part of it, very gravely aflert that the 
Englifh are fools and madmen ; fools, in com- 
municating the contagion of the fmall-pox to 
their children, in order to hinder them from 
being fubjeii: to that dangerous and Joathfome 
diforderj madmen, in wantonly expofing them 
children to this peftilence, with defign to pror 
vent a contingent evil. The Englifc, on their 
fide, call the reft of Europe unnatural and 
cowardly | unnatural, in leaving their children^ 
expofed to almoft certain death by the fmall* 
pox j and cowardly, 'in fearing to give their 
children a trifling matter of pain from a pur- 
pofe fo noble and fo evidently ufefuL In order 
to determine which of the two are in the 
right, I fliall now relate the hiftory of this fa- 
mous pra^ice, which is in France the fubje£t 
of fo much dread. 

The women of' CircajSia have from time im-* 
memorial been accuftomed to give their chil- 
dren the fmail-pox, even as early as at fix months 
old, by making an incifion in the arm, and 
afterwards inferting in this incifion a puftule 

carefully 
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carefully taken from the body of fome other 
child* Thispuftule fo infinuated produces inv 
the body of the patient the fame cSeA th^ 
Ifeaven does in, a piece of dough ^ that is, it: 
ferments- in itj and communicates to the mafs. 
of blood the qualities with which it is im- 
pregnated* The puftules of the child infeSed 
in this manner ferve to convey the fame difeafe 
to others*. This diforder therefore is perpetu- 
ally circulating through the different parts of 
Circaffia ; and when, unluckily, there is no in* 
fedlion of the fmall-pox in the country, it ere* 
ates the fame uneafinefs^ as a, dearth,, or an un-^ 
healthy feafon,. would have occafioned. 

What has given rife to^this cuftom in Cir^ 
caffia, and which is extraordinary to other 
nations, is, howeverj, a,caufe common to them-, 
with all the nations on the face of the earth 
that is,, the tendernefs-^'of mothers, and motives - 
^f interefe. • The Circafiians are poor, but hav« 
handfome daughters 5 which, accordingly, is the, 
principal article of their foreign commerce* 
is they who furnifh. beauties for the feraglios- 
of the grand iignior, the fophi of Perfia, and ' 
others who are rich enough to purchafe and tO; 
maintain thefe precious commodities* Thefe 
people bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord that is, in virtuous-- 
and honourable principles, which contain the 
whole feience of wheedling the male part of 
the creation j the art of dancing,, with gef- 
tures expreffive of uncommon effeminacy and 
lafcivioufaefs 5, and lafily, that of rekindling. 


* This is a Grange of maternal toncismfs, to 
teed up their children for 
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by the moil bewitching artifices, the exhauftcd 
appetites of thofe haughty lords to whom their 
’ fates have deftined them. Tbefe poor creatures 
repeat their leffon every day wdth their mothers, 
in the fame manner as our girls do their cate- 
chifm ; that is, without underilanding a fingle 
fyllable of what is taught them. Now it often 
happened, that a father and mother, after hav- 
ing taken an infinite deal of pains in girag 
their children a good education, are all of a 
fudden fruilrated of their hopes. The fmalN 
pox getting into the family, one daughter per- 
haps died ; another loft an eye ; a third reco- 
vered, but with a disfigured nofe; fo that here 
was an honeft couple ruined pall all remedy* 
Often too an entire ftagnation of al) kind of 
commerce has enfued, -and that for feveral 
years running, when tb^ dlforder happened to 
be epidemical,, to the no fmall detriment of the 
feraglios of Turkey and Perfia. 

A commercial people are always exceedingly 
vigilant with regard to their intereft, and never 
negledl thofe pieces of knowlege that may be 
of ufe in the carrying on their traiiic. The 
Circafilans found, that upon computation, in' a 
thoufand perfons there #ere hardly one that 
was ever twice feized wnth th& fmall-pox com- 
pletely formed j that there had been inftances 
oTa perfon’s having had a flight touch of the 
fmalLpox, or fomething refembling it, but there 
never w^ere any two relapfes knowm to be 
dangerous : in fhort, that in f:i&. the fame 
perfon has never been knowii to have been 
twice infecled with this uiforder. They fur- 
ther remark, that when the difeafe is mild, and 
the breaking out has only to pierce through 

■ a thin 
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a thm and delicate fkin, they leave no fort of 
mark on the face behind them. From thefe 
natural obfervations they concluded, that if a 
child of fix months or a year old was to have a 
mild kind of the fmall-pox, that not only the 
child would certainly furvive, but would get 
the better of it without fo much as bearingany 
marks of it, and would affuredly be quit of it 
during the remainder of its life. From hence 
it followed of courfe, that their only method 
would be to communicate the diforder to their 
children betimes, which they did, by infinuat- 
ing into the child’s body a puftule taken from 
the body of one infedied with the fmall-pox, 
the moft completely formed, and at the fame 
time the moft' favourable kind that could be 
found. The expeilment could fcarce poiBbly 
fail. The Turks a very fenfible people, 
foon adopted this practice , and, at this day, 
there is fcarce a bafhaw in Conftantinople who 
does not inoculate his children v/hile they 
arc at the breaft. 

There are fame who pretend the CireafEans 
formerly learned this cuftom from the Arabians. 
We will leave this point in hiftory to be 'elu- 
cidated by fome learned Benedictine, who will 
not fail to comprofe feveral volumes, in folio 
upon the fubjecl, together with the -neceffary 
vouchers. All I have to fay of the matter is, 
that in the beginning of the reign of George L 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, one of the 
moft celebrated ladies in England for her ftrong 
and folid good fenfc, happening to be with her 

* Th® Turks never adopted the practice of Inocula- 
tion, if we may depend upon the latell and heft accotmtJS 
f eceiyeci from Conflantinople. ■ 

hufband 
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huftand at Conftantinople, refolved wicKouti 
any kind of difficulty^ to give the fmall-pox to. 
^ child ffie had had in that country,. In vain^ 
did her chaplain remonftrate that this pra^lice^ 
was by no means confiftent withGhriftian prin- 
ciplesj, and could only, be expefled to fucceed: 
with infidels j. my lady Wordey^'s fon reco« 
veredj and was prefendy as well as could be 
wiflied. This lady,, on her return, to Lon- 
don^ communicated the experiment fhe had! 
made to the princefs of Wales % now queen of 
Great Britain. It muft be acknowleged that,, 
fetting crowns and titles allde, this princefs is, 
certainly born for the encouragement of arts,^ 
and for the good of the human race, to whom- 
fliie is a generous benefadlor She is an amiable, 
philofppher feated on a throne,, who has im- 
proved every opportunity of inftrudlion, and; 
who has. never let flip any occafion" of fhewing/ 
her innate generofity. It is fhe who on hear- 
ing that a daughter of Milton, was ftili living,, 
and in extreme mifery, immediately /ent^her a/' 
conflderable prefent ; fhe it is, who encourages, 
the celebrated father. Courayer , , in a word, it is., 
file who deigned to become the mediatrix be- 
tween doQor Clarke and Mr.,Xeibnitz As, 
foon asihe heard of inoculation fon the fmall- 
pox, fhe caufedan experiment of it to be tried 
on four criminals under fen tence of death, who^ 
were thus doubly indebted to- her for their- 
lives for (he not only refeued them from the 
gallows, but, by means of this artificial kind: 


The late QbeeVi Caroline. 

rf. Leibnitz attacked the philofophy of Sir Ifaac Newlo% 
which wa« defended by Ckrke, . 

of: 
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the fmall-pox, prevented them from hav- 
ing it in the natural way, which they, in 
all human probability, would have had, and* 
of- which they might have died in a more 
advanced age. The princefe, thus afTured 
of the utility of this proof, caufed her own 
children to be inocukted. All England^ 
or rather Britain, followed her example^ fa 
that from that time at leafl: fix tboufand chil- 
dren fiand indebted for their lives to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, as do all the fair of the 
iiland for preferving their beauty. 

In an hundred perfons that come into the 
world, at deaft fixty are found to catch the 
fmalJ-pox j of thefe fixty, twenty are known to 
die. in the moft favourable times, and twenty 
more wear very difagreeabie marks of this cruel 
diforder as Jong as they live. Here is then a 
fifth part of the human fpecies affu redly kill ed> 
or, at leafi, horribly disfigured. Among the 
vafl: numbers inoculated in Great Britain, or ^ 
in Turkey, none are ever known to die, except 
fuch as were in a very ill ftate • of health, 
or giien over Before. No one is marked with 
it, no one is ever infe3ed a fecond time. Tup- 
pofing the inoculation to be perfefl, that is, 
to have taken place as it ought. It is there- 
fore certain, that, had foine French lady 
imported this fecret from Conftantinople into 
Paris, fee would have rendered an ineftimable 
and everlafiing piece of fervice to the nation. The 
duke d® Vilieqaier, father to. the prefen t duke 
d’ Aumont, a nobleman of the moft robuftcon- 
ftitution, would not have been cut off in the flpyver ^ 
of his age ^ the; prince de Soubife^ who ery oyeitife ‘ 
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nioft remarkable flate of good health eve? 
■ known, w'ould not have been carried off at 
« live and twenty j nor would jVP^^fjQIgneur^ the 
grandfather of Lev; is XV. been laid in his 
grave by it. in his fiftieth year* The twenty 
thoufand perfons who died at Paris In 1723 
would have been now’' alive. ..Wliat fcall v/e 
lay -then? Is it that the French Ft a lower 
value upon life r or are the ladies cf France lefs 
anxious about the preiervation of their channs? 
It is true, and it nxuft be acknowlegcd, we are 
a very odd kind of people ! It is poOible, duit 
in tea years we may think cf adopting thisBri*. 
tifh cuftom, provided the doctors and curates, 
allow us this indulgence 5 or, perhaps,, the 
French wall inoculate their children, out of 
mere whim and maggot, feould thofe ifland- 
ei's leave it off, from their natural iiicon- 
ffancy ' 

I learn that the Chinefe have pracii fed this 
cufiom thefe two hundred years laft paft 5 the 
example of a nation that has the firft charadler 
in point of mtumt good fenfe, as well as 
of their excellent internal police, is a ftrong 
prejudice in its favour. It is true, the Chi- 
nefe follow a method, pecuiiay to themfelves ; 
they make no, incifion, but take the fmall-pox 
lip the nofe in powder, juft as we do a pinch 
of fnuff : this method is more pkafant, but 
amounts to much the fame thing, and ferves 
equally to prove, that had inoculation been 
pradHied in France, it muft affuredly have faved 
the lives of tlioufands. 

This chapter is takeo from a letter writted in 172.7* 
the reft has been added iince that time, ■ 

It 
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. It is fonne years fiace a Jefuit miSionary har- 
ing read this chapter, and being in a province of 
Afnerics, where the fmall -pox makes horrible 
ravages, bethought himfelf of cauflng all the 
Indian children he baptized to be inoculated, 
fo that they are indebted to him not only For 
this prcient life, but alfo for life eternal at the 
fame tiare: what ineilimable gifts for favages f 
The biOiop of Worceffer has lately preached 
tip the doctrine of inoculation at London ; he 
has proved, like a good citizen and patriot, 
v/h.U a vait number of fubjects this praclice 
preferves to a nation ; a dofiVine which he has 
ah'b inforced by fuch arguinenfs as might be 
expelled from a paftor and aChriffian* They 
would preach at Paris againft this falubry in- 
ventiori, as they wrote twenty years ago againft 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy : in fliort, every 
thing contributes to prove that the Englifh are 
greater philofophers, and.pofleffl'd of mdre cou- 
rage than we. It wiir require a conliderafale 
fpace of time before a true fpirit of rcafpii 
and . a particular boldnefs oF.";fentiinent, wdH 
be able to make their way over the Straits of 
Dover. 

, It muft not, however, be imagined, that no 
perfons are . to be met w'lth from the Orkneys 
to the South Foreland but philofophers j the 
other rpecies will always form .the greateft nmn- 
her. Inoculation was at firft oppofed in Lon- 
don ; and a great while before the bifhop of 
Worcefter preached this gofpel From the pul- 
pit, a certain curate had taken it into his head 
to declaim againft this pradice: he told his co^p- 
gregation, that Job had certainly been ipocur- 
Jated by the devil. This man. fpoiled a good 

* Capuchin, 
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Capuchin, for which nature feems to have in- 
tended him ; he was certainly unworthy the 
honour of being born in this ifland* So we fee 
prejudice, as ufual, firft got poflefTion of the 
puPpit, and reafon could not reach it till long 
after j this is .no more than the common pro- 
grefs of the human mind. 

On Chancellor BACON. 

YT is not Jong fines that ridiculous and 
threadbare queftion was agitated in a cele- 
brated affemhiy ; who was the greateft man^ 
whether Caefar or Alexander, Tamerlane or 
Crom welL Somebody made ' anfwer,- that it 
inuft undoubtedly be Sir Ifaac ,NewtGa» , This 
man was certainly in the righti for i if true 
greatnefs confifts in having received from hea- 
ven the advantage of a fuperior genius, with 
the talent of applying it for the intereft of the 
pofiefibr and of mankind, a man like Mr. New- 
ton, and fuch an one is hardly to be met with 
in ten centuries, is furely by much the greatefty 
and thofe ftatefmen and conquerors which no 
age has ever been without, are commonly but 
fo many illuftrious villains. It is the man who 
fways our minds by the prevalence of reafom 
and the native force of truth, not they who 
reduce mankind to a ftate of fiavery by brutifik 
force and downright violence ; the man who 
by the vigour of his mind, is able to pene-r. 
trate into the hidden fecrets of nature, and 

yvhofsi; 
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tyliofe capacious foal can contain the vaft frame 
of the univerfcs not thofe who Jay nature wafte, 
and defolate the face of the earth, that clairhs 
our reverence and admiration. 

Therefore, as you are defirous to be informed 
of the great men that England has produced, 
I fliall begin with the Bacons, the Lockes, and 
the Newtons, &c. The generals and minifters 
will come after them in their turn. 

I muft begin with the celebrated baron of 
Verulam, known to the reft of Europe by the 
name of Bacon, who was the fon of a certain, 
keeper of the feals, and was for a confide rabie 
time chancellor under James L Notwithftand- 
ing the intrigues and buftle of a court, and the 
occupations incident to bis oiHce, which Would 
have required, his whole attention, he found means 
to become a great philofopher, agood hiftorian, 
and an elegant writer 5 and what is yet more 
wonderful is, that he lived in an age where the 
art of writing was totally unknown, and where 
found philofophy was ftill hfs fo. This perfo- 
nage, as is the way amongft mankind, was more 
•vaiiied'-after- his -d'eath. than, whijlll' he lived., :His 
enemies 'were courtiers refiding: at London, 
whilft his admirers confifted wholly of foreign- 
ers. When the marquis d'Effiat brought the 
princefs Mary, daughter to Henry the Great, 
over to be married to king Charles, this mini- 
fter paid Bacon a vifit, who being then con- , 
fined to afick bed, received him with dofe cur- 
tains. You are like the angels,’^ faid d’Ef- 
fiat to him ; we hear much talk of them, 
and whilft,. every body thinks them fuperior 
to ■ men, we . are never ftvonred with a" l|gM 
of them.’* ' ' ' L- 
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You have been toid^ in what manner Bacon 
was accufed of a crime which .s 
v^intr th« fin of a philofopher* ; of being cor- 
b, p” »ni,?y .nd how b. ™ 

fentence^ bv the houfe of peers to pay a fin.- 
of about four hundred thouland hvres of cur 
money, befides lofing his office of aiancehor, 
and beino- degraded from the rank ana dignity 
of a pe”,? At profent the Eoglia rovere h,. 
memory to fuch a degree as, wnh great diffi- 
cuky, to allow him to have been in the kaft. 
3 y. Should you afk.me what think of it, 
i will make ufe of a laying I heard f™m Lord 
Tirtiinohroke They happened to be talking of 
?he avarice with which the duke of Marlborough 
had been taxed, and quoted feveral 'ttftanceaof 
it for the truth of which they appealed to Lord 

Bolingbroke, who, as being of a contrary patty^ 
miehrperbaps, without any trefpals againft the 
laws of decorum, freely fay what he thought. 

He was,” faid he, “ fo great a man that 
do not recollea whether he had any [aults or 
no” I fiiall therefore confine myfelf to let 
you know what thefe qualities are which have 


« Lord Verulatn being committed to the Tower, and 

ijuiu . . . r Hjg charge* 


^ . of” orru which wa. laid to his charge. 

confciou5of ^^atcorruputn nanfeffioe: him. 


- the houfe of pee., confemog him- 
Za reoueftins: that he might n 


fetf guilty, aL requeuing that he might 
the lime of a public trial. He was deprived of his oSce 
f .Weller ■ rendered incapable of fitting in the upper, 
tout Of^arliament ; fined in forty thoufand PO“”ds ; and. 
.Wemned to be imprifoned in the Tower during tjiehing s 
i«Ce Tames, in confideration of his great genius, re- 
KThis fine, releafed him from prifon, and indulged lu^ 
with a very confiderable penfion. After aii, the crimelai^ 

rSs charge was rather the effea of weaknefs and inatten- 

.. . .w”. •' “ : 
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acquired chancellor Bacon the efteem of ali Eu- 
rope.. 

The nioft fingular, as well as the mofl: .ex- 
cellent of all his works^j is that which is now 
the ieaft read, and at the fame time the mofl: 
ureful ; I mean his Novmn Sdentlarum Orgmmnu 
This is the fcaffold by means of which the edi- 
fice of the new' philolbphy has been reared ; fo 
that when the building was compleated, the 
fcaflbid vcas no longer of any ufe. Chancellor 
Bacon was ffill unacquainted with nature, but 
he perfe( 3 ;iyknew, and pointed out extraordinary 
well, all the paths which lead to her recefles. 
He had very early defpifed what thofe fquare- 
cap’d fools teach in thofe dungeons called C?/- 
kges^ under the name of philofophy, and did 
every thing in his power that thofe bodies, in- 
ftituted for the cultivation and perfeding the 
human underftanding, might ceafe .any longer 
to mar it, by their quiddities, their horrors 
tumiQu, their fuhjianticd forms, with the reft of 
that jargon which ignorance and a nonfenfical 
jumble of religion had. confecrated. 

This great man is' the father of eicperimental 
philofopby. It is true, wonderful difeoveries 
had been made even before his time j the ma- 
riner's compafs, the art of printing, that of en- 
graving, the art of painting in oil, that of 
making glafs, with the remarkably advantageous 
invention of reftoring in fome meafiire fight to 
the blind j that is, to old men, by means of 
fj^eftacles ; the fecret of making gunpowder, 
&c. had been already difcoveredp They had 
gone in fearch of, difeovered, and conquered a 
r^ew world in another bemirphere. Who vyouM 
isjpt have thought that thefe fablime difeoveries 
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'Iiad been made by the greateft philofopheirSs, 
-and in times much more enlightened than ours? 

• By no means j for all thefe aftonifliing revolu- 
tions happened in the ages of fcholaftic barba- 
rity* Chance alone has brought forth almofi: 
all thefe inventions 5 it is even pretended, that 
chance has had a great lhare in the difcovery 
of America; at leaft,^ it has been believed that 
Chriftopher Columbus undertook this voyage on, 
the faith of a captain of a ihip who had been 
caft by a ftorm on one of the Carifabee iflands. 
Be this as it will, men had learned to penetrate 
to the utmofi: limits of the habitable globe, and 
to deftroy the moll impregnable cities with an 
artificial thunder^ much more terrible than the 
real ; but they were ftilh ignorant of the circu- 
lation of the blood, the weight and prefiure of 
the air, the laws of motion, the dodlrine of 
' light and colour, the number of the planets in 
our fyftem, &c. And a man that was c^^pabie 
to maintain athefis on the Gmgmesof 
the umverfab a parte rei^ or fuch^like nonfenfe, 
was confidered as a prodigy. 

The moft wonderfuf and ufeful inventions 
are by no means thofe which do moft honour 
to the human mind. And it is to a certain me- 
chanical inftindl, which fubfifts in almoft every 
man, that we owe far the greater part of the 
arts, and in no manner whatever to philo- 
fophy. The difcovery of fire, the arts of 
making bread, of melting and working metals, 
of building houfes, the invention of the ftiut- 
tle, are infinitely more ufeful than printing and 
the compafs ; notwithftanding, all thefe were 
invented by men who were ftdi in a ftate of 
barbarity. What aftonifliing things have the 

* ' Greeks 
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Greeks and Romans fince done in mechanics? 
Yet men believed^ in their time, that the hea- 
i^ens were of chryftal, and the ftars were fo^ 
many fmall lamps, that fonietimes fell into the 
fea; and one of their greateJEl philofophers, af- 
ter many refearchesj had at length difcovered 
that the ftars were fo many pebbles, that had 
flown off like fparks ffom the earth. 

In a word, there was not a man who had 
any idea of experimental philofophy before 
chancellor Bacon; and of an infinity of expe- 
riments which have been made fince his time, 
there is hardly a fingle one which has not been 
pointed out in his book. He had even made a 
-good number of them himfelf. He conftrudied 
ieveral forts of pneumatical machines, by which 
he difcovered the elafticity of the air; he had 
long brooded over the difcovery of its v/eight, 
and was even at times very near- catching it, 
when it was laid hold of by Torricelli. A mort 
time after, experimental phyficks began, at the 
fame inftant, to be cultivated in almoft all parts 
of Europe. This was a hidden treafure of which 
Bacon had fome glimmerings, and which all 
the philpfophers whom his promifes had encou- 
raged, made their utmoft efforts to lay open; 
We fee in his book mention made in exprefs 
terms of that new attradfion of which Mr. 
Newton paffes for the inventor. V/e muft 
enquire,’' faid Bacon, whether there be not 
a certain magnetical force, which operates re- 
ciprocally between the earth and other heavy 
bodies, between the moon and the ocean, be- 
tween the planets, &c.” In another place he 
fays, Either heavy bodies are impelled .to- 
wards the center of the' earth, or they aiemu^. 

F . tualiy 
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tnally attra£^ed by it ; in this latter cafe it is evi- 
dentj that the nearer falling bodies approach the 
earth, the more forcibly are they attracted by it. 
We muif try, continues he, whether the fame 
pendulum clock goes'fafter on the top of a 
mountain, or at the bottom of a mine. If the 
force of the weight diminifli on the mountain, 
and increafe in the mine, it is probable the earth 
has a real attracting quality/' 

This precurfor in philofophy was alfo an ele- 
gant writer, an hiftorian, and a wit. Hb mo'^ 
rai effays are in high eftimation, though they 
feem rather calculated to inflrudl than to pleafe ; 
and as they arc neither a fatire on human nature, 
like the maxims of Rochefoucault, nor a fchool 
of fcepticifm, like Montagne, they are not lb 
much read as thefe two ingenious books. His 
life of Henry VII. pafled for a m after- piece ; 
but how is it poffible fome people fliould have 
been idle enough to compare fo fmall a work 
with the hiftory of our illuftrious M. deThou ? , 
Speaking of that famous Impoftor Perkins, fon 
of a Jew convert, who aflumed fo boldly the 
name of Richard IV. king of England, being 
encouraged by the duchefs of Burgundy, and 
who difputed the crown v.?ith Henry VIL he 
exprefles himfelf in thefe terms : About this 

time king Henry was befet with evil fpirits, by 
the witchcraft of the duchefs of Burgundy, who 
conjured up from hell the ghoft of Edward IV. 
in order to torment king Henry. When the 
duchefs of Burgundy had inftrudfed Perkins, (lie 
began to confider with herfelf in what region of 
the heavens die fiiould make this comet fhine, 
and refolved immediately that it Ihould make its 
appearance in |he horizon of Ireland/' I think 

our 
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ouf fage de Thou feldom gives into this galli- 
maufry, which ufed formerly to pats for the 
fublime, but which at prefent Is known by 
proper title, the hmnhafl* 

O N L O C K E. 

^T^HERE furely never was a moreTolid 
and more methodical underfoanding, nor a 
more acute and accurate logician than Locke, 
though he was far from being an excellent ma- 
thematician. He never could bring himfelf to 
undergo the drudgery of calculation, nor the 
dryneis of mathematical truths, which offer no 
fenfible image to the underftanding ; and no one. 
has morefully evinced thanhehasdone,tbataman, 
without the fmalleft affiftance from geometry, 
might ftill poffefs the moft geometrical intelledi 
poSible. The great philofophers before his 
time, bad made nodifHcuIties in determining the 
eflence or fubftance of the human foul j but as 
they were wholly ignorant of the matter, it was 
but reafonable they fliould be all of them of dif- 
ferent opinions. 

In Greece, which was at one the cradle of 
arts, and of errors, where the greatnefs and 
folly of the human mind were puChed to fo great 
a heighth, they reafoned on the foul exadly as 
do. The divine Anaxagoras, who had al- 
tars eredied to him, for teaching men that the fun 
was bigger than the Peloponneius, that foow was 
black, that the fky was of ftone, affirmed that" 
F 2 ‘ the 
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the foul was aerial though immortaL 

Diogenes, a different perfon from him^ who be- 
came afterwards a Cynic from a counterfeiter of 
money, afferted, that the foul was a portion of 
the fubifance of God ; a notion which had at 
leaft /omething ftxiking. Epicurus maintains 
•the foul is- compofed of parts in the fame man- 
lier as matter. Ariftotle, whofe works have 
■ been interpreted a thoufand different w^ays, be- 
caufe they were in hB. abfolutely unintelligible, 
was of opinion, if we may truft feme of his difei- 
pies, that the underftandings of all mankind 
•were but one and the fame mbflance. The di - 
vine Plato, mafter to the divine Ariftotle, and 
the divine Socrates, mafter to the divine Plato, 
feid, that the foul was at the fame time corpo- 
real and eternal. The demon of Socrates bad, 
no doubt, let him into the fecret of this mat- 
ter. There are afiu ally feme who pretend, 
that a fellow who boafted of having a fa- 
miliar, was mpft affuredly either knave, or 
fool ; poffibly they who fay fo may be rather too 
fqueamifh. 

As for oor fathers of the ebureb, feveral of 
them, in the firft ages, were of opinion that 
the human foul, as well as the angels and God 
•himfeif, were all corporeal. The worldis every 
day improving; .St, Bernard, as father: MabiUo^ 
is forced to own, taught, with refpe^ to the foul, 
that after death it did not behold God in heaven, 
but was obliged to reh fatisfied with converfmg 
with the! humanity of Jefus Chrift, PoiTibly 
they took it for once on his bare word $ 
^though the adventure of the crufade has fome- 
what dijflened tbe.credit of his oracles; Whole 

. ; drones 
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drones of fchoolmen came after, him : there 
was the irrefragable do<fior% the flibtil doSor;*^^ 
uhe angelic doctor §5 the feraphic dodtqr [|^ the che-. 
rubimical dodlor, all of whom rnade no fcrople 
of faying they were perfedtly clear as to the fours 
iiibflancej but who bsve, for all that, fpokcn of 
St exadily as if they neither under ft ood one fylia-' 
ble of what they fpoke of, and wanted that no- 
body elfe iliould, Cur Defcartes, born to difcover 
■ the miiiakes of antiquity, only that he might 
' fubftiiute his own in their place, and bprc 
down by the ftream of fyftem,' which hood- 
winks the greateft men, imagined he had de- 
monilrated, that the foul was the fiutne thing 
with thought, in- the fame mapner as matter is* 
the fame with e^'tenfipn.,, fje firefly naaicitaipeds 
that the faiil always thinks, and that lit its wl- 
val in ihe body,, it is prpvided with a whole 
jnagazine of metaphyfical notions, as .of Gpd, 
fpace, inanity, and fully fuppl led v'^^ith alj forts 
^ of abilraft ideas,, which k .unhappily jpfes the 
moment it cornes forth from itjs mother -s wpmi>* 
Father iViallebranchc, of tbs' pr.afqry, in "his\ijub“ 
lime i'llufidns'/ sdmifs pfiip Tuch’ thin:| ,as i'p.p'^te- 
ideas,, though, h.e made '..no ’ nianher pf dpuht of 
o.ixr feeing , every 'thin^ in'' "God and God 
himfelf, if it is lawful to fpcak in this manoerj 
was the very effence of.puf fbuL. ... , \ 

After fo many fpeculative gep.tlem,e|i had' 
formed this romance of the foul, ope tmJy wife 19m 
appeared, whp has, in the mpli mstrdeft maiuiet 
i!inag'inaWe^_' given uslfs.realhfflpry^^ Mi*, iipc^e' ' 
laid open' id ■ 'hup' thp ^apii.cof^y p£ 'hk 

^ : ; 7r . T — ; — r: ^ ■ 
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foul, juft. as feme learned anatomift would have 
done that of the body. He avails himfelf through- 
»)Ou£ of the help of metaphyfical lights; andaltho' 
he is fometimes bold enough to fpeak in a pofitive 
nianner, he is on other occafions not afraid to dif- 
cover doubts. Inftead of determining at once what 
we were entirely ignorant about, he examines, Oep 
by ftep, iheobje<5fs of human knowledge; he takes 
a child from the moment of its birth ; he accom* 
panics him through all the ftages of the human un- 
derllanding ; he views what he poffefles in com* 
mon with the brutes, and in what he is fuperior 
to them. Above all, he is felicitous to examine 
the internal evidence of confeioufneft. I 
leave, fays he, thofe who are poffeffed of more 
knowledge than I am, to determine whether our 
fouls exifts before or after the organization of the 
body ; but cannot, help acknowledging that the 
foul that has fallen to my fhare, is one of thofe 
coarfe material kinds of fouls which cannot al- 
ways think; and 1 am even fo unhappy as not 
to be able to conceive how it ftiould be more 
inilifpehfablj neceffary that the foul fliould al- 
'wa'ys; think, than it ftiould be that the body 
ftiould always be in motion.” 

For my own fhare, I am proud of the honour 
of being every whit as ftupid in this point as Mr* 
Locke. No body lhall ever perfuade me that I 
always think ; and I don^t find myfeif in the 
leaft more difpofed than he to think, that, a few 
weeks after I was conceived my foul was very 
learned, and acquainted with a thoufand things 
that I forgot the moment I came into the world, 
and that I pofiefled to very little good purpofe 
in the uUruSy fo many valuable fecrets in philo- 
fophy, all of which abandoned me the ihftant 

they 
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they could have been of any advantage, and 
which I have never fmce been able to re- 
cover. 

Locke, after detnplifliing the notion of innate 
ideas ; after having renounced the vain opinion 
that the mind always thinks; having fully efla- 
biiihed this point, that the origin of all our 
ideas is from the fenfes^'; having examined our 
fimple and compound ideas; having accompanied 
the mind in all its operations; having fliewn the 
imperfeilion of all the languages fpoken by men, 
and what a grofs abufe of terms we are every 
moment guilty of ; Locke, I fay, at length pro- 
ceeds to confider the extent, or rather the no- 
thingnefs, of human knowledge. This is the 
chapter in which he has the boldnefs to advance, 
though in a modeft manner, That we fiiall 
never be able to determine, whether a being, 
purely material, is capable of thought or nof’^ 
This fagacious propofition has pafTed with more 
than one divine as a fcandaloiis aflerdon, that 
the foul is material and mortal. ■ Some Englrfe 
devotees as ufual gave the alarm. The fuper- 
ftitious are in foclety what poltroons are in an 
armyi they infedl the reft with their own 
panics. They cried out, that Mr. Locke wanted 
to turn all religion topfy-turvy : there was, how- 
ever, not the fmalleft relation to religion in the 
affair, the queftionwas purely philofophical, and 
altogether independent of faith and revelation. 
They had only to examine, without rancour, 
whether it were a contradiSion to fay, that 

* This is exprefly the do£b'ine ef Ariftotle. The fqial 
has no knowledge hut that which flie acquires 
the canal of the fe*£es. . ' 

F 4 „ / ; mat* ' 
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matter . is incapable of thought/^ and, God 
. is able to endow matter with thought/^ But ir. 

too frequent with theologians to begin with 
pronouncing that God is offended, whenever we 
are not of their fide of the queftion, or happen 
net to think as they do : the cafe is pretty, much ■ 
like that of the bad poets, who took it into their 
•heads to imagine Boileau fpoke hlgh-treaforis. 
when he was only laughing at the fillinefs of 
their wretched eompofitjons. Dodc-r Stilling™ 
fleet has acquired the charafter of a modeme 
divine, only becaufe he has refrained from abufis ' 
in his controverfy with Mr. Locke. He ven- 
tured to enter the lifts with him, but was 
vanquifted, becaufe he realbned too m.uch like a 
do(51:or ; whilft Locke, like a true philofopher,. 
fully acquainted with the ftx.ength and w.eaknefe* 
of human underftandmg, fought with arms of- 
whofe temper he was perfeSly wdh-tffurccl* 
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T ET u$ fuppofe a dozen philo&phers in m- 
jUapd, where they never iaw any thing he» 
ifides the vegetable world. Such m ifland, and 
efpeciaijy half a fcore or a. dozen good philofo^ 
p.hers, are, ""tis true, no eafy matter to be met 
with 5 , but however we may very well imaging; 
them, and therefore the hypothefisds allowable*. 
They admjre that life which circulates through 
the pores and fibres of plants^ which feems 
times to he' annihilated) and.,al; feviw'- 

agaia r. 
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again : and not ^being orer and abov^e well in- 
, formed of .the genei^iibn .of plants, or ki; what 
•manner they receive, their, growth and nourifii- 
.meat,' they-. theiTsfore call this ’the vegetative 
fouL What do you mean i>y the teroi vegrta* 
fiulP will fame one. afk.: It is, anfwer- 
4hey, a.word :W,e.iiiake ufeof to fignify that on- 
Jcnown fpring by v^Jiich aJl tbefe operations are 
.performed. But, fays fome mechanic,, do yon* 
not fee all this is done in. a natural way, by 
means of weights^ levers,, wheels, and puliies?" 
No, fay our philoibpherSj by no means. There 
is fomething more in this fort of vegetation 
than mere matter and motion;: there is befides 
a fecret . power with which all.plants are endowed, . 
by which they .admit the fap that is neceffary for 
their.nouriilwnent j.and this. power, which cannot 
podibly be explained by any laws of mechanifm, , 
is a gift which .God has ^beftowed on matter, 
and whereof, neither you. nor I can comprehend 
the return... 

After a good deal; of wTangfing, at length, 
OUT philofophers difeoyer .the, animals. Aha ! 
fay ^they, after a Jong.fcruiiny, , here, are beings 
organized exadlly as we. are I 1 'hey. Isave certainly 
the gift of memory,, and that frequeatiy in 
‘a degree fupefior to ourfelves. They have the* 
fame, paffions too ; : they.have .knowledge or con- 
.fcioufiiefs 5 ' they. communicate their wants; and 
perpetuate their fpecies exa^ly.in the fame man- 
itier, and as well as the; bed: metaphy heian of us 
.all could havetdoiae. They proceed to the df- 
/©{Sion of one of thefe- beings, : in which they- 
find a heart .and .^a. brain. ;What ! fay they, . is it 
poffibk the author of tkefe. machines, who . 
niothi.t}g.inyain, .flxoulAhave given tb€ma|r^' 

" ' ■ 5 ,;. " 
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organs of fenfation, merely to prevent their being^ 
in the leafl: capable of fenfation ? The thought 
teems with abfurdity. There is therefore moft 
affuredly fome attribute within them, which h 
properly what we call Soul^ for want of a bet- 
ter word ; fomething which is capable of per- 
ceptioiij and which is provided with a certain ftock 
of ideas. The quefiion is, what this thinking 
principle is ? Can it be fomething entirely dif- 
ferent from matter ? Is it a pure nnmixed fpirit ? 
or fhall we fay, it is a being of a middle nature 
between that matter, whole properties we know 
not in any degree, and pure fpirit, about which* 
we are at ieaft as much in the dark ? or fliall 
it be a property with which God endowed or- 
ganized matter ? 

Then they fall to making experiments on in- 
fects, as on earth-worms, or the polypus ; they 
cut them into feveral portions, and are aftonifhed, 
after fome little time, to fee new heads grow 
out of each Cngle part; the fame animal re- 
produces itfelf, and draws' from its very defiruc- 
tion the means of multiplying its fpecies. Has 
it feveral fouls, which wait to animate thefe parts 
fo reproduced, when the head ftiall have been 
fevered from the original trunk ? They refembk 
the trees which flioot out branches, and which 
reproduce their like from their wounds : Gao 
thefe trees have feveral fouls too ? This is by no 
means likely ; it is therefore probable the 
fouls of thefe beafts are of another fpecies than 
that to which we gave the name of vegetative 
foul in plants | it muft therefore be a fuperior 
faculty, with which God has defigned to animate 
certain portions of matter ; it is a new proof of 
his power, and affords new matter pf adorationv 

Some ■ 
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Some perfon equally overbearing and . falfe in 
his i-eafonings, happens to hear this difeourfe, and 
fays. You are a fet of impious wretches, wholie 
bodies ought to be burned, for the good of 
your fouls, for denying man’s immortality. Our 
philofophers are ftruck with fuch unheard of lan- 
guage, and look at one another in amaze- 
ment j one of them anfwers in a mild and placid 
tone of voice. Why in fuch bafte to burn us ! 
What reafon can you have to think that we 
hold that cruel foul of yours to be mortal ? 
Becaufe you believe, replies the other, that 
God has given thefe brutes, who are or- 
ganized as we are, the fa&jlty of forming ideas 
and fen tinient Now .know that the fouh of 
brutes perifli with them; therefore you mull cer- 
tainly hold that the fouls of men perifli alfo 
The philofopher anfwers* Wc are far frorti 
pretending to any certainty that what we call foul 
in the brutes periflies with them ; we are well 
allured matter never periflies at all 5 and we are 
of opinion, it is poffible God may have endov/j 
ed animals with fomewhat that may retain 
to all eternity, if God fo pleafe, the faculfy 
of forming ideas. We are very far from aflerr* 
ing, that the thing is really and certainly fo ;' it 
belongs not to man to be fo confident of him- 
felf ; but we dare not fet bounds to the power of 
the Deity. We fay it is extremely probable that 
the brutes, which are mere matter, may "have 
received from him a certain portion of intellf- 
gence. We difeover daily certain properties of 
matter; that is to fay, fo many gifts of the 
Deity, whereof we had here before no manner 
of conception. ' We at fifft defined matter to be 
an extended fubftance : afterwards difboVered 
F 6 ' 
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' we ought to have added folidity ; fottie time af- 
ter we tnew that thistnatter had a certain power, 
or force, which is called inert force^ or ^is mer^ 
after which again we were quite aftomfhed, 
to be reduced to the neceiSty of acknowledging 
that matter 'gravitates. 

Upon our attempting to pufli our enquiries-: 
ftill farther, we were forced to own there were 
beings refembling matter in fome points, but. 
which are likewife without certain attributes 
with which matter is lometimes endowed. The 
elementary fire, for inftance, a£ts on ourfenfes- 
as well as other bodies, yet it tends not tO' 
one common center as they do; on the contrary, 
it diverges from the center in ftraight lines to- 
wards all fides, it appears contradictory to all the ■ 
gravity, to which the other 
parts of matter afe-fwS^eCl. Optics has myfte- 
ries altogether unaccountabIep2iJd-'f^whk It 
is impoffible to alfign any reafon, but by hazard- 
ing the fuppofition that the rays of light pene- 
trate each other. There is undoubtedly fome pro- 
perty in light, which diftinguifhes it from all the 
other known parts of matter: it would feem 
that light is a kind of middle fubfiance be- 
tween bodies and the other kinds of beings, of 
- which we are entirely ignorant. It is very pro- 
bable, that thofe other fpecies of matter are 
themfeives a certain middle rank which leads to 
other creatures, and that there may be, in this 
manner, a chain of fubftances which rife to in^ 
finity. 

Vfque adeo quod tanglt idem tumm nkima. 
diftant. 

This 
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This idea Teems to as Worthy of the greatnefi 
of God, if ahy ever was or can be fo. , Amongfi 
thefe fi^bftaoceS’he might no doubt have chofen 
one, in order to place it.in our body, and which , 
is known by the name of the Human Sbui T the ’ 
facre'd books which we have read, tejl us- this, 
fod is immortah Reafon in this point agrees - 
with revelation ; for how is it poifibie' any fub- 
fiance fliouid perifh? And’ if all nature is de-*- 
ftroyed, yet being muJfb ever exift. . We cannot- 
conceive fuch a thing as the creation of a fub» 
fiance; and it is equaliy impoifibie for us to form, 
any idea of its- annihilation,. Bat we dare not 
venture to affert, that the Sovereign Lord of all 
things may not alfo have given ientiment and 
perception to ■ the being called matter. You 
are perfeflly fare the efience of 
thought,, which is by no means fo 

pofitive for on examining a fcetus, we are 
at a lofs to imagine its head can poiBblybefo 
v/ell ftored with ideas, and are quite dubious, 
that in the cafes of adeep.and perfefi ileep, or 
in a complete lethargy, . there is any fuch thing: 
as meditation. Thus it appears to that ; 
thought maybe, not the eSence of the think:- 
jng fubftance, but a gift with which the: 
Creator may. have given thofe we call think- 
ing beings,. All this has created, in us a-, 
doubt, that, were he fo pleafed, he might endow 
a- fingle atom with this faculty, and preferve rMs 
atom to eternity, together with this gift, order- 
ing both or either at his pleafure. There is lefs: 
diffculty in conceiving, how matter may be 
rendered capable of thinking, than to divine 
bow any fubftance whatever fhould think. You 
have no ideas, only becaufe U was the will 6f 

, ■ God 
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God you fliould enjoy this faculty | why then 
would you hinder hitn from beftowing this qua- 
iity on other fpecies„ of beings ? Can you be 
daring enough to believe that your foul is exafily 
of the fame fubftance with thofe beings which 
approach neareft to the Deity ? There is abun- 
dance of reafon to think them of a very fuperior 
order; and that confequently God hath de- 
figned to endue them with a faculty^ of thinking 
infinitely fuperior and more beautiful, in the 
fame manner as he has granted a very moderate 
meafure of ideas to brute animals, which are of 
an order inferior to you. I am utterly ignorant 
how I live, or howl beftow life, and you re- 
quire me to comprehend how I come by ideas: 
the foul is as it were a clock which God has 
but without telling us of 
what main fpring of it is 

formed. 

Is there any thing in all this fromlvlreiKXJ-k^^ 
can be inferred that our fouls arc mortal ? Nay, 
further, we think as you do with refpe^f to that 
immortality which the gofpel announces ; but 
at the fame time we hold ourfelves too ignorant 
to be able to affirm, that God has not power 
to beftow thought on whatever being he 
pleafes. You fet bounds to the power of the 
Creator, which is beyond all bounds, and we 
ftretch it as far as his exiftence. You will for- 
give us if we hold him A}mighty» as we forgive 
you the having reftrained his power. You are 
certainly welUnformed of what he is capable of 
doing, whilft we pretend to know nothing of 
the matter. Let us therefore live in peace like 
brothers who adore one common father ; you as 
becomes people poffcfled of fguh at once bold and 

' well- 
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well-informed j and we like ignorant and cow- 
ardly fpirits, as we certainly are. We have both but 
a fpan of exiftence to enjoy* Let us then enjoy 
it in peace, without falling together by the ears 
for quibbles and knotty queflions, which will be 
better refolved on our entering that boundlefs 
ocean of eternity, which begins, the moment our 
hour-glafs is entirely (pent* ; 
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And on the Maxim, That it is impoffible 
Philosophers ihould be of Prejudif^ 
to Human Society, 

S brutal perfon unable to make a fatif- 
^ factory reply, talked for a long time, and 
with great heat. Our poor philofophers in the 
mean while applied therafelves to reading hiilory^ 
and after much ftudy declared to the barbarian. 
That he was unworthy to poflefs an immortal foul. 

Friend, we read that throughout all anti- 
quity matters went altogether as well as in 
our times ; that there were even greater virtues, 
and that philofophers were never perfecuted for 
matters of mere opinion ; why then would you 
punifli us for opinions we never held, and which 
have no exigence but in your own dlftem- 
pered brain ? We read that all antiquity be- 
lieved matter to be eternal. Even thofe 
who difcovered it to have been created, let 
others enjoy their opinions in peace* Pythagq* 

, , ras 
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■•mslisd^been a cocfc^ 'aii-d h-is parei^ts bogs' :■ ilo- 
^bbdy had any thing to fay againfl: it^ whilft his- 
Vedi was loved and ‘revered - by all -mankind, eic- 
xep£ by coolcs> and' thofe who had any beans-to. 
difpofe of. . 

The Stoics acknowledged God much fuch an- 
other Deity as has been -fo raflily abandoned 
by the Spinofiils ^ j yet the, Stoics was the fedi* 
of all others that abounded- moil in heroic virtues,,, 
and enjoyed the greate.fi: degree of credit ainongfl:: 
mankind. 

The Epicureans made their gods refemble 
ourcanpas, who maintain th^iv divine right by a 
luxurious indolenccj fipping their nedfar and am-- 
brofia -in peifedf. peace, and giving themfelves> 
no fort of trouble how the. world went. 

boldly taught the materiality 
and They were not the 

iefs regarded on thaFaccolirrtrr-^^ 
milted into all offices of truft or honourT^mi : 
yet their jumble of atoms did npc oGcafion the^ 
ieaft diforder in the world. 

The Flatonifts, like the Gymnofophifls, did' 
not do us the honour to think fuch a being as 
God ever deigned to create us with his own 
hands. He had, . according to them, deft this- 
fervile office to fubaltenis called Genii,, who : 
committed a thou-fand diforders and blunders i’ll 
theexercife of their fundfion. The god of tho' 


** The famous -Spinoz^j the Ton of a Portuguefe Jew, . 
■ was born at Amfterdam in the Lift century, and has been - 
branded as an achein for maintaining that the whole uni- 
wrfe, and all it contains, belongs eiTentialiy to the na- 
ture of God, confidered as one only fubnance, of which 
thought and infinUe extent are no more than the pro- 
- perties. 
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Platonifls was .an excelleiU workman, who em- 
“ ployed but bungling ..appreniices in his 
here below* Yet men were not wanting iii’ 
their ieipe£l: for the fchool of Plato* . 

In a- word, both with -.Greeks and Romans, 
fo many fedls, fb many .different moods or 
ways there were of thinking about the Deity, 
the. foul, the palf, and the future 5 yet none- 
of ail chefe fecl:s were ever perfecu ted. They 
were all midaken, a- circumdance ■ we are 
exceedingly forry far j yet were they all peaceable 
and quiet» which coafouiula and amazes, bt!- 
caufe it condemns us,, by Chewdngy that ni-ofl:- 
of the reafoners of this day are monflers, whiift 
thofe ' of amiqurty. were: -no .acher..-than:hu'* 
man., beings. They fungp-ublidy 
at Rome’, Pofl rtibil :Bji ; 

'.inhik There' is - 4eath.y aiKi 

dea:th itfelf nothing/’' “^Tbefe fentiments 

ienuered them neither better nor worfev and the 
-world was ^ eafily and. as wdl igover^^ed as be- 
‘ -fore-j -.whilfl: a Titus, '-a Trajan,..-. a.nd■■^a MarcuS'.-* 
Aurelias- :. fwayed;the wori d,, dike. &-■; many ’bene-- 

-*fi(3anti4eitiesl ' ‘ 

■ „Jf '.Wig .pafs fro-m iihe^Gfetfes 
;-<^e barbamus',natio.ns, iei-us-'ffop;.a-wlii'le a’tB-ohgft' 
■4he Je.wsf ' Soperfiidoua, cruel, and IgBorM as- 
'ihfe wretched people certaa-tdy were, yet - they ho- 
•■Boured .the Phanfeea, who admitted' - the -fatality 
■af ..■deffinyy and the-roefeam-pfichefr. '■ They alth 
'“ 4 ^efpeded ’.the ■■ Sad docees, Who' adi^blutaly ^denied 
'-.fhe ■ immortaMiy- bf the- foui,.:^tfligetheF mth th«. 
jeKifteBce-oh ariy-^mannef ■©f^'l|)irils, thek 

dkygmas tsiti she ' inw *of wfeich. never m akes 

.the leaft mention cMher. of rewards ■or..'puniHH-#e^^ 

'.'afteriMi iifc*' 'Tbe 
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Opinion of fatality too, and who never offered np 
^ any kind of victim in the temple, were ftill more 
* revered than the Pharifees and the Sadducees 5 
yet did none of their opinions occafion the leaft 
difturbance in government. There was reafon, 
however, fuificient to promote cutting of one ano- 
ther's throats, burning and exterminating each 
other by turns, bad they had the leaft inclination 
to divert themfelves that way, O wretched mor- 
tals [ profit- by thefe examples. Think for your- 
felves, and let others enjoy the privilege to do fo 
too. It is the foie confolation of weak minds in 
this fhort and tranlitory life of ours. What ! 
fliall you receive with politenefs a Turk, who 
believes Mahomet made a voyage to the moon ? 
You would be very careful how you would have 

yet would you 

cut your to pieces, becaufe he 

believes God is able - - 

and thought on every creature. 

In this manner fpoke one of thofe philofa- 
phers ; a fecohd added ; Believe me, we ought 
never to admit fuch a thought as that any phiTo- 
fophical notion is capable of hurting the efta- 
blifhed religion of a country. Although our 
myfteries contradi<5t our demonftration j yet 
they are, not a whit the lefs revered by our chri- 
ilian philofophers, who know that the objefls 
of faith and of reafon are of a very oppofite na- 
ture. Never will philofophers be the founders 
of any religious fe^: Why? Becaufe they are 
without the leaven of enthufiafm. Divide the 
human race into twenty parts ; nineteen are 
compofed of fuch perfons, who maintuin them- 
feives by the labour of their hands, and who will 
hardly know that fuch men a$ Docke and Newton 
. ever 
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ever exifted. In the remaining twentieth part, how 
few fhali we find who read ? And, even of thofe 
who do twenty are readers of romances, for one* 
that ftudies philofophy. The number of thofe who 
ftudy is infinitely fmall, and thofe few will never 
think of difturbing the peace of mankind. 

Who are they who have brought the fiame of 
difcord into their country ? Was it Pornponacius, 
Montagne, leVayer, Defcartes, Gafiendi, Bayle, 
Spinofa, Hobbes, lord Shaftfbury, the count dc 
Boulainvilliers, the conful Maillet, Toland, Col- 
lins, Fludd, Woolflon, Becker, the author who 
difguifes himfelf under the feigned name of James 
Mafiey, the writer Qf the Turkiih Spy, of the 
Jewifh Letters, of the Perfian letters, of the 
Penfee Philofophiques, &c.? By no means: they 
were generally theologians, who, being 
aauated with the ambition of ot 

feas, had foon f 

ch:«f. ui a party. What do I lay ? All the books 

of modern philofophy put together could not 
. have made fuch a difturbance as the difpute of the 
Cordeliers formerly did, to determine the ortho- 
dox form of their lleeves and cowls. 


ON 
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’■DESCARTES'andNEWTOR 

A Frenchiiaan., on his arrival in London, finds- 
a total change in philofophy, as in every 
. thing .^Ife* He has juft left the world, which- 
- abhors z vamim^ foT one fall of eniptineft. At 
Paris we Lee .a world con:5.poie,d of voiti-ces . of a 
fubtile n:atte,r.; at London thereis no fu.ch thing 
in nature. With you, it is the preffure of the 
; moon that occafions the and reflux of the 
^ fea : .aaiongft the Englife, it is the fea w^h.ieh‘ 
gravitates towards the moon 5 fo that, w’^hen you- 
the moon ought to giv.e us , high, water, 
hold we ought: to iwe ^juke* 
■the contrary, or for.u^,. 

;'lher.eis''noc,oMng.at'the truth 
' : one -had • been, able to ,e!3jarn-i;ne';themaan.;a®d tte 
' 'tides at the fifft momeoT of their .'cr^^iions Yoti' 
will farther remark, that the fun, which ia 
France pafled- for a meie cypher in this afiiair, 
dubs in this country for a fourth part of the 
reckoning. Amongft your Cariefians, every thing 


•f It is not a very eafy matter to underhand our author’s 
meaning in this paragraph. The greateft difficulty about 
the tides was that of accounting for their rifing equally 
high, or nearly fo, at the fame time, on both fides of the 
which could ' not poffibly be affected equally by the . 
attraction of the moon. But this difficulty is removed by 
the ingenuity of Mr. Fergufon, who proves, by experiment,, 
that the centrifugal force of the fide of the earth furthefl 
from the moon, overballances her attraaion nearly as mvch^ 
as her attraction on the fide next her oyerbailances the cen* 
edfugal force of that fide. 
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is performed by means of a certain impulfe, that 
j'spaft all underftaading: according to Mr. New- 
ton^ it is done by means of attraction, the caufe 
of which is altogether as great a fecret. At 
Paris, you figure to yourfeWes the earth much 
like a melon 5 ^ at London, it is flattened on 
both fides^. Ught, with aCartefian, exifts ia 
the air.; according to a Newtonian, it travels 
to us from the fun, and is about fix mi- 
nutes and an half in its paflage. Your chy- 
miftry performs all its operations by means of 
acids and alkalies, and a certain portion of fub- 
tile manner 5 in the Englifli chynriftry it is at- 
trad ion which predominates. 

Even the eflence of things has undergone a 
total change. You agree .neither about the de- 
finition of the foul, nor that of ' matter. . Y T 
.cartes ailerts the foul to be t 

dual fubflance.w’»^^ whilft Mr, Locke 

■fbawD iim contrary, with all the cafe and perfpir 
cuity imaginable. Defcartes maintains, that mat- 
ter is nothing but extenfion ; Newton muft needs 
add folidity. ,Here are teTrible concradidfbm, 
'.truly'! ' 

Non nojirum inter vos tmtas cofnponere htes. \ 

This famous Newton, the deftroyer of the 
Cartefian fyftem, died in the month of March 
oF the year 1727^ He Hved honoured by his 
.countrymen, and has been venerated as a king 
who had been a benefaftor to his people. He 
has been read with extreme avidity ; ^and the do- 
gium of Newton, pronounced by Fonteneile in 
j_ — t ^ ■ 


that ,tbe cartb is an oblate fpberoid ir mo’W; 
■•Itnownj and univerfally asknowledged. 

the 
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tbe Academy of Sciences, has been tranflated 
•itttoEnglifli. Theyexpeaed alfo his judgment, 
as a follmn declaration of the 
Englifh philofophy. But on finding he not only 
declived them in giving an 

fophv, but even that he compared DeLartes 
wfth^Newton, the whole Royal Society of Lon- 
don rofe up in arms ; and, -far from acquielcing 
in his determination, they were very fevere m 
their criticifm on that piece, ^here were even 
fome (and thefe not the greateft philofopbers 
among them) who were (hocked f c^a- 
rifon. for no other reafon than that Delcartes 

"fciTSeWleJged thefc mo philofo- 
ohers purfued a very different condua, as well 
their fortune and way of life as their 
phiWbphYr*«-»<^^^ ^ h orn with a ftrong 
and lively imaginationTWe^rnK^^^ ex- 

tremelv fingular in his private conduSTOf-i^ 
as wefl as in his method of. reafoning. is 
fancy could not be reftrained even in his philo- 
fophical works, in which we are conftantly meet- 
S with ingenious and lively turns of thought. 
Nature had almoft made him a poet; and he 
aaually compofed for the queen of Sweden an 
entertainment in verfe, which, for the honour of 
his memory, has not been printed. He fol- 
lowed for fome time the profefEon of ^ 5 
then all of a fudden turning philofopber, at 
length he thought fit, in fpite of the gravity of 
his^charaaer, to fall in love. 
miftrefs a daughter called francine, who died 
young, to the great regret of the f^her. Thus 
he ex^ienced all the different viciffuudcs raa- 
dent to human life. 
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He was for a great while of opinion^ that, in 
order to philoiophize in full liberty, it was ne- 
ceflary to Sy the fociety of men, and efpecialiy 
to quit his country. He was certainly in the 
right, his contemporaries being utterly incapable 
of giving him any affiftance, and more likely to 
do him prejudice than be of any kind of advan- 
tage to him. He quitted France, therefore, in 
queftof truth, which was then per lecu ted on all 
’Tides by the wretched phiiofophy of the fchools; 
but he found reafon to the full as little encou- 
raged in the univerfities of Holland, whither he 
retired ; for whilft they condemned in France 
only fuch propofitions in his phiiofophy as were 
true, he was equally perfecuted by the philofo- 
phers in Holland, who did notunderftand it more 
than the former; and who, as they beheld 
credit from a nearer point of 
reafon hated his ***<^re : he was therefore 

obljgi»d aeave Utrecht. He underwent the 
acqufation of atheifm, the laft refource of ca- 
lumny ; and the man who had employed aJ] the 
efforts of bis natural fagacity to find out new 
proofs of the being of a God, was accufed of de- 
nying his exiftence. So many per fecutions ne- 
ceffarily fuppofed an extraordinary fhare of me- 
rit and reputation : and he was well known 
to enjoy a great {hare of both. Reafon be- 
gan to make fo'me fmali progrefe in the world, 
and to penetrate the fogs and darkncfs of the 
fchools, as well as to thin the mazes of popular 
prejudices. His name, at length, made fuch a 
noife, that it was propofed to engage him to re- 
turn into France, by rewarding him according to 
his merit. He was ofFered a penfion of a 
thoufand crowns* In hopes of this, he adually 

re- 
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payed' >ifee charge of che' patent^ was. 
^tiifappointed; of .his peofion^ and went back to 
iphilofophfise in the folittides of North Holland ; 
whilft the great Galileo, at the age of fourfcore^ 
groaned away his days in the dungeons of the 
jBK|uifmon,*:becaufe he had demonftrated, by ir- 
refragable proofs^ the motion of the earth. At 
Jeogthvoar phtlofopher ended his life fuddenly at 
■Scbckholm, his premature death being occa- 
iioined by a bad regimen^ in the prefence of fome 
of. the learned, who were his enemies, and m 
the management of certain phyficians, who bore 
him a mortal antipathy. 

fThe career of Sir Ifaac Newton was intlrely 
different from his : his life, which Ivifted till near 
'fonrfcore, was attended throughout with a 
--Haav: tranquility, honoured and efteemed by 
ins bis great good fortune 

not onlytobebOTnrrr-,^^ b^t in an 

age tpo in which all the fooleries 
had been haniflied, and leafon alone wm culti- 
vated : thus mankind m^ere more difpofed to be- 
coiTie his fehoiars than his enemies. 

.There is one very fingalar difference between 
his fortune and that of Defcartes ; which is this, 
that, , in the coarfe of fo Iona; a life, he was in- 



•tirely free from the tyranny of paffron, as he was 
from , any kind of failing. He never had the 
lead commerce 'wkh any -woman; a cheum- 
ftance of which I have been affured by the phy- 
fician and furgeon in whofe hands he died ; in 
this we ought certainly to admire Newton, yet 
without Maming a contrary coniaSt in Def- 
carfes.- 

The public'-opmio'n in England, with^ regard 
to the twophilc&pherswe ar^-now fp^aking of, 
2 ■ is, 
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'k, that the former was properly no more than a. 
dreamer, whilfl -the other was a true fage. There 
are very few in London who read DefcarteSg, 
whofe works are, in effeci, grown perfetily ufe- 
lefs : there are alfo few v/ho read Newton ; but 
this is owing to its requiring much learning to 
be able* to comprehend him. Yet' every body 
talks of them; and whilil: the Frenchman ftands 
' excluded from any kind of re fpecl: or admiration^ 
no praifes are thought too high for the merit of 
the Engliili philofopher. Some folks imagine^ 
that the exploding that odd notion of the horrors 
of a vacm.m, the difeovery of the v/eight and 
fpring of the atmofphere, and the invention of 
celefcopes, arc all of them owing to the fagacity 
of Newton : in fhort, he is in this country 
a fecond fabulous Hercules, to vvhofe ilngle va- 
lour the ignorant have aferibed the exploits of 
all the others. 

In a critique publiftied in London on Fonte- 
nelle’s difeourfe, they have the boldnefs to allerty 
that Defcartes is no geometrician. Tbofe wlio 
talk in this manner msy be juiily accufed of turn- 
ing againfi their benefacior. Defcartes has made 
fuii as great a progrefs, from the point in which, 
he found geometry Co that Co which he has car- 
ried it, as Newton has done after him. Fie is 
the fird who taught the' manner of finding the 
algebraic equation of curves. His geornetry, 
which has, thanks to him for it, become fo com- 
mon fince his time, was then thought fo very 
deep, that oo'profeilbr would take upon him 
to explai*) it ; and there was no one in France, 
blit Fermat, or in all the United Provinces, be- 
ikies Hcheuten, who underftood it He carried 
■•this geometrical and inventive genius v/ith him 
G into 
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into. the ftudy of dioptrics, which became aa 
art intirely new in his hands ; and if he has made 
♦confiderable miPtakes, it is becaufe they who dif- 
cover new countries cannot be fuppofed, at the 
firft, to be alike thoroughly acquainted with every 
part of it. They who have followed him in it, 
owe |iim at leail the obligation of the difcovery^ 
At the fame time, I am far from aflerting that 
there are not abundance of miftakes In Def« 
cartes. 

Geometry was a guide, which he had formed 
in fome meafure himfelf, and which would have 
conduced him with great certainty in his re- 
fearches in pbyfics : but at laft, abandoning this 
guide, he was bewildered in the mazes of fyftem, 
which he adopted. From this time forwards his 
philofophy became no other than an ingenious 
romance, and, at beft, probable only in the eyes 
•of thofe ignorant philofophers who were his con- 
temporaries. He was miftaken with refpefl* to 
the foul, the laws of motion, and the dofirine 
of light and colour. He admitted innate ideas, 
invented new elements, created a world, and 
made man after his own fancy; fo that it was 
faid, with great juftice, that man, as made by 
Defcartes, was a perfedl: original, wholly dilFe- 
rent from that formed fay God Almighty. He 
carried bis metaphyfical miftakes fo very far as 
to pretend that two and two make four, bscaufe 
it was the will and pleafure of God it fliould be 
foj but I think I need hardly fear the imputa- 
tion of partiality in faying, that his very wan- 
deiings have fomewhat amiable. It is true, he 
was deceived ; but it was, at leaft, according to 
method, and his errors were the fruit of confe- 
quences very jufily drawn from their premifcs. 

a If 
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if he invented new chimeras in phyficsj, we muff: 
.at the fame time acknowledge that he deffroyed^ 
the antient onesj and that he taught his con- 
temporaries to reafon, and even to fight him 
at his own weapons. In fhort, if he has not al- 
ways paid in fterllng coin, we owe him the obli- 
gation of having pat down the bad. 

Defcartes beftowed one eye on the blind, 
which enabled them to difcover the blunders of 
antiquityas well as his own : the road belaid 
open is, fince his time, become infinitely fre- 
quented. Robauk’s little book was formerly 
deemed a complete fyftem of phyfics : at this 
day, all the collediions of the feveral acade- 
mies of Europe do not form what may be called 
a good introdudlion to this fcience. By dint of 
founding this abyfsj we have at laft difcovered 
it to be bottomkfs, and really infinite. 


On newton. 


“^TEWTON was firfi intended for the 
church. He fet out with the ftudy of divinity^ 
and retained a tincfure of it to his dying day. 
He very ferioufly adopted the caufe of Arius 
againll Athanafius, and even went farther than 
he, as all the Socinians actually do. There are 
at prefent a great many of the learned of this 
opinion 5 I fhal! not venture to fay of this com- 
munion, as they make no diftinfl; body. They 
are, moreover, divided amongft themfelves 5 and 
feveral of them have brought their fyftem to pure 
Deifm, to which they have adapted the morality 
G 2 of 
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of Jefus Chrift. Newton wzs hy no means of 
the 'number of thefe latter, and diifered from the 
• EngliOi church only on the point of ConfubRaa- 
tiadoHj being orthodox in ail the refl% 

A proof of the fmcerity of his faith, is his 
writing a commentary on the Revelations, Here 
he finds it clear, to a demonfh'ation, that the 
pope is Antichrift, and explains the rell: of this 
l 30 ok exaSIy as the other commentators have 
done. Poilxbly he meant, by ibis commentary, 
to confole the reft of the human race fcr the 
great fiiperiority he had over them. There are 
feveral who, having read the little treatifc of 
Metaphyftcs which Newton lias placed at the 
end of his Prhdpia M^Hhe?natiLa^ have met with 
fornewhat full as obfcure as the Apocalypfe;. 
Mctaphyncians and theologians are much like 
tbofe kind of gladiators who were obliged to fight 
liood- winked. But when Ncvvron worked with 
the bandage removed from his eyes on his mafche- 
tics, his fight pierced to the utnioft limits of 
nature. 

He 'invented the calculation of Infinites.; he 
has difeovered and demonft rated a nevv principle, 
which fets the univerfe in nicticn. Light was 
wholly unknown before his time. I'here were 
only confufed and falfe ideas of it, till Newion 
pronounced the moft admirable fiat^ and faid. 
Let dght ’'he kiiozvny and li^ht was known. 

He was the inventor of reflecting telcfcopvs 
and the nrft that ever was feen was the wojk of 
his own hands. He Ilkewife dennonitrated the 
reafon why the power and focus of common 
telefcopes are not to be augmented. w’as 
ow'ing to this new tdelcope that a (f-a'man 
took Newton for a mechanicj that is, for a 

fpe6i'ac!e»> 
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fpe6iacle-maker. Irtifex quidmn nmnine Nevnm^ 
fays he, in fome pauUry book. But pofterity Eas 
fince fuificiently reraiged the afFroi^t. He had 
itill greater injiulice done him in ^ ranee, where 
he was held as a blundering trier of experiments ; 
and becaufe Mariotte made ofe ot ialie prifrns, 
the difcorcrics of Newton were exploded. 

He was admired by. his countrymen as faon as 
he had publiOied and proved the truth of his 
theory bv his ne*w-invented inPu'u indents , but it 
was forty years before he was properly known 
in France. But to make amends, we had the 
fluted and raiiiofe matter of Defcarces, the little 
foft vortices of the reverend father Mallebranche, 
and the A/fteni of M. Privat de Moliere, which 
is yet much inferior in value to the works of Po- 
cjuelhi de Moliere. 

There is no one of thefe who were in the 
lead acquainted with cardinal Folignac, who 
has not heard him fay a number of times, that 
Newton was certainly a Peripatetic, and that 
his coloured rays and his attrafiion bordered 
very near on atheifm. Cardinal de Polignac 
joined to all thofe advantages he had received 
from nature, a very great fhare of eloquence r he 
compofed verfes in Latin with a furprifing and a 
happy facility ; but be knew no other philofophy 
than that of Defcarte's, all of vvhofe arguments 
he had retained, jud: like do ' many dates. He 
was not yet become a geometrician, and nature 
lK.d not termed him for a phOoibpher. 'He was 
an excellent judge of Cati:ine^s Confpiracy, or of 
an /i:,ness; but by’ no, means fit to decide on 
merits of a Locke or a Newton. ■ ' • 

one confiders that Newton, Locke, 
Ciarke, and Leibnitz, would have been perfe- 
G 3 cuted 
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cuted in Francej imprifoned at Rome, and burned 
at Lisbon, what are we to think of human rea« 

^ fon ? One would fwear it was a native of Eng- 
land in the prefent age at leaf!:. In the time 
of queen Mary there was a violent perfecution>^ 
on account of the proper way of pronouncing 
Greek, in which the perfecutors were, as ufual^ 
in the wrong. They who put Galileo into the- 
inquifition were ilill more fo 5 and every inqul- 
fitor ought to blufh, frooi the bottom of his foul, 
at the fight of the fphere of Copernicus. Not- 
wkhR'anding, had Newton been born in Portu- 
gal, and a Dominican friar happened to have 
difcovered a herefy in his inverted ratio of the 
fquares of the diftances of the planets. Sir Ifaac 
Newton had certainly walked in procefllon in his 
fanhmito ^ at fome Auto de Fe, 

It has been often asked, how it comes to pafk 
that they who, by their fuiuftion, ought to;be 
learned and humane, have fo commonly proved, 
to the fall: degree, ignorant and implacable 
Their ignorance was wholly owing to their 
having fludied too clofely, and too much j and' 
their unrelenting cruelty was occafioned by 
the confeioufnefs, that their wretched learn- 
ing was the juft objed!: of the contempt of 
true philofophers. Notwithftanding, thofe very 
inquifitors, who had the effrontery to condemn 
the fyftem of Copernicus, not only as heretical 
but as abfurd, had not the fmalleft grounds of 
apprehenfion from that fyftem. Although the 

* This is a corruption of facco beiv'to^ the fackcloth worn, 
by penitents in the primitive church. It is now the name 
given to the fcapulary, or broad piece of cloth marked with 
the fign of the Crofs, put upon convicted heretics when 
they are brought from the Inquijdtion to the ilake, 

earth. 
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earth performed her annual revolution round the 
fan, together with the reft of the planets ; the 
church would, for all that, have enjoyed both * 
her revenues and her dignities. Even the eccle- 
fiaftical dogmas are in perfect fafety, when im- 
pugned only by philofophers: all the academies 
linder the cope of heaven are not able, with their 
ntmoil: efforts, to make the fmalleft revolution in 
the common creed of a nation, let its tenets be 
ever fo abfurd. From what fource, then, arifes 
this pious rage, which has fo often inflamed the 
Anitus’s againlf the Socrateses ? It is becaufe the 
Anitus’s are confcious, that they merit and enjoy 
the fovereign contempt of the Socrates's. 

I had a notion in my younger days, that New- 
ton had made his fortune by his e.xtraordinary 
merit I made no doubt that both conn: and city 
at London had created him, with one common 
confent, chief manager and lupreme direflror of 
the coin of the kingdom. I was herein greatly 
miftaken ; Sir Ifaac Newton had a pretty niece, 
called Mrs. Conduite, who had the good for- 
tune to pleafe the lord high Creafurer f Halifax. 
Had it not been for this handfome niece, his 
doftrlne of gravitation and infiniteJimaUs^ had 
been wholly ufelefs to him, and he might have 
ftarved with all his talenis. 


The earl of Halifax was chanceUor of the Exchequer." 
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On chronology. 

As REFORMED BY N'EWTON, 

Vfho makes the World youriger than the 
common rsra by five hunored years, 

t Come now to rake notice of another work, 
A more within the reach of the human m.nd 

but which, notwitbaanding, e.fcove.s that cre..A C 

genius that Mr. Newton dhpbyed 
produaions. This is hts fynein of C.,on«- 
ioo'Vj which is wholly new 5 for -nw ^ 

hat'ebeen fated, in whatever fubject he engaged, 
to make a . total revolution, m ‘he coaumm 
received opinions of the reft of manui.^v. ac 
cuftomed as he was to bring oruer out o. coma- 
lion, and to fetch beauty and f 
chaos of opinions he examined, he engaged in t , 
work with a view to throw light upoti thok ic- 
mote parts of hiftory, where ^ 

iumbled together, and to nx and afeer^a.., a vcy 
cioubtfur chronology. One thing is paft s.i m-* - 
iier of doubt, that there is fcarce a fami.y, c.tj, 
or nation, -which does not endeayoiir, ^ 

fible means, to carry their or.gmal as iar 

- ' ^ - Beiidesj the hrii Lii- 


into antiquity as may be.^ 


s may us., ? 

forians are generally the leaft exact in 
dates of tranfaaions. Books were taen . m^u- 
fand times fcarcer than _at “ 

quently were lefs obnoxious to 
impofed on mankind wuh 
and as it is , unqueflionabie that fa& . 
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qiient! y been forged, it is more than probable that 
dates iujve been fo likewife. Upon the whole, It 
appeared to Mr. Newton, that the world waS' • 
younger by five hundred years than the accounts 
of the chronologers make it. He grounds his 
conjecuire on the comnion co\ir{c of nature, and 
aftronornicai obiervations. 

. What is here meant by the conirnon courfe 
' of nature, the duration of each generation of 
men. The Egyptians were the firfl: that made 
ufe of this vague way of computation, in their 
accounts of the lER periods in their hiftory* 
They reckoned three hundred and forty-one ge- 
nerations from Menes to Sethon ; and having no 
fixed elates, they reckoned three generations 
made up the fpace of one hundred years. Thus^, 
from the reign of Menes to that of Sethon, they 
computed eleven thoufand three hundred and 
forty years. The Greeks, before the i.iftitution 
of the Olympiads, foliovved the fame method of 
computation with the Egyptians, and fomewhat: 
augmented the duration of each generation, by 
valuing each at about forty years. Now both. • 
Greeks and Egyptians were moil egregioufly out 
ity this method of calculation.- ft is true, ac- 
•cording to the comroon courfe of nature, three 
generations make pretty nearly from one hun- 
dred to fix- (core years; but k is iar, from fol- 
lowing from hence that three reigns niuke up 
this number of years. Thus a man, who lliould' 
let ' about writing a- hifiory, without the af- 
fiilancc of fixed epochas, and having learned 
that in filch a nation there had been a feries of 
nine kings, would err cofifiderahly in allowing 
three hu ad reel yea is for thofie nine kings. Each 
generation is about tbiriy years;^. and each reign 
G 5 about: 
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about twentj^j one with another. If we take the 
thirty kings' who have reigned in England from 
^William the Conqueror to George I. their 
reigns will be found to amount to fix hundred, 
and forty-eight years, which, divided by thirty,, 
the number of thofe kings, will allow about one* 
and twenty years and a half for each reign. Thia 
is properly the common courfe of nature. The 
ancients were therefore deceived in making the- 
duration of reigns and that of generations to be 
generally equal; they have confequently over 
reckoned themfelves, fo that there is a neceflity 
to retrench this computation a little. 

Aftronomical obfervations feem to yield our 
philofopher fiill greater aid. He fights to ad- 
vantage on his ground. The earth, you know,, 
befides its annual motion which whirls it round 
the fun from Weft to Eaft in the fpace of a 
year, has iikewife a peculiar revolution alto- 
gether unknown till thefe latter ages. Its poles- 
have a very flow retrograde motion from Eaft to 
Weft, fo that its pofition is every day changed 
With regard to the heavens. This yearly change 
of pofition, though infenfible, becomes confider- 
able in time, fo as in feventy-two years to 
amount to one degree ; that is to fay, the three 
hundredth and fixtieth part of the heavens. 
Hence, in the fpace of feventy-two years the 
vernal equinodial colure, which, in thebeginning 
of that period, pafled through a certain fixed 
ftar, will at the end of it pafs through a differ- 
ent fixed ftar. From this it follows that the fun, 
inftead of being in that part of the heavens 
where the ram was placed in the time of Hip- 
parchus, is found to correfpond to that part of 
the heavens where the conftellation of the Bull 

is 
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is fituated, and the Twins have fucceeded to the 
place in which the Bull then was. All thefigns 
have changed places ; notwithftanding we have * 
retained the way of fpeaking aflumed by the an- 
cients. We fay, for inftance, that the fun k 
the fpring is in the Ram, by the fame complai- 
fance by which we fay the fun moves, 

Hipparchus was the firft of the Greeks who 
perceived that fome change happened in the con- 
ftellations with regard to the equinoxes, or ra- 
ther learned this circumftance of the Egyptians* 
Their philofophers attributed this motion to the 
ftars, for at that time of day they were very far 
from imagining any fuch revolution in the earth* 
It was believed by them wholly immoveable ; 
they therefore created a heaven, in which they 
Suck all the fixed ftars, and this heaven they 
gave a particular motion, which caufed it to ad- 
vance towards the Eaft, whilftall the ftars feemed 
to have a daily revolution fronn Eaft to Weft* 
To this error they added a fecond, which was „ 
much more confequentiaL They believed that 
this imaginary heaven of the fixed ftars advanced' 
one degree towards the Eaft in a hundred years. 
Thus they were mlftaken in their aftronomical 
calculations, as well as in their fyftem of the 
imiverfe ; for inftance, an aftronomer would 
then have faid that the vernal equinox was in 
the time of fuch an obferver, in fuch a fign^. 
and in fuch a fixed ftar. He has made a pro- 
grefs of two degrees from that obfervator to ous? 
time ; now, two degrees are equal to two hun- 
dred years j therefore it follows, that this ob- 
fervator muft have lived two hundred years be- 
fore us. It is certain that an aftronomer who 
flionld have reafoned in this manner, would 
G 6 have- 
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bave been wrong by about fifty years. ’ This id’- 
then the reafon why the ancieiit ailronomcis, 
4:bu$ doubly deceived, made their great year of 
the world (that is to fay, of the revolution of 
the whole heavens) to confift of about thirty-fix 
tkouiand years. But the moderns know, that 
this imaginary revolution of the ftarry heavens^ 
is no niore' than the revolution of the poles of 
the earth, which it performs in twenty- five 
thoufand nine hundred years. It will be proper 
to obferve by-the>by, that Mr. Newton, in de- 
termining the figure of the earth, has very hap- 
pily explained this revolution.. 

All this being laid down, it remains, in order 
to afcertain chronology to fee at what fixed fiar 
the equinoxial colure now’' cuts the ecliptic in 
the fipring, and to know whether fome of the 
ancients may not have informed us in what point 
the ecliptic was cut in his time by the fame’ 
cquinoxial colure. Clemens Alexandrin us rdaces-, 
that Chiron, who was in the expedition of the 
Argonauts, ebfierved the conikllations io tho 
time of that famous expedition, £?nd fixed the 
■vernal equinox in- the middle of the Bear, the 
autumnal equinox in the middle of the Balance-, 
©ur fu mmer Iblflice in themiiddle of Cancer, and. 
the winter folftice in the rifiddle of Capricorn. 

A lone time after the expedifion of the Argo- 
nauts, and a year before the Peloponnefian w-ar, 
Meton obferved that the pcint cf the fumrner fol- 
ftke palled through the fixth degree of Car.cer. 

Now each Urn in the Zodiac cot^fifes of thirty 
degrees. In th^ time of Chiron, the fchTice was 
in 'the middle of the figny that Is pj :hy, In'ita. 
dkeenth degree ; a year beiorc the Peloponnefiaa 
war,, it wtis in the eighth degree ^ it had there- 
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Sire been retro-rade feven degrerrs a c’egiee 
then being then etjual to teventy- two years, it 
follows that from the beginning tne i. elopnn- ^ 
neilan war to the expediiion of the Argonauts, 
there are but feven times feventy-two, w.nich. 
makes five hundred and four years, and not 
feven hundred years as the Greeks .ay. 

Thus, bv comparing the fete of the heavens 
at this 'day to the flate in which it then was, 
we fee the expedition of the Argonauts cugbt; 
tG have been placed nine hundred and nine years 
befom. jefus Chriii, and not about fourteen hun- 
cred years, and that coiifeqnently the world is 
■rounder by about nve hundred years than was 
commonly imagined. 

By this means all the epochss are brought 
nearer to us,, and evert’ tramaCiioi: i.r mrweyto nap- 
pen later tiian they arc- lard to have been. I his fyf- 
tem feems to me to bo tme, t'.r.’ I dare not take 
upon me to fay vthether it wiii ba^aa!)pte.d by 
the multitude, or v-'ni-tner men v.ii, iicirce^be 
brought to reform the vulgar cluostoiogy. The 
learned may pollibly be of opinion, that it would, 
be doing too much honour to one and tne fame 
perfon to allow him to have peiGifed phyilcs, 
geometry, and hiftory : tiiis would be a Kind of 
univerLl monarchy in literature, v^ich felf-lovc 
sVill not eafily put- up wilh.^ Teus, wliilft- 
tl’ic pvi.rti'Z3n3 of vovticcs ri4cit.Lcr «Jt»' 

tacked gravitation, which had been'already de- 
r atec , ihe reverei.u ia uer ociucitt anu f^ar.. 
Freret were writing againit Newton’s chror.o- 
iosy before it was printed. 

iV. B, The clinptcrs on nnd 3;5--''t<rtion have been re*- 
ti'e-'M'/.icd bcrc, but will be found in tb j-iait of this edit'ori 
tieats.cn philofbpby, vaiich is their proper piaee. 

O. li 
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Englifti had a regular theatre, as welt 
T as the Slauiards, whilft the French had as. 
/et but booths., Sbalcefpear, whom the Eng- 
lifli confider as another Sophocles, flounflied 
about the time of Lopez de Vega : he was 
properly the creator of their theatre. His^ ge- 
nius was at once ftrong and abundant, natural 
and fublime, but withour the f 

tafte, and void of the rcnioceft idea of the iules., 

I will venture to tell you a bold, but yet un-, 
doubted truth ; which is, that tne meiit ‘hi.^* 
author has been the rum of the - 

there are in him fcenes io pedeaiy beautiful, 
and paffages fo very full of the grer^ and terri- 
ble, fpread up and down thoie monfeous farces, 
of his which they have chnitenea tragedip^ 
that his pieces have always been prayed with. 
prodigious fuccefs. Time, whicn alone is ca- 
mble of eftablifliing the reputation 01 antoots, 
fhrves at length to confecreO; f-eir very atvec..s. 
The sreateft part of thofe extravagant paiiages, 
and of thatbombail which abounds in his works, 
have, in the courfe of an hundred and fiity 
years, acquired a kind of title to pafs tor the 
true fubiime. Their modern autnors are, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, no more than copiers cniim, 
thoiip-h what fucceeded in Shakefpear is hilled in 
theiiT; and you know the veneration they en- 
tertain for this author increafes in proportion to 

their contempt of the moderns. They never 

* ones 
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once reflefl: that it is abfurd to pretend to imi* 
tate him 5 and it is wholly owing to the ill fuc- 
cefs of thofe copiers, and not to their want of * 
capacity, that he is thought inimitable. 

You know that in the tragedy of the Moor 
of Yenice, a very interefting piece, a hufband' 
fmothers his wife on the ftage, and the poor 
woman dies afferting her innocence. You are 
not ignorant that in Hamlet a couple of grave-* 
diggers dig a grave upon the ftage, finging and 
drinking at their work, and paiHng the low 
jokes common to thef© fort of people, on the: 
fkulls they throw up : but what will mofl afto- 
nifli you, is, that thefe fooleries have been imi« 
tated* 

In the reign of Charles the Second, which 
was the reign of politenefs, and the asra of the 
fine arts, Otway, in his Venice Prefervec!^ intro- 
duced the fenator Antmio^ and his courtezan. 
Aquillna^ in the midft of the horrors oiBechraaV^ 
confpiracyj the old fenator plays all the mon- 
key-tricks, on the iiage, of an old impotent 
crazy letcher. He mimicks by turns a , bull, 
and a dog, and he bites his miftrefs^s legs, vdio 
alternately whips and kicks him. Thefe biif- 
fooneries, however, calculated to pleafe the 
rabble, have fine© been omitted in the repre- 
fentation of this piece 5 but in yulim Ccejat\ the 
idle jefts of Roman ihoemakers and coble rs are 
fiill introduced on the ftage with Caffius and 
Brutus. 

You will, no doubt, lament that thofe who 
have hitherto fpoken to you of the Englilb 
, ftage, and particularly of the celebrated Shake- 
fpear, have 'only pointed out his errors, and 
that no one has tranflated thofe ftrlking pafTages, 

in 
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ill this great man which attone for all his faults. 
To this 1 fiiail anTwerj that it is very cafy to 
4'ecount in prole the abrurdities of a poet, but 
very difiicuit to tranilate his hne verfes ; ihofe 
who fet themfelv'cs up for critics of celebrated 
wriiers generall/ compile volunies ^ but 1 had 
rather read two pages wdiich dilcover ouly their 
beauties) fori iball, always concur with a.l men 
of tafte in this oniifon, tliat there is more to be 
learnt in a dosen verfes of Homer or Virgil^ 
than in all the criticifms on thofe great men* 

I have ventured to tranilate ibnie pailbges of 
the belli Enghfh poets, and I begin vviho one of 
uoakefpear’s. — Be iudiUgent to the copj\ in lio- 
nor to the ori yinal ; and always remember, that 
when you fee a tmnflation, you perceive orny a 
faint copy of a fine pici'ure. I have iclectcd the' 
foiiloquy in the tragedy of Hamlet,, which is 
univcruilly knowi),. and begins with this line; 

Ti be^ or ?tQi to he! tlxitjs the qm^ionb 

It is Hamiet prince of Denmark who fpeaks.. 

. Derneiire^ ilfant cholfir^ pajfcr a Tlrftant 
De la vie u Iq niort^ ou d*: Veire an iieanti 
Dletix jiijhs^ sUen ejl. hlaire% 7mn com'age, 
Faui~ii vidiUr cctirh fius la mein qid outrage^ 
Supporter^ cii f air 7uon malheur C3' incji fort P 
^il Juisfe P 7/farrcidP. Etquejirce que la 
imrtP 

C\f la fn dr nos maiw^ deft ?nm uniqiee azlk ; 

. Jprh de longs irmijpO} ts^ cef unfimwcH tj-'miqaile. 
On s’efzdort^ tout ?Kenrt y mais un. afrenx-rl zeil' 
Dott fucced'er pmUctre aux doznours dni-J-nranciL 
Gn 7ijiis menace^ m dft^ que cette eoui is vh 
, Dc iGurmens itcrnels f aufjdivt fuivie- 

'QnmrtJ] 
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Q.niori! /no 7 jient fatal! affrcafe iHermte ! 
lent cceiir a to 7 t fad 110777 fe fiace epoiwantL 
Eh! qui poinralt fans toi futpcrtei' eeite vie? 
De nos Pritres nmiteurs bhiu' thfpGcrifio ? , 

E' line huligne rndih'cjfe enmifei" les err ears ? 
Pamper foas nn Mlnijirc^ adorer fes hauteurs? 
Et uionirerks laugiiarrs is fin ame ahrdiuc^ 

A des anils hwrats^ qui dctowmsnt h vue ? 

La inert ferait irep douce cn ces exlrcuiitcs. 

/rials lefirupuk parky & nous crzcy ArreUz. 
li dCfnd Cl KGS mains cet heureur: homicide ^ 

Ei Pun Her os gueirlcry fait un Chretien ilmlde^ 

Do not imagine that I have given you the 
Eriglift Vvord for^vord 5 — woe be to thofe literal 
tranilatorif, by rendering every fingle 

wordj enervate the fenfe ! It is in this cafe that 
we may truly i/jy The letter kills^ and the 
Spirit revives.’’ 

I fiiaU. now give yon a pafiage from the 
! rnous Dryden^ an Englife poet who flourifhed 

I in the reign of Charles the Second 5 an author 

I . more fertile than judicious, .who .would have 
f preferved an unbiemiihed reputation, if he had 

' wrote only the tenth part of his works. 

; The paffage begins thus i 

hPljen I con fAer llfe^ Lis all a cheat ; 

Tety fooTd by hope^ men favour the deceit y &c., 

De defelns cn irgrciSy Ef d' err ears cn dejlrsy 
: . Lcs iJiorteh hifensh pronienent leur folky 

® "Were this paraphrafe tranfiated literally, an linglUK 
reader would fcarcely recognize in it any traces of the ori- 
ginal. Xr mijfi be owned, however, that M. de Voltaire 
has avoided the confufion of metaphors which iS to fee feund-' 

, In^liaherpesr^ 
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Dans des tmlheurs prefens ^ dans Pefpotr des phi-- 
firs. 

Nous nevivons janiah^ noils attendons la vie* 
Demahi^ demain^ dit-on*^ vacomhkr tons ms vwnx^.- 
Demam vient^ & nous hiffeencorplusmalheureux^ - 
Quelle efV err em\hclas ! du foinqul nous devore? 
Ntil de nous nevoudrait recommencer fin cours, 
Denos premiers monicns nous maudiJJmsPaurore^ 
Et de la nult qui vlent^ nous aitendons encore 
Ge qtdont en vain prcssils les plus beaux de nos 
jours^ &c.. 

It is in thefe detached fentences that the Eng- 
Mfli tragedies have hitherto excelled : Thei+ 
pieces, almoft always barbarous, void of decen-- 
€y, order, and probability, have yet, arnidft this 
night of darknefs, their fplend id days of light : 
their ftile is too ffilF, too unnatural, too much 
copied from the Hebrew writers, and too full 
€»f Afiatic bombaftj. but then the mind is tranf- 
portedto an amazing height, foaringon the pi- 
nions of the metaphorical ftile which adorns 
theEnglijfh language. 

It fometimes feems as if nature were not the 
lame in England as elfewbere. This fame Dry- 
den, in his farce of Don Sebaftian king of Por- 
tugal, which he calls a tragedy, makes an of- 
ficer give the following reply to that monarch;. 


Le Roi Sebastien. 

Ne me connals-tu pas^ iraitre^ infiknt! 
Dosax. 

mol ? 

ye te connals fori hkn^ mais non pas pour mom- 


Mou 


Tu 
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Tu n'es plus dans Ltjlonne^ ou ta Cmr meprifahie' 
NmrrIJJait de ton cceur Vorgtml inJuportaUe. 

Un tas dHlluJlres Jots ^ de f rlpons titrhy " 

£t de gumx du bsl air & aefdaves dpres^ 
Chatouillmt ion oreille IS fafcmait ta vue ; 

On fentoiirait en cerck alnji qidum ftalue. 
^midiu difah un mot^ chacun le cou tendu^ 
Semprejjait d applaudir fans d avoir entendui -. 

Ei ce. troiipeau fervile admirait en fdence 
Ta roy ale foiilfe^ t'a.nohh arrogance : 

Mats U VQild rkluit d ta juft e valem\ • . 

Sebastian*. 

Be warn’d^ and know me for thy kingo . 

Doeax. 

Too well I know thee, but for king no more : 
This is notLifbon,. nor the circle this. 

Where, like a fetue, thou, haft ftood befieg’d' 
By fy cophants and fools, , the growth of courts,,. 
Where- thy gull’d eyes, in all the gaudy roundj,,- 
Met nothing but a lie in every, face 5.: 

And the grofs flattery of a gaping crowd,. 
Envious who firftihould catch,,andfirftapplaud! 
The ftoff, or royal nonfenfe*. 

This fpeech is in theEnglifti tafte ; and the- 
whole piece is full of buffoonery : How fhall 
we reconcile, fay our critics, fo much good 
fenfe with fuch abfurdity, fo much meannefs 
with fuch fublimity of expreiEon ? Nothing fo 
eafy ; let it be remembered, that they were 
wrote by men. The Spanifh ftage has all the 
faults of the Englifli, without its beauties, and, 
in reality, what were the Greek authors? what 
Euripides, who, in the fame piece, paints 
affeding, fo noble a pidiu-e of Alceftes facrifi- 

. cing , 
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cing herfelf to the manes of her hufband, and 
puts into the mouth of Admetes and his father 
T'uch grofs puerilities, that have piiz-i'Jed even 
his coinmentators ? A reader mail- have great 
patience and fortitude not to find Komer^s ileepy 
fit fometimes a little tedious, and his dreams 
infipid ?— It Vvdll require many ages to purify 
good tafte. — Virgil among the Romans, Racine 
among tire French, were the iirlt who always 
preferved a parity oftafle in capital pieces. 

Addifon was tlie firit Englifbman who wrote 
a rational t^agc^dr; but I finouid pity him if he 
bad only made it barely rational. His tragedy 
of Cato is wrote from the beginning to the end 
with that maficriv and energic elegance of 
which Corneille firil gave us fucli fine examples 
in his unequal ftiie. It appears to me that this 
piece is adapted to an audience fomewhat phi- 
lofbphic, and \^ery republican. I much doubt 
if our ‘young ladies and petits-imaitres would 
have reliihed Cato In his night-gown? reading 
Platons dialogues,and making reficclions on the 
immortality of the foul : but thofe who foar 
above the cufeorns, the prejudices, and the foi- 
bles of their own nation, who are of every agCj, 
and of every country, thofe who prefer philolb-' 
phic grandeur to fofc tales of love, will be 
pleafed to find Here a copy, though an imper- 
fe£f one, of that fublime feene. — it feenis as if 
Addifon, in this fine mliloqiiy, aimed at rival- 
ling Shakefpear, I will tranflate the one as I 
did the other ; I mean, with that freedom with- 
out which we are too apt to wander from the 
original, by endeavouring at too dofe an imi- 
tation. The ground-work is faithfully pour- 
frayed, I fnall only add a few fliadcs. "Not !)e- 
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ing able to equal hiaij I rnufl: attempt to im- 
prove upon hi 111, 

O.V/9 Platon^ tu dis vraUnoive tvne Cj^ Immortclk, 
Cell im Bleu qut lui parle^ un Bleu qui vli en 
elk. 

Eh! eFou vlendralt fms lul fc grand presentment^ 
Ce eUgont d:s faux ine?2S^ cette borreiir du niant ? 
P^tvs desjkcles fims fin je Jens que tu 711 entralncs. 
Bu nmide de mes fens je vat brtjer les chains 

Et 'niouvrir loin dhm corps dan la fangc arrke 
Les psrtes de la vis & ds deierriltL 
Id cternlte ! and ?noi confjkmt & tcrrlhh / 

, G liimtcre / 0 rncage ^ U p 7 ‘ofondeur hcrrlhl’ / 
h^ue Jtds-jcf ou J'uis-js ? oh vaifie ! O’ dPoh 
frdn-jctire ? 

I/iVis qtids climats nouvcaux^ dans qiiehnoyide /V- 
norCi 

he imViicnt an trcpas va-idl p longer ?no 7 i eire P , 
Oh fera cct ejprk qul tie pent Je connaitre f 
- dlue ?nc preparez-vous,, alhncs icnehreux ? 

s'il ejlim DieUy Cat on doifitp e heureux^ 
II cji un fans doute^ id Je fids Jhn ouvrage, 
Luk?nhne an ccnur du Jiifhil emprcint fin hnagei 
II doitvenger fa caufe & punir les per vers » 

Alais conmicrit /. dans qua terns d O dans qnelZhiB 
verst^ 

Id la veriti pkure,! U Vandace V opprme 
L' innocence a genoux y tend h gorge an aims ; ’ 
La fortune y dotnme,, U iont y Jldt f on char , 

Ce globs hifortime fut firnd pour Cefnr, 

Ildcons nous ds Joitlr Eitne pr'ifon funrfle, 

Je te vcrral Jans ombre ^ 0 verlte rJl.fef 
Bu Is caches de nous dans nos jonrs (k finnmeU 
Ccite vie ifl un fonge^ la 7 uort an i aouL 
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In this tragedy of a patriot and philofopher^ 
<?the charatSer of Cato appears to me to be one 
'' of the moft complete that ever appeared on any 
tftage ; The Cato of Addifon is^ in my opinion^ 
greatly fuperior to the Cornelia of Pierre Cor« 
neille, for he is continually great without of- 
tentation .5 and the part of Cornelia, beEdes 
being an unneceflary one, is in many places too 
declamatory : fhe would always be the heroines 
.and Cato never. perceives that he is the hero. 

It is a great pity that fo fine a piece fhould 
not be a complete tragedy : -uncon nefted fcenes, 
which often leave the ftage empty, injudicious 
and tedious apart or afide Ipeeches, cold and in- 
ifipid amours, a confpiracy quite foreign to the 
piece, a certain Sempronius difguftedand killed 
on the fiage % all thefe put together render the 
celebrated tragedy ^ of Cato a performance that 
our comedians would never venture to prefent, 
even if we were of the fame way of thinking 
as the Romans, or the Englifli themfelyes. The 
barbarifm and irregularity of the theatre at Lon- 
don made an impreilion on Addifon’s better 
judgment : methinks, I fee in him the Czar 
Peter, who, in reforming the RuiEans, ftillre- 
tained fome prejudices of his education, and of 
the manners of his country. 

The cuftom of introducing love, right or 
wrong, into dramatic works, pafied over from 
Paris to London about the year 1660, with our 
ribbons and perukes. The ladies, who there 
as well as here embeliifh the theatre, w^ould no 


* After all, the tragedy of Cato is a cold, declamatory 
piece, which owed its great fuccefs upon the ftage to the 
urcumUancfes of the time at which it was exhibited. 

longer 
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longer fufter any other but love-fcenes on the 
ilage. The fage Addifon had the efFcminate 
complaifance to bend the feverity of his charac- • 
ter to the manners of his time, and fpoiied a 
mafter-piece to comply with the reigning mode. 

Since his time the pieces are -become more 
regular, the people more difficult, and the au- 
thors more timid. I bare feen very decent, 
but very flat, modern compofitions : it Teems as 
if the Engliili poets had hitherto been born to 
produce only irregular beauties.. 

The poetic genius of the Engiifh refembles, 
at this day, a fpreading tree planted by nature, 
•{hooting forth at random a thoufand branches, 
.and growing with unequal ftrength : it dies if 
you force its nature, or fliape it into a regular 
tree, fit for the gardens of Marly. 

O N T H E 

ENGLISH -COMEDY., ' 

f F in moft of the Engiifk tragedies the heroes 
^ are aukward and the heroines extravagant, 
in return the fiile is more natural in comedy ; 
but then this ftile would appear to us rather the 
dHie of debauchery than of politenefs : it diftin^ 
guiffies every thing by its proper name ; a wo- 
man, enraged at her lover, wiflies him the pox j 
a drunkard, in a piece that is very often per- 
formed, is difguifed like a prieft, makes a great 
-riot, and is arrefted by the Watch he calls him- 
^felf a Curate j he is a iked what cure he has ; 

and 
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and he replies. An excellent one for die. . . ■. , 
In one of the moil decent comedies, 1 ne Care- 
kfs Hufband, this hufband is reprefentcd nav- 
i'lia: his head rubbed by a fervant-maid, w.io is 
f-ated bv his fide : his wife enters, and exc aims 
_1 to what power may one not arrive by being 
a whore ! SomeCynics juftifv thele grols exprel- 
fions, and quote the example of Horace, who 
d^fcr bes, by their proper names, all the parts 
of the humL body, and all the pieaiu res they 
eive. Thefe are images that fucceed witli Uo 
Lly when properly veiled ; but Horace, who 
feeiLd made for the ftews as well as ioi the 
?ourt, and who perfeHly underftood the cuftoms 
o? bo h, fpeaks^as freely of the way of a man 
with a maid, as if he was defcribing a wa L, 
or a collation. It has been obferveu, that 
the Romans, in the days of Auguftus, weie 
as polite as the. Parifians are at preient; 
and^ that this very Horace, wno pranes the 
Jmperor Auguftu/ for reforming .die tnan- 
n?rs complied, without fcruple, vnth the cui- 
oms of the times, which permitted tne promi - 
iuous uib of girls and boys,, and of tae piopu 


umes of- tmngs- ctrange^it is ^ 

■an be faid to be fo) mat Horace, wniie ipea,.- 
ngthe language of a debauenee, Jnomu oe n. 
"avourite of a retormer ; ana mat J.H, lo- 
- T* the oi irailaiitr.v, i.>.ouid 

oeakins: only tnc ^ ^ , 

le e'-iied tv a debauchee, an impo.tor, au a.- 
ralhir, called Oasvius, who.acqu.irea tive ,em- 
oire by crimes which menteil deatn. . ^ 

^ Hotvever this be, Bayle pretends tnat^e.'.prei- 
fions are indifferent, in whica he, tnc cyme., 
Ind the Stoics, deceive themfelyes ; for everv 
thir- has different names vvhicn reprehnt n 

under 
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■tinder different afpetSs, and afford different ideas 
of it. The words inagiftraCe and lawyer, 
gentleman and Yquire, officer and fharper, 
monk and friar,^' have not the fame fignifica- 
tion. The confnmmation of marriage, and 
-every thing that contributes to the completion of 
this great work, will be differently expreffed by 
the parfon, the hufband, the phyfician, and the 
rake. The word the latter ofthefe would make ufe 
of would av/aken the idea of pleafure, the terms 
the phyfician would explain himfelf in would 
put you in mind of a dead body, the hufband 
would make that underftood with decency which 
the young libertine had defcribed immodeftly, 
and the parfon would attempt to give you the 
idea of a facrament. Words then are not in 
themfelves indifferent i for they are not fyno- 
iiimous. 

It niuft further be confidered, thattho’ the Ro- 
mans permitted thefe grofs expreffions in fatires, 
which were read but by a few people, they ne- 
ver fuffered indecent words on the ftage j for, 
as La Fontaine fays, Chafte are the ears, al- 
though the eyes>are wanton/^ In a word, no 
•expreffion Ihould be made ufe of iii 'public, 
which a niodeft woman would be afhamed to 
repeat. 

TheEnglifh have ftolen, difguifed, and man- 
gled, moft of Moliere’s plays. They attempt- 
ed to make a Tartujfe, It was impoffible that 
this fubjefl: ifhould fucceed at London, becaufe 
the portrait of a ftranger affords very little 
pleafure. One of the bleffings of the Eng- 
•lifh nation is, that fhe has no Tartnffis^: 

* Our author is very mucll miftaken if he thinks . 
tare no rdigious hypocrites in England. - ^ 

• H ; to 
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to hax^e hypocrites^” it is necefiary to have 
bigots 3 hut the name of bigot is almoft unknown 
there, while that of an honeft man is common. 
He fees no dotards committing to others the 
care of their fouls ; no petty tyrants eftabliihing 
a dcfpotic empire, in fome quarter of the city, 
over a fet of fuperannuated females, who were 
once coquets, and always weak ; and over 
men frill more weak and defpicable. Philofo* 
phy, liberty, and the climate, lead the way to 
mifanchropy. London, which has no Turtuffes^ 
abounds withTirhons. The Plain Dealer is one 
of the bed Englifli comedies : it was wrote atthe 
time when Charles 11 . and his 'fplendid court, 
were endeavouring to laugh away the fettled 
gloom that bad overfpread the nation. Wy- 
cherly, the author of this comedy, was the pro- 
fefled admirer of the duchefs of Cleveland, the 
king’s miftrefs. This man, who pafled his life 
in the gay world, as it is called, painted its 
ibilles and abfurdi ties in the llrongeft colours. 
The llrokes arebolder in Wycherly's piece than 
inMoliere’s 5 but they are not fo delicate, nor fo 
refined. The Englim author has corre<^ed the 
only fault in Moliere’s piece, the want of plot 
and intrigue: the Englifh comedy is interefting, 
the intrigue is ingenious, but too bold for our' 
-inanncrs. 1 

A captain of a fliip, of diftinguiiOhed courage 
and franknefs, and a profefled defpifer of man- 
kind, has a fincereand prudent friend whom he 
miftrufis, and a miftrefs, by \^hom he is ten^ 
derly beloved, whom be flights ; whilft he 
places all his confidence in a faife frietid, the 
moii unworthy of men ; and fives bis heart 
to a jilt, jhe moft perfidious of her . fex^ 

y ' tt 
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He believes, however, that this woman is a Pe- 
nelope, and this falfe friend a Cato: he fets out 
on an expedition agJtinft the Dutch, and leaves 
all bis money, jewels, and other eiFefe, in the 
hands of this woman to the care of this friend 
he fo firmly relies on 5 while the true friend, 
whom he miftrufts, embarks with him, and the 
lady, to whom he has not deigned to pay the 
leafi: regard, difguifes herfelf in the habit of a 
page, and performs the voyage with him, wilh-^ 
out djfcovering her fex the whole time. 

The captain’s fliip being blown up in an en- 
gagement, he returns to London in the utmofi: 
diftrefs, accompanied by his friend and the page, 
without knowing the friendfliip of the one, or 
the love of the other. He goes immediately to 
that paragon of women from whom he expecb 
to receive his ftrong box, and a frefh proof of 
her fidelity. He finds her married to the &ar- 
per he had confided in, and can get no account 
of the treafure he had committed to her charge* 
The good man will hardly believe that fo vk^ 
tuous a woman could be guilty of fuch bafenefs ; 
when the better to convincehim ofit, this honeft 
lad) falls in love with the little page, and at- 
tempts to take him a-way by force : but as it is 
.necefiary,in a dramatic piece, thatjuftice fhould 
take place, vice be puni&ed, and virtue meet, its 
reward, at the clofe of the cataftrophe, the cap- 
tain fupplied the place of the page, goes to bed to 
his incoiiftant mifirefs, cuckolds his treacherous 
friend, runs him through the body, recovers the 
remains of his effecls^ and marries his page. Yom 
will obferve, that this piece is interlarded #iili 
an old litigious woman, related to the captaiit, 
Hz . . 
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who is one of the merrieft creatures, and one of 
the beft charafiers, on the ftage. 

" Wycherly has^ taken another piece from Mo- 
liere not left bold and fingular; ’tis a fort of a 

School for Women/^ The principal charaSer 
in the piece is a drole libertine, the terror of the 
hufbands of London 5 who, to make fure of his 
bufmeft, fpreads a report, that, in a late illnefs, 
his furgeonshad found it neceflary to make him 
an eunuch. Having this curious character, the 
hufbands grant him free accefs to their wives, 
and his only difHcuIty is where to fix his choice. 
However, at laft, he gives the preference to a 
little country-woman, who has a great fhare of 
innocence, with a natural warmth ofconftitution, 
by which ftie makes her hufband a cuckold with 
a good-will and readinefs that far exceeds the 
premeditated malice of experienced dames. This 
piece is not indeed The School of Morality 
hut it is The School of Wit and true comic 
Hiifhour.’’ 

The comedies of Sir John Vanbrugh are more 
facetious, but left ingenious. The knight was 
a roan of pleafure, and befides a poet and an 
architedl. It is remarked, that he wrote as de- 
licately and as elegantly as he built clurnfily : it 
was he who built the famous caftle of Blen- 
heim, the heavy but durable monument of our 
unfortunate battle of Hochftec. If the apart- 
ments were only as large as the walls are thick, 
this manfion would be convenient enough. In 
Sir John Vanbrughft epitaph, the earth is in- 
voked to lie heavy on him, who, when living, 
had laid fuch heavy loads upon it. This gentleman 
took a tour into France juft before the curious war 
of 1701, and was put into the Baftile, where he 
retnained feme time, v/ithout knowing what it 

was 
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was that had procured him this mark of diftinc* 
tion from our miniftry. He wrote a comedy ia 
the Baftile, and, what is in my opinion very re- 
markable, there is not in all the piece the leaft 
ftroke againft the country where he fuffered this 
violence. 

Of all the Engl ifli writers, the late Mr. Con- 
greve has carried the glory of the comic theatre 
to the higheif pitch. He wrote but a few pieces, 
but' they are all excellent of their kind : the 
laws of the drama are ftricfcly obferved in them;, 
they are full of charadlers elegantly varied; no 
mean pleafantry, not the leaft indecency, is in- 
troduced : you find in every part the language 
of politenefs, even in defcribing the actions of 
knaves j which proves that he knew the world, 
and kept what is called good company. His 
comedies are the moft iprightly and correfl:. Sir 
John Vanbrugh^s tlie gayeft, and Wycherly’s 
the boldeft. it is to be obferved, that none of 
tbefe fublime wits have fpoken ill of Moliere : 
it is only writers of no repute that have yillify’d' 
this great man. In a word, do not expe<ft from 
me any extrads from thefe Englilh perform- 
ances that I am fo great an advocate for s nor 
thatl fliould give you a {in^thpnmot orjeft from 
Congreve or Wycherly. One cannot laugh in 
a tranflation. If you would be acquainted with 
the Englifh comedy, you muft go to London ; 
you muft refide there three years; you muft 
learn the language perfedtly, and conftantly 
frequent the theatre. 1 take no great pleafure 
in reading Plautus or Ariftophanes, becaufel 
am neither Greek nor Roman. The delicate 
turn of bon fuots^ the allufion, and the a-pro^oS% 
is all loft to a foreigner. 

■ H 3 It 
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It is not the fame in tragedy 5 , that confifts 
alone in the fublime paiHons^ and heroic foole- 
ries, confecrated by the ftale error of fables 
and hiftorks. CEdtpus and Eledira belong as 
much to us,, to the Englifh, and to the Spani- 
ards, as to the Greeks : but true comedy is the 
living pi<3ure of the abfurdities of a country ; 
and, if you are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the country, you can hardly judge of the paint* 
ing. 

It has been objefted to the Englifh, that 
their fcene is bloody, and often covered with 
dead bodies j that their gladiators fight half 
naked before young girls, and often return from 
the combat with the lofs of a iiofe or a cheek* 
In anfwer to this, they tell you, that they imi- 
tate the Greeks in tragedy, and the Romans in 
theadl of cutting ofF nofes : but their theatre is 
widely different from that of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides; and, with >611)6(51 to the Romans, it 
iriuft be acknowledged, that a nofe dr a cheek 
are triSes in comparifpn of that multittide of 
vidiims that mutually butchered each other in 
the circus for the diverfion of the Roman ladies* 

The Englifli have fometimes had dances in 
their comedies, which were allegorical, and of 
a very lingular tafte. Defpotic power and a re- 
publican ftate were reprefented by a very gal- 
lant dance in the year 1709 . A king appears 
in the dance, who, after a few capers, gives his 
prime minifter a very fevere kick on the .... * 
the minifter beftows it on a, fecond perfon, the 
fecpnd on a third, and, in fine, he who received 
the laft reprefented the bulk of the nation, which 
had no- body to revenge itfelf on : all was per- 
formed in cadence. The Republican govern- 
ment 
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ment was reprefented by a round dance, where 
every one equally received and returned the 
blow* This, however, is the country that has. * 
given birth to Addifons, Popes, Lockes, and 
Newtons, 



On Courtiers who have cultivated 


Learning^ 

^"'FIERE was a time when the arts were 
^ cultivated in France by perfons of the fir)® 
diftindlion ; even the courtiers applied tbem- 
felves to the Belles Lettres, in fpitc of that dif- 
fipation, that tafte for trifiesjand that pafiion for 
intrigue, which arc the deities of thb country* 
It appears to me, that at prefent learning is not 
the reigning taHe at court. Perhaps the pajHion 
of ftudying may one day return to us. The king 
has it in his power to do what he pleafes with this 
nation* Iii England it is coirroioa to ftudy, and 
learning is more in efteem there than with us* 
This advantage is a neceflary confeqttence of 
their form of government. There are about 
eight hundred perfons at London that have a 
right to fpeak in public, and tO' fupport the in- 
lereft of the nation : about five or fix thoqfand 
more pretend in their turns to the fame happi- 
xiefs ; all the reft ereSt themfelv'es into judges off 
thefe, and every one gives his thoughts in print 
on the public aftairs* Thus the whole nations 
is under a kind of neceffity of being inftru^ted.. 
Nothing is tal ked of but the Atneaian and Ro- 
il 4 ' ■ mto 
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xnan governmients. It is necefiary, jieverthe-“ 
Icfs, to read the authors who have treated 
r of them. This ftudy naturally leads to that 
of the Belles-lettres^ In general men have 
the fpirit or genius of their peculiar condition 
Why have our magiftrates, our phyficians, and 
many of our ecclefiafiics In general^, more learn- 
ing, tafre, and judgment, than are to be found 
among other profelSons ? It is becaufe their ila- 
tion requires the cultivation of the mind, as 
that of a merchant demands a knowledge of 
commerce. 

It is not long fince a very young Engl ifli no- 
bleman paid me a vifit at Paris on his return 
from Italy : he had compofed a poetical dcf- 
cription of that country, as politely wrote as, 
any of lord Rochefter’s verfes, or thofe of our 
Chalieux, our Sarafms, or our Cbapelles, The 
tranflation I have made of them is fo far from 
approaching the energy and lively humour of 
the original, that lam obliged fincerely to alk. 
pardon of the author and thofe who underftand 
Englifli : however, as I have no other way of 
making my lord Harvey’s verfes known, take 
them in my language*—- 

^al'-je done vu dans ritalie P 
Orgueily ajluce ; ^ panvrete ; 

Grands coinplhmnsy peu de hontiy 
Et heaucQup de ceremonies 

U extravagante Comedie^ 
fouvemt V Inquifttions 
Veut qu'one nomme Religion^ 

Jldais qu^ki nous nommons folk. 

La nature en vain heinfaifanie 
Veut enrichir ces lieux charmans \ 
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Des Pretr^s la main defohnte 
Etouffe fes plus beaux prejens* 

Les Monjignor^ foi difans grands^ ’ 

Seuls dans leurs Palais magnifiques^ 

Y font d'illujires faineans^ 

Sans argent & Jans domejiiques^ 

Pour les petits^ fans liberie^ 

Martqrs du joug qui les domine 5 
Us ont fait vosu de pauvrete^ 

Priants Dieu par oifvetL 
Et toujours jeunans par fa?ntne„ 

Ces beaux lieux du Pape bents 
Semhknt hahites par les Diahks \ 

Et Us habitans mtserahles 
Sont damnes dans U Paradis^ 

I am not of Lord Harvey’s opinion* There 
are countries in Italy which are very unfortu- 
nate, becaufe foreigners have for a long time 
been fighting for the government of them ; but 
there are others where the people are neither fo 
beggarly nor fo foolifh as he defcribes them. 


O F T H E 

Earl of ROCHESTER, 

AN D 


Mr. W A L L E R* 


T H E earl of Rochefter’s reputation is uni- 
verfally known. Mr. deSc, Evremond has 
taken great notice of him j but he has only 
H 5 ' toade 
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made us acquainted with the celebrated Ro* 
chefter as a vman of pleafure and intrigue, I 
^propofe to diftinguifh him as the man of genius 
and the poet. Among other works that are 
fraught with that lively imagination which he 
alone poflefled, he wrote fome fatires on the 
fame fubje 6 i:s as our celebrated Defpreaux. I 
icnow nothing more ufeful towards perfefting 
true tafte, than the comparing the works of 
great men who have exercifed their talents on 
the fame fubjeff. Obferve in "what manner 
Defpreaux fpeaks againlt human reafon in his 
Satire on Man : 

Cependant d le mir^ flmi de vapettrs ligires^ 

' £si-mme fe bercer de fes propres chimeresy 
JLui feul de la NaUire ejl la hafe ^ T appul^ . 

Et h dtxtme del ne tourne que pour lui, 

De tons Us anlmaux il eji hi le malire 5 

pmrrait le nkr ? pourfuis-tu : Mot pent- Hr 
Ce mmt7*e pretenehi^ qm Uur donne des hlx^ 

Ce Koi des animaux^ comhien a-i-il de Rois ! 

Behold him of his boafted reafon Vain, 
Drunk v/ith the fumes of his difiremper’d brain ; 
Of nature he the bafe, and corner-ftone 5 
TheHeav’n of Heav’ns revolves for him alone; 
Of ail that breathes on earth the fov’reign lord 
And ^ho will dare to doubt that fovVeign’s 
word ? 

Why, faith, my friend, that doubt belongs ta 
me, 

This king of beafts, how many kings has he ? 

Obferve likewife how very nearly Lord Ro- 
dieiler exprefies himfelf on the fame fubjed in 
his Satire on Man ; but kt the reader always re* 
3 meoiber 
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meinberj that mine are free tranflations of the 
Englifti- poets, and that the curb of our verfift- 
cation, and the delicate decorum of our lan- 
guage, will never form an equivalent for the 
impetuous flow of the Englifti ftile*- 

Cet efprit que je hals^ cet efprlf pkm dWrmf\. 

Ce nejl pas im r^aifon^ dejr la tienne^ Do^eur s, 
Oeji la raljm frlvole^ hiqtilHe^ Prguellleufe^ 

Des fagin anbmux rivale cUdalgnsnfe^ 

croit £}itdeifx & F Ange occuper le mtlietiy 
Mi penfe itre kl bm Fimage de jm Dieu* 

Vil atonic impm'falty qiii crott^ doate^ difpute'y 
RampCy s'^eic'Ve^. tomhe^ & me encor fa chuie^ 
d!p(i nous dkf je fuis libre^ eit nous mouirmt fes> 
ferSj ^ ^ 

Et dont icell trouble tA faux cr oh percer rUniverSr^ 
Jllez^ reverends fousy hlenheureux famtiqucs^ 
CompUez hlen Ikwms de vos rhns fcholajiiqties^- 
P&es de ^ d'eriigmes faereSy 

Auteurs du labyy'bithe ou vous vous egareZy 
Ailez ohjcurhnent edaircir vos myjleres^ 

Mt courez dans Fecole adorer vos chimires^- 
H eft A mitres erreurs^ iisji de ces divots 
Condamnes par eux fneme d F ennui du repos* 

Ce myftqzie endokr^i^ fier de fan indolence^ 
Tranquille atojeln deDleu^ qu^y peut’^H faircF II 
penfe 

NoUj tu ne peufes point ^ tu vegeUSyfit dors j. 
hiutlh a la terre^ id ?ms au ratig des mortSy 
Ton efprit enerve croupii dans la mdltffe* 

. Reveille-toiy fois brnme-^ ^ fars de ton yvrefft, 
Ldhozrmie ejt ne pour agh\ Id tu preiens pmfer I 

It is this very reafon I defpife 
This fupernat'ra! gtft^ that makes a mite ' , 
Thinks he"s‘ the image of the kfinit© y , 

E 6 Corngarihg 
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Comparing this fliort life, void of all reft. 

To the eternal and the ever bleft. 

This bufy puzzling ftirrer up of doubt. 

That frames deep myfteries, then finds ’em out^. 
Filling with frantick crowds of thinking fools,, 
Thefe reverend bedlams, colleges, and fchools ^ 
Borne on whofe wings, each heavy fot can 
pierce 

The limits of the boundlefs univerfe ; 

^Tis this exalted power whofe bufinefs lies 
In nonfen fe and impoffibilities j 
This made a wliimficai philofopher 
Before the fpacious world his tub prefer ; 

And we have modern coxcombs who 
Retire to think, ’caufe they have nought to do.. 
But thoughts are given for a<3:ion’s govern- 
ment ; 

Where adiion cea^fes ; thought's impertihent*. " 
Our fphere of a<ftion is life’s happinefs ; 

And he who thinks beyond,, is like an afs.. 

Be thefe ideas true or falfe, it certain 
that they are exprefled with that energy which 
conftitutes the poet*. I fhail guard againft 
examining them as a philofopher, and not ^ 
the pencil for the compafs: my only end in this 
letter is to make known the genius of the Eng- 
lifh poets i, and this point I fhali continue to 
adhere to* 

The celebrated Waller has been much talked 
of m France* La Fontaine, St* Evremond, 
and Bayle, have made his euiogium j but little 
more is known of him than his name. He had. 
very near the fame degree of reputation atLon« 
don,,, that Yoiture had at Paris j and I think he 

merited 
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iricrited it more. Voiture lived at a time when* 
the people were j.uft burfiing the bands of bar- 
barifni, and were yet in a ftate of ignorances 
Every one wanted geiMus> but none had it at 
that time- Witticiiins were fought after ia- 
ftead of ideas : falfeftones are much eafier found 
than diamonds. 

Voiture, born with an eafy but frivolous ge- 
nius, was the firft who made a figure in this 
dawn of the French literature.. Had he come 
after thofe great men who have adorned the age 
of Lewis XIV. he would have been under a ne- 
celEty of poflefiing fomething more than mere 
wit. His compofitions might do well enough to 
amufe a private family, but are by no means 
worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity. It is 
true, Boileau praiies him ^ but it is only in his 
firft fatires, that is toTay, before his tafte was 
completely formed ; he was then but youngs,, 
and in an age when we form our opinions of 
men rather by the reputation they have acquir- 
ed^ than by their real merit. Andbefides, Bpi- 
leau was Often very unjuft both in his praifes 
an i in his cenfures. He extolled Segrais,. whom 
nobody reads | he cenfured Quinault, whom 
every one repeats by heart i and he fpeaks not 
a fy II able of la Fontaine. 

Waller, tho’ a better poet than Voiture, was 
yet fhort of perfedlion. His corapofitions, which 
are full of gallantry, breathe an air of eafy 
gracefulnefs but his negligence makes them 
often languid, befsdes that, his pieces are ex- 
tremely disfigured with falfe thoughts. The 
Englifii underftood not in bis time the fecretof 
writing with, purityand corredtnefs.* His ferious 
works are manly and vigorous, a circumft'ance 

■ ■ ' ' * n.0 
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no one would have looked for from the perufal' 
of his other performances* His funeral pane- 
gyric on Oliver Cromwell, with all its faults, 
paffes for a mafter-piece. To underftand this 
poem it is neceffary to know, that Cromwell 
died on the fame day on which a prodigious 
ftorm happened. It begins" in this manner r 

JlrCeJi plus^ cm ejt fait^ foumettons^nom an fort* 
Le Ciel a JignaU ce jour par des tempctes^ 

Bt la voix du tonnerre flatant fur nos tetes^ 

Vient d^amioncer fa mort* 

Par fes derniers fanpirs ll ehraitle cette IJIcy 
Cette IJle^ que fon bras fit trembler taut de fois^ 
^and dans le cours de fes exploits 
11 hrifiait la tete des Rols^ 

Et fioumettait un peuple^ d fon joug feul docili\ 

Mer^ iu fenestronbUe : o Mer! tesfiophnus 
Semhleni dire m grondant aux plus loinialns ri*- 
• vages^ 

'^ie r^roi de h T^erre ton Mmtre rdeji plus ^ 
Tel ait Ciel autrefois s*envola Romulus^ 

T el il quita la. Terre an milieu des orages^ 

Tel d'^un peuple guerrier il re^ut les bommages 
Obez dans fa vie^ d fa mort adortij 
Son palais fut un temple^ 

We muft refign j Heav’n his great foul does 
claim 

In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame. 

His dying groans, his laft breath fliake our ille ^ 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile : 

About his palace their broad roots are toft ' 

Into the air^ fo Romulus was loft.- 


Now 
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Now Rome in fuch a tempeft mifs^d her king. 
And from obeying fell to worfhipping. 

On Oeta’s top thus Hercules lay dead, . 

With ruin’d oaks and pines about him fpread i 
Thofe his vaft fury from the mountain rent: 
Our dying hero from the continent 
Ravifli’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards 
reft. 

As this laft legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d^ 
Could give no limits to his vafter mind ; 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateft toil > 
Nor hath he left us prifoners to our ifle. 

Under the tropic is ourdanguage fpoke. 

And part of Flanders hath receivM our yoke* 
From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objefts for our martial rage : 

And with wife condudi to hrs country mow’d. 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 

Ungrateful then, if we no tears allow 
To him that gave us peace and empire too F 
Princes that fear’d him, grieve, concern’d to 
fee 

No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 

Nature herfelf took notice of his death. 

And fighingfweird the feaswith fuch a breath. 
That to the remoteft ftiores her billow roll’d, 
Th’ approaching fate of their great ruler told. 

It was on occafion of this panegyric onGrom- 
well that Waller made Charles IL that famous 
anfwer, recorded in Bayle’s dictionary: The 
king, whomW ailer, according to the old cuftom 
between kings and poets, had waited upon, iu 
order to prefent him with a poem Huffed with 
praifesj reproached him withhavingwrittena bet- 
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ter for Oliver. Waller anfwered, “Sir, we poets 
fucceed much better in fiSion than in truth ” 
This anfwer was not fo fincere as that of the 
iDutch ambaflador,who, on the fame king’s com- 
plaining, that his nation had {hewed iefs refpedt 
for him than for Cromwell, made anfwer, “ Ah ! 
Sir, Cromwell was quite a very different fort 
of a man.” There are courtiers even in 
England, and Waller was certainly one in the 
truefl: fenfe of the word j but I confider men, 

. after their death, by their works only : _all the 
reft is with me wholly buried in oblivion. I 
will only remark, that Waller, born in a court, 
with a fortune of three thoufar.d pounds a-year, 
had neither the filly pride nor the ftupidity to 
abandon the talent w'ith which nature had en- 
dowed him. The Earls of Dorfet and Buck- 
ingham, my lord Halifax, and many others, 
did not think they derogated from their high • 
rank and quality in becoming excellent poets, 
and illuftrious writers. Their works certainly^ 
do them more hqnour than their titles. They 
have cultivated letters, as if the making of 
their fortunes had depended on their ftudies. 
They have moreover rendered the arts and fei- 
ences refpeaable in the eyes of the people, 
who in every thing ftand in need of being 
guided by the great, and who, notwithftand- 
ing, are Iefs influenced by their example in 
England than in any other country in the uni- 
verfe. 


Or 
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On Prior ; that lingular Poem called 
, Hubibras^ and Dean Swift. 

HEN Prior firft cani'e over to PVance as, 
^ ^ ambaffador- plenipotentiary from Anne 
tofettlethe terms of peace granted to Lewis XIV . 
awd previous to the arrival of Lord Bolinghroke^ 
who figncd the treaty 5 when this peer, I lay,, 
firft came to France, no one imagined him to 
be at once a ffatefman and a poet. France 
has fmce paid England in her own coin ; for 
cardinal Du Bois fent our Des Touches to 
London, who pailed as little for a goet in Eng- 
land, as Prior did in France. Prior, the pkni- 
potentiar)^' wa^ originally a waiter in a tavern 5, 
the earl of Dorfet, wno-himfelf was an excellent 
poet, and befides loved' his bottle, found him 
one day reading Horace on a bench in the tavern, 
juft as my lord Hay found his gardener’s boy 
reading Newton. Ilay made his young gardener 
a great philofopher, and Dorfet made a very 
pleafant poet of his waiter. ' ; 

Jlma^ or the Hiftory of the Soul, wrote by 
this poet, is the moft natural hiftory that- 
has been given till now, of that being fo well 
perceived;, and fo little underftood. The foul 
has her refidence at firft in the extremities of 
the body, in the feet and hands of children 
from thence fhe infenfibly places herfelf in the 
centre of the body at the age of puberty j after 
wards ilie takes pofTeffion of the heart, whe.re^ 
foe produces fentiments of love, gallantry, and 
heroifm. In a ftill riper age, foe mounts up-* 
wards to the head, where foe reafoas in foe bcft 

manhei: 
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jjianner flie is able; ^till at laft, in old age, ffie 
retires the Lord knows whither, like the Tap of 
♦an old tree, which evaporates, and is at laft 
wholly loft, Poftibly this work may be rather 
too prolix ; all pleafantry ought to be concife, 
and perhaps the ferious kind would hardly be 
the worfe fora fmallfpice of this quality. 

The fame Prior has compofed a fmali poem 
on the battle of Hochftet. This is by no means 
comparable to his Hiftory of the Soul ; the only 
good thing in it is his apoftrophe to Boileau. 

Satyrique fiaUur^ toi qul prh tant de peine 

Pour chanter qua Louis 71* apoint pafse leRhin^ 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the Ikies, 

While virtue leads the noble way ; 

Too like a vulture Boileau £ies, 

Where fordid inPreft Ihews the way* 

When onee the poefs honour ceafes. 

From reafop far his tranfports rove ; 

And Boileau for eight hundred pieces,. 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 

Our plenipotentiary concludes with a para- 
phrafe, confifting of five hundred verfes on thefe 
words, which are commonly afcribed to Solo- 
mon, JU is vanity. It were no difficult matter 
to have written five thoufand on the fame to- 
pic. But wo to him that fays all be is able 
to fay. 

Queen Anne being dead, and a change hap- 
pening in the miniftry, the peace of which Prior 
had fketched the firft outlines, became the de- 
teftatioB of the people ; and the political bard 
had no other refource left him, but an edition 
of his works, publifhed by a fubfeription fet on 

foot 
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foot by thofe of bis own party; after which be 
died like aphilofopher, that is, as every honeft 
Englifhman dies, or at leaft is thought to die. 

1 ihould be glad now to give you a flight idea 
of the poetical writings of the earl of Rof- 
common and Dorfet ; but I am fenfible this 
would make a little volume^ and, after all» 
I fhould be able to give you but a very imperfedb 
idea of fo many different pieces. Poetry is 
akin to Adufic, which mu ft be heard y to form 
any judgment of its excellence. Even when I 
attempt to tranflate fome pafiages of thefe fo.r 
reign poets, I can at beft but give you a very im- 
perfctft notion of their harmony or numbers ; 
and I find it utterly impofEble to convey to you 
the fmalleft notion of their cadences* 

But above all, the Englifh poem called Hadi- 
bras, is what puzzles me moil to make you at 
all acquainted with. It is a piece wholly in the 
comic or burlefque flile,tho’ the fubjedis of no 
lefs confequence than the civil wars of Crom- 
welU This cruel war, which has been the 
occafion of fo many tears, and which has 
caufed fuch an ocean of Wood to be ipilt, bass* 
jiotwithftanding given birth to a poem, which t 
defy the graveft reader to perufe, without laugh- 
ing. There is fomething of this contrafled 
kind to be met with in our : Menippean Satire. 
The Romans would certainly never have 
thought of writing a burlefque. poem on the 
civil wars of Casfar and Pompey, or on the pro-* 
fcriptions of Antony and Auguftua. Whence 
then comes ittopafs, that the dreadful difafters 
occafioned in France by the League, and thofe 
in England between the king and parliament 
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have given rife to fo much pleafanrry ? It is un- 
doubtedly true, that thofe fatal broils had a6tu- 
- ally fomewhat exceedingly ridiculous at bottom. 
The citizens of Paris, at the head of the 
fa61:ioa of the Sixteen, mingled abundance of 
folly and impertinence with the horrors of fac- 
tion. ' The intrigues of the women, the le- 
gate, and the monks, had a droll afpeS, not- 
v/ithlfanding thofe numberl efs calamities of 
which they were the occafion. The theologi- 
cal difputes, and the fanaticifm of the Puritans 
in England, were fruitful fields for ridicule^ 
and this fource of ridicule, well laid open, was 
capable of affording large fcope for pleafantry, 
after thefe tragical horrors, under which it lay 
concealed, were once removed* Altho’ the bull 
Unigenkus has been the occafion of much blood* 
fhed, yet is not the little poem of Philoia* 
mus the lefs adapted to the fubjefl ; -and the 
only reproach that can, with any juftice, 
be made him is, that he is not fo merry and 
diverting, and fo diverCfied, as he ought to be, 
and that he does not introduce in the courfe of 
the work, what he promifes in the beginning. 

The poem Hudibras .I am noiv mentioning ; 
to you, Teems to be a mixture of theMmippem 
Satire wdth Don ^ulxote^ with this double ad- 
vantage, that it is wfittea in verfe, and that 
it is infinitely more witty. As far the 
Menippean Satire.^ it cannot ftand in . compe- 
• tition with it, and is really but a very middling 
performance. But his fiiperabundance of wit 
is what has made him inferior to Don ^ixote. ‘ 
Tafie, plealing fimplicity, the art of narration, 
of properly difpofing the different adventures, of 
checking the natural . fertility of one’s genius, 

are 
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are, in my humble opinion, infinitely fuperior 
to mere wit. Hence it is, that Don Qiiixote is 
read by all the nations of Europe, whilft Hu* 
dlbras affords entertainment only for .thofe of 
his own country. 

The name of this extraordinary author is 
Butler : he was cotemporary with lidilton, and 
had an infinitely greater ftlareof reputation than 
be, from the pleafantry and humour . of his 
poem; whereas that of Milton is very difmaL 
Butler made the enemies of Charles 11 . the fub- 
jed^ of univerfal ridicule, and had this for his 
foie recompenfe, that the king often did him 
the honour to quote his verfes. The battles of 
the knight Hudibras were much better known 
than thofe of the angels and devils of Milton’s 
Paradife LoJ}, But the court of England treated 
the witty and diverting Butler, as ill' as the 
court above did the grave Milton, for both 
were in a ftate of ftarving, or very near it. 

The hero of Butler’s poem was no feigned 
perfonage, like the Don Quixote of Michael 
Cervantes ; he was adlually a knight-baronet, 
that had formerly been one of Cromwell’s en- 
thufiafts, in whofe fervice he bore the 'office of 
a colonel. His name was Sir Samuel Luke. 
In order to underfiand the fpirit of this poem, 
which is wholly fingular in its kind, there will 
be a neceffity of retrenching, at lea ft’ three- 
fourths of the paffagcs we wzm io tranjflate; 
for Butler is an author who never thinks he has 
fald enough. I have therefore reduced to about 
fourfcoie verfes, the firft fotir hundred in his 
work, to avoid a difgufting prolixity. 
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^md ks profanes ^ les Salnis 
Dans VAngleterre Haunt aux prifes^ 

J^u^on fe haitait pour des Eglifes^ 

Aufi fort que pour des Cat ins 
Lorfqti Anglicans ^ Purltains 
Faifaknt une ft rude guerre^ 

Et qu*au fortir du cabaret 
Les orateurs de Nazareth 
Allaient hattre la caijfe en chair e ; 

^ue pariout fans f avoir pourquoi^ 

Au mm du Ciel^ au mm du Roi-^ 

Les gens d'armes coiivraient la ferine ; 

Alors Monfteur le Chevalier^ 

Longtem oifif ainfi qtiAcbile^ 

Tout rempti A une fainte hile^ 

Suivi de fon grand ecuyer^ 

S^khapa de Jon pouIail!w\ 

Avec fin Jmre ^ VEvangile^ 

Et fmnja de guerroyer. 

Site HudihraSy cet homme rare^ 

Eiait^ dit-on^ remplt Ahonneur^ 

Avait de Vefprit & du cceury 
Jldais il en Halt fort avare. 

Ifailleurs par un talent nouveau^ 
il etait tout propre au harreau^ 

Ainfi qAd la guerre cruelle 5 

Grand fur les bancs^ grand fur la fille^ 

Dans les camps Itl dans un bureau \ 

Semhlable d ces rats amphihies^ 

^^ui par aijfant avoir deux vies ^ 

Son rats decampagne & rats Aeau^ 

Mais malgre fa grande eloquence^ 

Et fin merite ^ fa prudence^ 

Il pajfa chez quelques favants 
Pour etre un de m inftrumnts^ 

Dont 
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Do7'it ks fripms mjec adrejjs 
Saveni ufer fans dire mot^ 

Et quails tournent avec foupkjje >j 
Cet injirument s'appelle un fot* 

Ce rfejl pas qu^en Theologte^ 

En Logique^ en AJlrologte^ 

11 7ie fut un DoSfeur fuhtil ; 

En quatre il feparait un 
Difputant fans jamais fe rendre^ 

Changcant de thefe imt-d-coup^ 

Tot jours p7‘et d psrier heaucoup^ 

' Sjuaiid il fallait ne point s^eUndre* 
D'Hudihras la Religion 
Etait tout comme fa raifon^ 

Vuide de fens & fori profonde* 

Le Puritanlfine mviriy 
La meilleure fedte du mondey 
Et qui certes rla run Ahumain \ 

La vraye Eglife militantey 
priche un piflolet en mahiy 
Pour mieux wwertir fon prochalnf 
A grands coups de fahre argumentcp 
^ui promet ks cmjles Mens 
Par k gihet & par la corde^ 

Et damne fafts mfermrcle 
Les pkhes des autres Chretiensy 
Pour fe mieux pa7'donner les Jie7is j 
Se£ie qui toujour t dltruifante 
Se detruit elle-mme enfin : 

Tel Samfon de fa main pulffanU 
Brifa le temple Pbilifliny 
Mais il perlt par fa vengeanciy 
Et lui-mime il s^enfevelity 
Ecrafe fous la ch^de imfnenfe 
De ce temple qtdil demolit. 


An 
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/lU ne% du Chevalier antique 
Deux grandes ?noujl aches pendaient^ 

A qiii les Barques attachment 
Le dejlin de la Rept-ihlique, 

I! ks garde Jngneufemeiit-^ 

Et Ji ja77iais on les arrachsj 
Ocji la chute du Parlernent j 
L'Etat entier en ce monient 
Dolt ioniher avec Ja moujh.chc. 

Ainji Taliacotius 
Grand Efcidape dlEtruru\ 

Repara ions les ne% ptvcius 
Far une nouvelle indujlrie : 

II vous prcnait adroitetnent 
Un morceau du cu Aim pauvre homme^, 
Dappllquait au nevu^prcpremcnt 5 
Enfin il arnvmt qiden fomme^ ■ 

Tout jiifie d la mart du preteur 
Tomhait le pe% de T miprunteury 
Et fouEent dmis la mime hiere^ 

Par jujlice ^ par bon accord^ 

On remettait au gre du mort 
Le ne% aupres de fon derriere, 

Notre grand Pieros Albion^ 

Gi'impe dejjus fa haridelle 
Pour venger la Religion 
Avait d r ar^on de fa feile^ 

Deux piflokts & du jcmdmu 
Getait de ioiit terns fa maniere ; 

Sachant que Ji fa iahnnicre 
pique ime moitie du cheval 
D autre moitie de Itmunal 
Ne'rejierait point cn arriire, 

Vdila done Hudibras parti ; 

Aiue Dim beniffi fori voyage^ 

Ses argumens iA fon partly 

Sa ha'/'he ronffe fon courage* A man 
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A man whofe imagination was capable of 
containinga' tenth part of the uis vomica-, tnxt or 
falfe, that predominates through every part of " • 
this work, would ftill 'be extremely diverting j 
but at the fame time he would do well to have 
a care how he attempts to tranllate Hudibras : 
for how is it poflible to excite laughter in rea- 
ders who are foreigners, by means of the follies 
of perfons long fince forgotten in the very na- 
tion where they were once fo famous ? Dante . 
is now no longer read in Europe, becaufe his 
work is perpetually alluding to fadfs utterly 
unknown. The cafe is exadly the fame with 
Hudibras. Moft of the ridicule in this work 
falls on the theology and divines of his ; own 
time, A commentary is therefore waiited 
to every line. Humour that ftands in need of 
being explained, from that moment ceafes to 
be fuch 5 and it is very rare to find an explain;^ 
cr of the wit of others, have any of his own. 

This is one reafoii why it will never be pof- 
fible for the ingenious Dr, Swift to be under- 
ftood in France, though he.ias jpftly 
the, titie of the:'Erig]iih, RabHfis.;.\ lie ; 

alio the honour , of the priefibpod, While fie 
laughs at the whole cloth, kabelais, however* , 
was in every refpe^i: fuperior to his age, though ' . 
Swift is infinitely fuperior to Rabelais. . . ^ , 

Our curate of Meudon,Jn his extravagant ^ 
and unintelligible book, has diffbfed abundance: , 
of gaiety, and a ffill greater quantify .of im- ^ 
pertinence. He was equally full . of prolix- 
ity, order, and erudition. A : good ftory, 
which fills two pages, is bought at the expehce 
of whole volumes of jEionftnfe* There 
I - = .V': 
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but thofe of a capricrous tafte, that pique them- 
felves on- underftanding and relifhing the ivhole 
of his 'performance. The reft of the nation 
laugh at the pleafantrles of Rabelais, v/hilft 
they defpife his work, and he paffes with them 
for the chief of buftoons. People are lorry that 
.3 man v/ith fo much wit fhould make fuch a 
low ufe of it. In Ihort, it is a drunken phi- 
jofopber, that ■writ* only when he was not able 
to ftind. 

Dr. Swift is Rabelais in bis right fenfes, 
but poliilied by frequenting the beft com- 
pany. It is true he has not the gaiety of 
the former, but he is pollefled of all that deli- 
cacy, judgment, proper choice of matter, and 
that exquifite tafte which is wholly wanting in 
the ciirace of Meudon. His verfes are of a 
fihgular caft,' and ^almoft utterly inimitable. 
True pkafahtry is his talent in profe and verfe ; 
but fully, there is a neceility 

to take'a.ilrbrt'trip'inftoTis; coiihtry., _ 

* In tbiV country, ' which appears fo extraordi- 
nary to the reft of mankind, nobody was much 
furprifed to fee the rex^erend Dr. Swifts dean 
of a cathedral, laughing in his Ta/^ of a Tub 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinifts. He 
aHejiges in bis own vindication, that he 
left , Chriftiandty untouched. He pretends to 
have ftVewn ail manner of refped to the fa- 
ther, by giving a hearty drubbing to each 
oF the three ft>ns, Nice people will be apt to 
find * this ' apology rather too flight, for what 
pafies'with them for a flagrant enormity. 

This famous Tale of a Tub is an imitation 
of the ancfeBbtaleof the Three Invifible Rings^ 
which a certain fa.her beiqueathed to hi$ thre^ 



thllilren* Thefe three rings were the Jcwi&j the 
Chriftian, jand thc'Mahometan religions. It is 
lilcewife an imitation of the Hiftoiy of Mero 
and Enegu» by Fontenelle. Mere was the 
anagram of Rome, and Enegu that of Geneva, 
^^hefe were two fifters, who pretended each to 
have the right of fLicceilion to the kingdom of 
their father. Mero was the firll that mounted 
the throne. Fontenelle repreients her as a for- 
ce re is, who was wont to Real bread, and 
who performed her inchantments by the help 
of dead bodies. She is exadlly lord Pet€r ia 
Swift, whiift he is prefenting a piece of bread 
to his two brothers, and tells them, Friends, 
here is fome excellent Burgundy, this partridge 
has a moft exquifite flavour^” The Tame lord 
Peter plays every w^here the part of Mero in. 
Fontenelle, 

Thus almoft every compofition is no more 
than an imitation. The hint of the Perfian 
Letters is taken from the T urkiih Spy. Boi- ' 
ardo has imitated Pulci, as Ariofto has imitated 
Boiardo. The moft oHginal geaiufes bbrro#: ■ ■ 
from each other. Michael Cervantes rnakds his 
Don Quixote a fooQ but pray' is Orlando any 
other ? It would puzzle one to decide whether . 
knight-errantry has been made more ridiculous 
by the grotefque painting of Cervantes, than 
by the luxuriant imagination of AriqitOi, Me- 
taftailo has taken the greatefl part of his operas 
from our French tragedies. Several’ Engliili 
writers have copied us, without faying one 
word of the matter. It is; witli books, as it is 
with the fires in otrr- hemfes T one goes and 
lights his candle at bis, neighbours, and 
lights' one of his own w'bence he communi- 
l Z .v'Cates 
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cates to his neighbours that want his alEftance, 
jp that it becomes abfolutely the property of 
every one. 




On pope. 

T . F A N C Y it will be more eafy for yoa 
to form feme idea of Mr. Pope. He is 
in my opinion the moft elegant, the moft cor« 
re6f, and, what is ftili more difEciilt to find, 
the moft harmonious poet that England has 
iiitberto produced. He has reduced the fhrill 
harihnefs of the Englifli trumpet, to the foft 
fweetnefs of the Lydian flute. His Effay orl 
Critkifm will foon, be fufficiently known in 
F ranee, by the tranflations in verfe which the 
abbe du Rene! is about to publifh. 

What follows is a paflage from his poem 
called the Rc^pe of the Loch^ which I have lately 
tranflated with my ufual liberty^ for I muft 
again repeat it, I know nothing fo execrable as 
a literal tranllation of a piece of poetry. 

Umbriel a Vinflant^ vimx Gnome rechlgne^ 

Vet^ d^une ails pefanie^ ^ d^un air rmfrogni^ 
Chercher en murmurant la caverne profonde, 

. Ou loin des doux rayons^ que repand reed du monde^ 
La DhJJe mix vapsurs a choifi fin fijour: 

Lbs trijiss Aquikns y ffent d Peniour^ 

Etle fiujk mal’faln de leur aride haUine 
Y porte aux emiirms la fievre ^ la migraine* 

Sur un riche fipha^ derriere m paravent^^ 

Loin des flambeaux ^ du hruit^ des parkurs & 'dk 

' La 
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La gmntenfe Die£i tncejfamment repofe^ 

Le coeur grcs de chagrin^ fans en f^avoir la caufe^ 
N^ayant pinfe jafnais^ toujours. U^ouhle^ , 

Uosll charge^ le feint pale^ ts" Phypocondre enfie^ 
La medifante Envie ejl affje aupres d'dle^ 

Vieux jpeBrc ftminin^ decripitc puce! le^ 

Avec un air deni of dkhirant fon prochain^ 

Et chanfon?iant ies gens^ VEvangile d la main. 
8ur un lit plein de fairs, negligeiypnent panchec;^ 
line jmne beanie non loin d^elle ef couches ; 

Oef T affeciaiim, qui grafeye en parlant, 

Ecoute fans entendre^ IS hrgnc en regardant : 
^ui roiigit fans pudeiir, ^S rzt de tout fans joie^ 
De cent inaux differ ezis pretend quelle eft laproie^ 
Et pleine de fante fous le rouge & k fard^ 

Se plaint avec moUefe^ IS fe pmne avec art» 

Umbriel, a duffcy melancholy fprite, 

As ever fullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper fcene. 
Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of fpleen* 

Swift on bis footy pinions flits the gnome. 
And in a vapbur reached the difmal dome. 

No cheerful breez^e this fullen regiph knows. 
The dreaded eaft is all the wind chat blows j 
Here in a grotto, fheherM clofe from air, 

And fcreen’d in fliades from day^s detefted 
glare, . 

She fighs for ever on her penlive bed, ; 

Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her Beacf^ 

Two handmaids wait the throne, alike in ^ 
place. 

But differing far in figure and in face : ■ 

IZ . ,::Here 
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Here'ftood JII-Nature^ like an ancknt maltfy 
’ Her wriixkled farm in black and white arrayH 
. . With ilore of prayVs, fos: mornings, nights, 

and noons, 

Her hand is fill’d ; her bofom with lampoons, 
I'here AlFe£i:ation, with a ilckly mien, 
Shetvs in her cheek the rofes of eighteen. 

- Practis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide, 
Faints into airs, and languilhes with pride: 
On the rich. quilt finks with becoming woe •; 
Wrapt in a gown, for ficknefs and for fhow. 

Pope’s Efiay on Man is in my opinion the 
fineft, the moft ufefui, and the fublirnefl: didac- 
tic poem that has ever been written in any lan- 
guage. The ground- work of the whole, it is 
true, maybe found in lord Shaftelbury’s Charac- 
teriftics, for which reafon I cannot fee why Mr. 
PopeJ^a$, given all the honour of :k to- lord Bo« 
Jjiagbrqke,^, W word, of the 

famous Bhafteib the difciple of tocke^ 

As there is liotning in metaphjfics but what 
.has been often thought Jn/e very; age, jand nation 
where the talents of the mind are cultivated, 
.this fyftem has. a great conformity, with that of 
Leibnitz i who pretends, that, of gli poffiblc 
worlds,, God muft, certainly have Ghofen the 
heft r and that^^: pen in. this beft, all rhe irre- 
gularities of our globe, as well., as the follies of 
its inhabitants, ought to have a place. Jt has 
alfo a refemblance. to ihe nqtion of Plato, . which 
fays,that, in theinfinite chain of beings, our earth, 
opr bodies, and our fouls, are fo many aecefiary 
links. But neither Leibnitz nor Pope admit of 
thole cbangesji which, according to Plato,’ have” 

happened 
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happened to tbofe links of it, our fouls and bo- 
dit’s. Plato, in his unintelligible prole, wrote 
like a poet; whilft Pope, in his admirable ver^ 
iion, is truly a great philofopher* . He fays, all 
things have at all times been, even from the 
very infancy of nature, as they are 5 that is, as 
they ought to be ; Whatever is, is beftP' E 
could not help being pleafed, I ovm, to find he 
agreed with me in a point which I had maiii« 
tained feveral years iince^ 

You are filled with wonder to think God 
fcould have made man with faculties fo limited^ 
fo ignorant, and fo much fhort of true happi- 
jiefs» Why do not you rather wonder he did 
not make him infinitely more fo?’^ When u 
Frenchman and .an Englifeman happen to agree 
in any point, you may fwear they are . then, in 
the rights . ’ 

The fon of the famous Eacine has publifeecl 
.a letter of Pope addrelled to him, with a re- 
cantation of this doiWne-, This -letter is 
written in the liile . and manner of ..Tene- 
. nelpn ; 1 1 was del i vered , him r by llamfay, . the 
. editor ; of Te jbmachns,; cEamfay who .>■ was-' 

•the ■ im.itator • ,6f .Tdema^us, . ind ... much fuch 
■another . as.Boy er was ..of C.ort^ei e ; that Scotch 
.Ramfay who ^modeftiy demandai adinittancer 
into the French academy 5 in a .word, by- that: 
Ranjfay who , was, lad 1 y .difa ppointed , a t no the I ng: 
..a.dodor- of .the • Sorbonne^; ../ITiis^,. J..^know,^ 
as does .every man of .letters lin .Engfend,, 
that Tope, with whom I .was very intimately 
.acquainted, could .hardly read, rFrench ;* ipoke 
not one word of ourJaj^uage.j, never wrote one 
, fingle . fyllable in theJanguage not,.,.. being? 
hid to do, it. hf he-. cver;^. wrote 

^ I ' •Mten'' 
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letter to the fon of our Racine, God muff: cer- 
tainly have endowed him with the gift of tongues, 
by way of recompence for having compofed fo 
wonderful a work as his Eflay on Man, 



ON THE 

ROYAL SOCIETY, 

AND 

ACADEMIES* 

A LL great men have either been formed be- 
fore the inftitution of academies, or at leaft 
without any aififtance from them. Homer and 
Phidias, Sophocles and Apelles, Virgil and Vi- 
truvips, Ariofto and Michael Angelo, belonged 
to ho academy; Xaffo met with no other ad- 
vantages befides a Few ill-grounded criticifms 
from that of La Crufca; nor was Newton in- 
debted to the Royal Society of London for his 
difcoveries in optics, gravitation, the dodlrine of 
integrals, and chronology. Of what ufe then are 
academies? To keep alive that flame which 
great geniufes have kindled. 

The Royal Society of London was formed in 
i 6 i 5 o, fix years before our Academy of Sciences* 
This fociety beftows no premiums or rewards, aa 
ours does ; but then to make amends every mem- 
ber is perfeftly at his liberty ; there are none of 
thofe difagreeable diftinftions invented .by the 
Abbe Bignori, who divided the Academy of 
Sciences into literary members who had fala- 

lies. 
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rieis, and mere honoraries who had no preten- 
ilons to learning. The fociety of London, 
wholly independent on, and unengaged by any 
but themfelves, was compofed of perfons wha 
as I have, already obferved, .diicovered the feries 
of infinites, the laws of light and colours, thofe 
of gravity, the aberration of the fixed Jdars, the 
'refleding telefcope, the fire-engine, the fblar 
microfcope, with many other inventions equally 
ufeful and aftonifliing. What more could thofe 
great men have done for the public utility, had 
they been either peniloners or honorarks ? 

The famous Dr, Swift, in the latter part of 
queen Anne’s reign, formed the defign of efta- 
blifliing an academy for the Englifli language 
on the model of the French" academy. This 
projedf was fupported by the earl of Oxford, 
then at the head of the treafufy, and ftill more 
by lord vifcount Bolingbroke, who pofleffed the 
talent of fpeaking extempore in parliament with 
all that purity with which Swift wrote in his 
clofet, and who would have been at once the 
patron and the ornament of this academy. ;The 
inembers who were to have compofed it, were 
perfons whole writings will iafo as Jong as the 
Englifli language^ namely. Dr. Swift; Mr. 
Prior, whom we have feen at our court, in a pub« 
lie character, and who is held in the fame re- 
putation in England as La Fontaine in France ; 
Mr. Pope, the Englifli Boileau y Mr> Gopgreve, 
who may be jufliy foiled their Molkre witH 

* Never did any two authors write on the fame fubje^ts 
fo differently as did MoHere and Congreve. Moiiere diftln- 
guifhed bimfelf by his natural fimpiiciey, and Congreve by . 
his 'unnatural wit. ''.■■'fV'V. 

I 5 ■ ’ . ■ ■■ , 
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feveral others, whofe, nanies I cannot well re- 
member 5 all of whom, could not have failed ta 
have, rendered this body ill uftrious. In its very In- 
fancy. . But the queen unfortunately happening 
to die fuddenly, .the -Whigs took it. into their 
heads to bring, the proteSors ofthefe if polEbie 
to the block or gallows; a mortal blow, as you 
may well imagine, to . the Bdles-httres* The 
members who were to have compofed this aca- 
.demy, would have had a prodigious advantage 
over the founders of ours. Swift, Prior, Con- 
greve, Dryden, Pope, Addifon, &c. had fixed, 
the Englifli language by their writings; whereas 
Chapelain, Colletet, Caflaigne, Faret, Gotin,. 
our firft academicians, were the fcandal of our 
nation, and their names fo ridiculous, that at 
this day, fbould any author have the misfortune 
.to be called Chapelain. or Cotin, he would bo: 
'Under a. nec^ffity .of changing bis name. 

.^^.Befides^ -f lie, 5,£nglilb .academy. .would- have .a^- ' 
..dopted""a:'''v:ery: h.ifferent..'plao';,;Of' operation from, 
that of ours.. One day one of the wits, of . that 
country aiked me to ihew him fome of the 
memoirs- of the French- academy. I told him 
they had not written any memoirs, but they 
had printed .about fourfcore volumes of compli- 
-ments. He glanced, over one or. two of them^. 
':i.rJ€':.:"Cdiild '^by rtO' means .comprehend, .a fingle 
lyllaWe of what they m€a.nt> though .be very well 
underftood all. our good authors., All lean dif” 
cover, faid he, by this muUitude of fine fpeeches,, 
is, that after the new candidate has told them,, 
that his predecefibr was a very great, man,, that 
cardinal fiichlieu was an exceeding great mauv 
and chancellor Seguier a very einment mad ; 
vtbe direftor aafweied- Iriin in the fame manner^ 

' ■ . ■ 'mht 



tlpt ecihoed b^ck- the .j&tfne'.expteffidns'i -adclrng^., 
tliattbc candidate might poiHbly* be a;great.mai>f; 
and. as for himfeifv the director, he did not mean* 
hy all this to forfeit his title to be one among 
the reft. It is eafy to difcoyer by wh^tkmd of 
fatality almoft .all .thofe academies difconrfts' 
have;done this body fo Iktie Ironour, -Fifitimieft 
tempms potius qmm hominh. Th e cuftom JiaS'- 
^ been eftabliflied infcniibly, that -every acad.eimi- 
cian ihould repeat tbofe elogiums at his recep- 
tion : this was no more than to make it a kirid^ 
-of law, to tire tlie patience of the public.. 
Should we afterwards enquire, how it came to^ 
pafs, that the.greateftr.gen-iufes wjio have'entered.' 
into this fociety have Ipmetimcsmiatlc the vyofft- 
haragnguesi^. the ^reafon- is very evident j ;jfc; 
is, that they wanted . to ‘ Ihine by .treating ia« 
thread-bare fu-bjeiStin a rnanner different frorrs.^ 
all who had gone before them. Themeceffity* 
of faying fomethingv when one has not a fylla- 
ble to fay, the plague of mixing fome what, new' 

. in a fubjedl already exhaufted;. and withal, ^:|hat. 
paffion.- of ' fliewing ;0.r^’s - parts- j -■rare^pnoqgh 
.f-nake' ,;,the' -..appear ^-fruly; , 

' j Mpt being - able . |o ..'fin d -aqy ^ thing.; hiM. h|s > ' 

.been, faid -before,-, they .rack their-.'braina.lpgjye* 
jhe' old' thoughts a- new cloathing,. by for.eedl' 
tarns of expre/fion^ and have beens comp.ellqd’ 
to. (peak wichout chinking;. ,Hke:,>pepple 
make^.as if -they werc.eaiingyr^^ilfeitih^y,^^ 
ready „..to-,perifc with .hungeiv-- ,Jiilh;ah‘ o-f '^the?- 
kw , whereby the.-Fre.n.ch .pcad^my .'.have boandi 
themfelves to .print ali-itheir difeourres, whlck 
are, .properly : fpeakingr ;:th^ .whole- -.of ibiir 
works,' .-metbinks ■ th.ey-; ^l^^'-done,' ■ 

they -made it-:a;law-tO;-P'rint n.pne.Qf'tbe|,i^t^fy.-^ 

’ 16 . ■ ,, ; ih®-* 
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The academy of Belles-ldtres have propofed a 
wifer and more advantageous end, which is that 
^ of prefenting the public with a colledliion of 
memoirs, filled with refearches and ingenious 
criticifms. Thofe memoirs are already in ef- 
teem amongft foreigners ^ only one would wifii 
they had dipped fomewhat deeper in certain fub* 
jedfs, and that they had entirely palled by fbm'e 
others without notice. We could have very 
well dirpenfed, for inftance, with fuch difqui- 
lltions as the origin of the preference due to the 
right-hand above the left, with fome other re- 
'fearches, which, though with titles not quite 
fo ridiculous, are not lefs frivolous. The Aca- 
^detny of Sciences, in her more difficult, but 
:-inore evidently ufeful enquiries, is wholly em- 
ployed in the ftudy of nature, and the perfe<Sl- 
ing the arts. It is to be believed, that ftudies^ 
' which are at once fo profound and fo clofely 
purfoed, calculations fo exadb, difeoveries fo 
3dice and ingehiousy and views fo e^^tenfive, will 
one day produce fomething that may he greatly 
for the advantage of mankind. 

The mofi: ufeful difeoveries have been made 
an the mofi: barbarous ages ; and it feems to be 
the lot of the moft enlightened periods, arid of 
the moft learned boles, to reafon about the 
inveiidons of the ignorant. We may know, 
after the long difputes of Mr. Huyghens and 
Mr. Renaud, the determination of the moft ad- 
vantageous angle of the rudder of a fliip with her 
' keel ; biit Chriftopher Columbus had difeovered 
Arderica without fo much as dreaming of any 
fuch angles I am far from inferring from this, 
that we ought to confine ourfelves wholly to the 
uncertainty of blind graiiice y but it would be 
; ahappiuefs 
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a happinefs if natural philofophers and geome- 
tricians wouldj as much as poiSble, join the 
pradlical part to the theory*. Is-it abfolutely n6- 
ceflary, that what does mofthonour to the human 
mind fhould often be the leaft-ufeful ? A man. 
who is poiTeffed of the four common rules ■ of 
arithmetic, with a natural ifock of good fen fe, 

’ becomes an eniinent rn'erchant, a James Cceur, 

' a Delrnet, or a Bernard j whiift a poor alge- 
braift paffes his days in difcovering wonderful 
relations and aftonifhing properties in numbers, 
but of no manner of ufe, and which would ne- 
ver have let him into the common courfe of 
exchange. All the arts are pretty much the 
fame. There is a certain point, beyond whidh 
all is matter of mere cariofityi Thefe ingenious 
but ufeful truths are like the ftars, whfch are 
placed at fuch an infinite diftancefrom us, that 

■ wc' reap not the leaft advantage ifoin their 
' beams* 

As for the French academy, what advantage 
might fee not afford to learning, to the jah- 
guage, and to 

■' ing the wot!® every year wift-- -a"'. magazine'' of 

■ fulfome compliments, they had publifhed the 

good authors of the age of Lewis XIV. purged 
from all tbofe faults in language that have crept 
into them ? Corneille and Moliere are quite fwii 
of them* Fontaine fwarms with fuch miftdees. 
Thofe at leafl: might be tout that isipp 

incapable of being mended. Edfope, which reads 
our authors, might in them learn ou-r language 
fafely from all danger of a- vicious idiom. Its 
purity would then be fixed for ever. The heft 
French authors, carefuliy^publiflied at the 
expence, would be one oLthe mofi' glotrplis 

monumehta' 
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tbs X»havc hs3ird tbat 

RciI;S 3 u fori^srly tn^diBvStfpropofsl of this kind j 
-and that it has been fince renewed by one whofe 
wit and good {enfej as wsh as found criticiim^, 
are well known ; but with the common fate of 
many other ufeful JTojefe* that: of being ap- 
proved and-rjegleaed. . 

It is very extraordinaryj that Comeillej who- 
.compofed the firft of his good tragedies, at a 
time when the language was only beginning to 
be formed, 'fcould have wrote them with toie- 
■r^tble purity and great fublimity, and all the reft, 
in a loofe, incorrea, and even low ftile, tho 
Racine had then befto wed on the French lan- 
guage fo much purity, fo much fublimity and 
^Irace ; and .whilft Boileaux fixed it by the moft. 
exadi cprredinefs, precifion, ftrength, fullnefs,, 
energy, and harmony. Let any one but ^m- 
pare the Berenice of Racine .with that of Cor- 

Beille,. one would imagine this^ latter to have- 
been written jn. the .age, qf jXfiftaii. ,It wou.d 
' make- one believe Corneiile i*egle<3ed his ftile la 
proportion as he. was under a greater neceffity to. 
fupport it, and that his foie emulation was tp- 
write, when it ftiould have been to write well.. 
His daft twelve or thirteen tragedies are not only- 
wretched, but in a very mean ftile.. VvThat is. 
ftill more futprifitvg is, that, even in our own. 
days, we have .had plays, .witir other perform- 
' ances both in 'pfpfe and jerfe, compofcd by aca- 
demicians, neglected their language 

to fuch a. degree,, that One .can. liardly read ten 
• verfes lit them without meeting with tome bar- 
barifnu We may overlook a few. faults wm 
' good author; ; but where they grow numer- 
.eus. It i&.iinpo#>te for, fuch a lytuk tp fuppcyt 
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tkc writer’s reputation. A of psrfonsof 

good tafte one day reckoned u-pwards of 
h und red in tolerable iblecifms; in a tragedy -whkn 
kad met with diftingui&ed applaufe both at Pa- 
ris and at court* Two or-three inftances of 
fuch unmerited fuccefs would be fufficient to 
corrupt the language pafi: all ‘poffibility of reoo- 
Tirery, and to plunge it into its - antient > barba- 
rifm, from whence it has been drawn by al*- 
fiduous labours of fo many great men. 

O n C R O M W E L L. 


^ROMWELL is commonly reprdfented as^ 
^ one who was an inf)p6ftor thro’ the whole 
eourfe of his- life This is what I can hardly be- 
lieve. My opinion of the matter is,, that he was 
firft: of all an enthufiaft, but that afterwards he- 
made his very fanaticifm fubfervientto hiS gre^t- 
nefs. A novice pofleffed of extreme reltgbus 
fervour at twenty, ofterrhecotyhsi' a ''cbiifU-imhi'^te^' 
knave at'for fy. ' -'''In^-the' 'great® game pf 
' life,- ' men; begin- with - being' -'dirpes,; -'"bat - ehd ; 
knaves, A ftatefman flball Ibmetimes take for 
' his chaplain a monk, covered over with the|itde 
pedantry of his convent 5 fanatic, devout, xfe- 
dulous, aiikward, and qultp ravy in 
the monk acquires knowledge, poMtendlS’^feims. 
to intrigue, till at laft he ^fuppdants his patroui 
Cromwell at firft hardly knew what to make;^ 
of himfelf, and Was puzzled- whether to be a 
churchman or a folfiier. : ffe,^as adbually Ipth. 
He made a campaigniWithiFrederic-Henry priitee: 
-of Orange in 1622^ who- was 'not' only a'mto' 

o£- 
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of great capacity himfelfj but alfo brother to 
two iliuftrious perfonages. When he returned 
. to England, he entered into the fervice of bi- 
fhop Willianis, and was my lord's chaplains 
whilft my lord was thought to be rather too 
great with his wife. His religious principles 
were thofe of the puritanical left j fo that he 
could not but mortally hate the biihops nor 
could he have any great affection for kings. He 
wasbaniflieii the bimop's family on accountof his 
being aPuritanj and this acciden t was properly the 
fountain and firft beginning of all his grandeur^* 
The Englilh parliament had declated againft 
royalty and epifcopacy, when fome friends 
Cromwell had in that parliament procured him 
to be chofenfor a boro'ugh. He may be faid to 
have exifted only from this time, and was turned 
of forty before he made any noife in the world, 
tn vain had he ftudied the Bible, learned to 
wrangle about the inftitution of priefts and dea- 
cons, and made fome wretched ferrnons and li- 
bels: he was ftill in obfciinty. T have feen a 
fermoii of his pretty much like one, of the Qua- 
kers harangues, in which one cannot difcover 
the fmalleft traces of that perfuafive eloquence f 


* We know not where our author picked up thefe anec* 
dotes j but we will venture to fay they are not true. Crom- 
well had been a libertine in his youth 5 but he ail at once 
became a fanatic j and was fo engroffed by his exercifes of ’ 
devotion, that he neglected his temporal affairs, which 
were in great difordfer when he was returned member of 
parliament for the town of Cambridge. He had attained 
bis fortieth year before he embraced the military profeffipn, 
and then the civil war had broke out, 

*f fie never poffclled the leaft talent for eloquence j on 
the contrary,: Iti& public harangues were iBfipid, perplexed, 
^ud often uninteilmbk* 
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by which he afterwards fwayed the parliaments. 
The true reafon of this is, he was much better 
qualified for the flate than the church. But his 
eloquence confifted wholly in his air and in the 
tone of his voice ; the fingle motion of that 
hand, that won fb many . battles, and killed 
fo many Royalifis, was more perfusfive than all 
the ftudied periods of Cicero. It muft al lb be 
acknowledged, that the reputation he acquired 
was wholly owing to his incomparable valour, 
which laid the firft fteps of that ladder, by 
which he reached the higheft fumrnit of human 
grandeur. 

He began v/ith ferving as a volunteer 
defirous of making his fortune in the city 
of Hull^, which was then befieged by the king. 
Here he performed fo many gallant and fucceff- 
ful exploits, that he was rewarded by the parli- 
ament with a gratification of about fix thoufand 
livres of our money. Such a prefent, beftowed 
by the parliament on a fimple volunteer, was a 
fure prognoftic their party muft one day get the 
better. The king was not theii’ ih a Con#itidn 
to make fuch a prefbnt- to his general olic#s, 
as the parliament gave bn this occafibh 
volunteers. With money and fanaticifm* they 
muft, in the long run, overcome all that ftopd 
in their way : they made Cromwell a colonel : 
then it was that his great talents for war began 
to difplay themftlvesv inlbniLifch,? 

^he parliament made the earl of Manchefter 

* He was not in the town of Hull, which was never 
befieged, though Sir John Hotham refufed to fnerendep if to 
the king. The firft specimen of Gromweirs foklier(|iip 
was bis railing a troop of horfe for the fei*vice of tlie 
iiamentj and c^aartering them at Cambridge* ; ^ ■ 

thdr 
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their general, they made Cromwell a lieutenant- 
. general, without paffing through tlie internie- 
. diate ranks* Never did man feeni more worthy 
. of. command; never was there feen a greater 
fhare of prudence and adlivity, or a more dar- * 
ing and undaunted fpirit, joined to fuch an in- 
iinity of refources as were in Cromwell. He 
was wounded in the battle of York ; and v/hilft 
the furgeons were beginning to drefs his wound, 
he was told that his general lordManchefier was- 
retreating, and the battle entirely loft. He runs 
to lord Manchefter, wdiom he finds Hying v/ith 
fomeof hisofticers ; he immediately takes him by 
the arm ; and, with an air of intrepidity ?nd great- 
nefs, told' him ; You are mjftaken, my lord ; 
this is not the way the enemy have fled/’ „ He 
leads, him back near to the fpot on which the* 
•battle was^ fought; rallies In .the night upwards 
of, twelve thpufaixd men ; exhorts them in the 
; of the Lord ; cites the examples of Mofes,. 
.Oideoni > arid , Joftua ; • befteches tijem by , all 
.means not to negledl to., engage the, vjSorious. \ , 
Royalifts at break of day and entirely, defeats 
.them, Almoft all the officers in his army were 
enthufiafts, who carried their, Bibles tied^ to, die f} 
pommel oft their . (addles : there was nothipOg ; 

‘ talked. of, ^eUher in the army or in parliap^eiu, 
:bMt the.oyejrthrtxwing o Babylon, eftabliffimg; ; 

, th.e.ILord!s.worflhip in. the ne-w^ Jerufalem,, -^id , 

- breaking the great idol. -Crpniwell, tho’ amidft 
.,an / hoft of fools, grew v/ife at laft, .and :be- 
-- thought Eimfelf, that it was better - to guide 
tbemi^^than to be governed by them. fFhe ha- 
bit, yhoweter, of preaching like one i-nfpired 
fti II remained with him. ‘Imagine to yajurfelf a. 

F^nuir, ioin^hoimd-A^^ With 

' 
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Jle of iron out oF fne.re rnortificatipn, who af- 
terwards pullsofFhis girdle, and fails to knock- 
ing down his brother Faquirs. This is Crom- 
well : ha became full as good a politician as he 
was a foldier : he enters into an afibciation with 
all the colonels of the army ; and thus he forms 
his foldiers into a kind of republic, who force 
their general to abdicate. Another generalifll^ 
mo is named, %vith whom he is prefen tly diffa- 
tisfed : he gow^rns the army, .and with them 
the parliament, whom he at la-fl: compels to cre- 
ate him generalnTuno, All this is certainly a 
great deal j but what is more xernarkabie is, 
that- he gained every battle he fought, whether 
in SeptUnd, England, or Ireland' 5 and gained 
them not like other generals, by being a mere 
fpedatpr, follicitous about his own fafety, but 
by continually charging the enemy iTperfon j 
rallying his tropps'j by being prefent every- 
where; oftem wounded ; killing fevera! of rthe 
: Royalifts with his own band ; like fome ftiTious 
grenadier, that delights in carnage. , 

In the midft of tliis cruel and" bipody war, 
Grom well was^ bi-afcihg'-lby;ek;^d •weh't’with his. 
Bible under iis arm to lie with vbiTe his 

;,majoxrfgeneral Lambert This, lady was in love 
with the carl of Holland,., who was then & 
in the royal !army . Cromwell ,4kes him pfL 
fqnerin one of h is .battles, and has . the pjeafure 
to cut -ofF .his rivalfs. head. - His. to 
.cut .off every enemy of. any. confcqudnce,' either 
ill the field df ^ battle, or by; the hand of the 
executioner. He encreafed - his power on 
every occafion by perpetually ' abufing it j and 
the depth of his defigns,:;want nothing of bis 
natural ferocity. He enters the patiiamenty and 

taking; 
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taking out his watch, throws it on the ground, 
ztnd breaks it to pieces with this expreiEon I 
will break you, juft as I have done that watch* 
Some time after he returns, and diflblves them 
by his own authority, making them file off, 
as it were in review, before him. Each mem* 
ber was obliged, as he pafied him, to make 
him a profound bow. One of them, it feems, 
thought proper to pafs him with his hat on ; 
when Cromwell, taking it off, threw it on 
the ground. Learn, fays he, to fiiew me the 
proper re fpedf. 

After having infulted every crowned head, 
by cutting off that of the king his lawful fove« 
reign, and when he had even begun his own 
reign, he fent his pidiure to queen Chriftina 
of Sweden. Marvel, a famous Englilh poe^ 
who made very good Latin verfes, compofed fix 
lines on the occafion, which were to accompany 
feat pirefent, in Which he introduces Cromwell ; 
iiimfelf, Cromweii corr^ed the two laft| ;; 
which are thefe : ' v 

tibi fuhmittit f?^ontem re^erentwr umhm^ \ 
Non funt hi vultus regihus ufque truces ^ 

The bold fentiment expreffed in thofe threS 
couplets may be turned in. this manner : 

Les ttrmes a la mam far defendu ks kix 
JD^un peupk audacieux fal vmge la quereUi^‘ 
Regarded fans fremir cette image fidile ; 

Jldon front deft pas toujours Pepoimante des 

Behold the chief who fought for dying layrsy; 
And flxuffd no dangers in his countfy^s C3ufc> 
To kings no longer dreadful, fires to you i ; ' 
And (mpotbs the terrors of his awful brow* ; 
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This queen was the firft who acknowledged 
him on his being made protedlor ot the three 
kingdoms. Aimoft every fovereign in Europe 
fent ambaiTadors to their brother Cromwell, to 
this once menial fervant of a biftiop, who h^^d 
put his fovereign, who was of their blood, to 
death by the hands of the executioner; nay, 
they difputed who fliould have the honoiir;bf 
being in alliance with him. Cardinal IVdazarin, 
to pleafe him, banifhed the two fons of Charles 
I. the two grandfons of Henry IV. the two 
couiins-germain of Lewis XIV. of France, con- 
quered Dunkirk for him, and the keys of that 
place were accordingly fent him. Vfhen he 
died, Lewis XIV. with his whole court, put 
on mourning, except Mademoifelle, who had 
the courage to come to the circle in colours, 
thus fmgly maintaining the honour of her 
family. - 

Never was there kingmore abfolute than Crom- 
well He faid, he liked better to govern under „ 
the quality of protedlor tban^that of king, ,ber. 
caule the power of ’the; Iat^^!was ;we 3 l,knpW . 
to the people of England, whereas of : a 

profedlor was I'^ot. This fhewed a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, who are flaves to opi- 
nion, which opinion often depends on a mere . 
name. He had conceived a thorough contempt 
for religion, though he was indebted to it. fpt: 
all the power and honours he enjoyed. 
have an undeniable anecdote of ' this preferved 
in the St. John family, which 'is a fufEcient 
proof of the fovereign contempt Cromwell en- 
tertained for that inftrument; which had pro- < 
duced fuch wonderful efFe^s in his hands. jHe 
was one day cracking a bottle with Ireton,; 

Fleetwood, 
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Fleetwood, and St, John ^5 who was grand father 
to the prefent Lord Bolingbroke ; they wanted 
to draw the cork of a bottle, when thecorkfcrew 
happened to fall under the table: they were all 
of thena in fearch of it, but could not find it. 
In the mean time, word was brought in that a 
deputation from the Prefbyterian churches wait- 
ed for an audience in the aiitichamber. Tell 
them,” fays Cromwell, that I am in private 
feeking iheLordJ^^ This tras the canting expref- 
fiob of thofe fanatics for being at prayers. 
When he had in this manner difmifled the de- 
putation of minifters, he made ufe of tbefe very 
words to his companions: Thofe knaves ' 

think we are feeking the Lord, whereas in truth ' 
we are looking for the corkfcrew/^ 

Europe has no example of any man v/ho ; 
raifed himfelf to fuch an heighth of glbry, ' 
from fo humhje an original. What could fuch : 
-a man ; fSuccels, ^ This’’: fiiccels he ■ en-' 
joyed ; but was he' happy * wfH good 

fortune? He lived in very narrow and uneafy , 
circumfiances till pafi: forty ; he then bathed :* 
himfelf in blood, palled the reft of his days in 
perpetual anxieties, and died at faft in, his 
feven and fiftieth year. Let any man but com- 
pare the life of this man with that of Newton, * 
wholived fourfebreand four years, in perfeft tran- 
quiiity, full of honour, the light and guide of ' “ 
all intelligent beings, his reputation and fortune: 
daily encreafing, without care er remorfe V*^ahd 


♦ The St, John here mentioned was no more than a na- ; 
tural fon of i^olrd ^olingbrohe's family, and a lavTjrer by 
l>rc^0ion. . y u i ^ ^ ■. 

■ r--'; : ■*- ' a 
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then tell me whofe was the happier' lot of the 
two. , , ■ 

O £uras homlnum^ o quantum eji in rebus mane I 



On FANATICISM. 

I^Eometry has not always the property of 
bellowing a juft way of thinking on thofe 
\vho cultivate that fcience. Into what preci- 
pices may not one fail with thofe outlines of 
reafon ? A famous Proteftant, who was reck- 
oned one of ^the iirft mathematicians of^ his 
age, and who trod in the- fteps of Newton, 
Leibnitz, and Beniouilli, took it into his 
head, fome years fince, to draw feme, very odd 
corollaries^ It has been faid, that with one 
grain of faith one might remove mountains % 
this perfon, by an analyfis wholly “geometrica], 
lays to _hihileil'4^. " I.feave marly - 
therefore I bughl- to do fomething more rthan 
remove mountains/’ This was he who niade 
his appearance in London in 1707, accompa-* 
nied with fome learned perfons, and even forae 
of them very fenfible men. He gave out pub- 
lickly, that he would raife a dead perfon to Hfe 
in any church-yard they Ibould think proper. 
Their reafoOings 'were always, guided by fyn- 
thefis. They argued thus ; The true difciples 
mu-ft certainly work •mirackrs, and we are true' 
difciples j ergo^ we can do? any thing we pleaf^f 
Simple fairits of the church ■ of Rome, 
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were wholly ignorant of geometry, have mfed 

IS numbir of dead; therefore, aforUm,. 
wf who are the reformers ot the reformed muft , 

certainly be able to raife whom we pleafe. , 

It is impoffible toanfwer fuch argumen s; 

thev are all according to the ftnaeft rules 
If the fchools. Here then is what has de- 

lused antiquity with prodigies. Hpcewemay 
icSuSt for the temples of Efculaptus being al- 

wavs full of votive tablets, and every pillar of it 
LS round with the crutches of the lame, and . 

the pidures of cures performed, with the images ^ 

of little children in filver, as big as the life , in 
lb art. every thing was miraciuous. _ _ 

In a word, our famous proteftant geometrician . 

that I am fpeaking of, was fo much in earneft, 

that he pofitively allured the, public he would 
ra'ife the dead ; and this plaufible propofal made 

fuch an iropreffion on the populace, that queen 

Aiirie ^asfbbli^d to, appoint a day, an hour, 
and a church-yard, im the option of ■ ; 

where he might perform his miracle m a 
manner in theprefence of the ' 

<5eometrical apoftle made choice of St. tml s 
Cathedral to exhibit his holy art. The. people 

lined the place, and foldiers were planted to 

keep the dead and the living in o.der. The 
maliftrates took their feats ; and the recorder 
wrbte every circumftance of the tranfadions m , 
the public archives. One cannot be too exad 
of ufe too many precautions where miracles ap 
concerned. A body was therefore taken up in / 
pretence of the faint, fuch as he was 
Ldired. . He prayed, fell on ■bis,knees,^ Bpde . 
a thoufand holy, contortions, m whieh,.be.^^; 
followed bf his companions— but m M|| 
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■dcceafed gave net the fmalleft fign of lifcj fo 
that they were forced to carry him back to bis 
hole, and content themfelves with fome flight 
punifiiment of the rsifer of the departed and his 
adherents. I have fince feen one of thofe poor 
fellows ; he owned to me that fome one of them, 
had be^n tainted with a little matter of venial, 
fin, which the departed' had difeox^ered ; and 
that, had it not been for this, the refurredtion 
had moPi: infallibly taken place. 

'Were it lawful to b^ze abroad aught to the 
diferedit of thofe to whom the public owes the 
greatefl: and moil: fincere refpecS, I fhoiild now 
be tempted to fay, that Newton, the great New- 
ton hinifelf, has difeovered in the Reyelatiotis 
thst the pope is antichrift, with abundanceofthe 
fame fort of ituiT; I verily think I fliould call 
him an Arlan in - good earneft. I am fenfible 
this weaknefs of Newton is to that of our other 
geometrician as an unit is to an hifinite number- 
There is certainly no kind of comparifon. But 
what a wretched let of beings inufl: the huaiaii 
fpecies be, when fneh a as the immoTtal 
Newton could perfuade himfelf he faw the pre- 
Tent hiifpry of Europe in' the Apocalypfe f 
It would feem that fuperftition is an epide- 
.nfical kind of diforder, and from which the 
brlghteft minds, and even freethinkers, are not 
wholly exempt. There are in Turkey perfons 
of extreme good fenfe, who would fuffer em- 
paling alive for certain opinions of Ahuheker, 
Thefe principles once admitted to be juft, their 
other arguments are certainly very conclufive, 
The Navariciaiis, the Radarifts, and thejaba- 
rifts, damn each other mutually, by mere fob- 
tile'andcobwebargimients ; theyalloftbeipd^^w 

K verr 
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very plauliWe confequences ; though none of 
them have the courage to examine the princi- 
ples on which thofe arguments are founded. 

A report is fpread abroad in the world, that 
there is a giant feventy feet high ; imme- 
<I lately the dodfors in a body examine what 
the colour of his hair ought to be, toge- 
ther with the dimenfions of his thumb, and the 
breadth of hts nails. There is nothing but out- 
cries, caballing, and flifpytes. I'hey who 
uiaintaia that the little finger of the giant Is no 
iTiore than fifteen lines in diameter, condemn 
fuch as afiirm the little finger to be a foot thick 
to the flames. But, for heaven’s fake, gen- 
tlemen, are you fare there is fuch a monfter in 
being as this giant fays a by- (land er, with 
great modeilry, What a blafphemous doubt 
43ry ail the difputants, what an impious ab- 
iurdity i” Thus they conie to z pious conclu- 
'lidn to ftone this'by-ftander ; and after having 
fnurdered him in the moil orthodox and edify- 
ing manner imaginable, they fall together by 
the ears, according to ciillom, about the niyf- 
tery of the nails and the little finger. 
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T\ E i S Al is a rdigion which is difFufed 
through all religions, a metal which mixes 
and unites with all other metals, and whofe 
veins penetrate under ground to the extremities 
<ff %h€ iijniyerfe. This mine lies nearer the 

furface^j 
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abound more than m „ ^ 

n>ry there were Italy. What ; 

dom, as well as wjr ^ 

chance lor philofophy makes one 

,le, 1 im a i n. ter 3=^ ofound application to it 
an atheift, b -it tnai v 

leads to the ^now^d^ Epicurus, that chance 
that men believed Ariftotle, and even 

governs every thiOj,, , every thing 

Wi,h lU,eml “yf “.„d that, witla 

T'llfn ^t"f lkl= taatter anJ motion, thtt 

the help ot a i was then pof- 

world went very ^^1 ^ ^;j|,eV,eved a providence, 
fible for a ma _ nearer view of naturct. 

But, after having ‘ ^ after dif- 

which tbe ancients neve^r_^ organized, and that 
covering that ‘ ^ p^naples of propaga- 

every ^onviaiL that a mufinoom is 

“m^tXVdoaio^ofinSnito* 

*''' ’I'nm 111 atein” whom *“■' P"!'"®'™ 

have fallen to aaon ^ are become 

blafphemed. Natural phr ofophjrs^ 

the tochUdren, whilft a Newton 

^rmoXtbg its exiftence to the fages of 

the world, j^r.r-^nQ fn know, whether 

Mo.y by 0 !>“" hi™.” 3 “°ko’„, „„y re- 

deifm, confidered an 

"^hTa'^’er " eXt : He who only 
hgion. I he «nivi acknowledges 
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acknowledges a creating Gody he wdio cor.fiders 
God only as a being infiniteiypowTrful, and who 
fees nothing in his creatures but machines of an 
admirable contrivance ; can no more be laid to 
have a right fenfe of religion tow^ards him, than 
an European, wdio fliould admire the po^vcr of 
an emperor of China, would be, for tirat reafou 
a fu bjecl of that prince : hut he who is 
pcrfuadcd that God has been pleafed to create a 
xrertain relation betw-een himfeif and his crea- 
tures ; that is, bctween himrclf and men, whom 
he has made free, capable of good and evil, 
and who hath beftovved on them all that faculty 
of right rcalon, which is properly the inftinctof 
man,- and on which is founded the law of na- 
ture; this perfon is certainly under the power 
of true religion, and a religion at leaft infinitely 
fuperior to all thofe of the fedfs who are not of 
our communion ; for all thofe fedfs are in the 
wrong, whereas the law of nature is undoub- 
tedly, fo far as it goes, perfeclJy right: even 
our revealed religion neither is nor can bp any 
other than right reafori as yet unaided by reve^ 
Jation, whereas the other religions are only good 
fenfe perverted by fuperftition. 

All the feels dijfFer from one another, be- 
caufe they are of man ; whereas morality is 
every-wdiere the fame, becaufe it proceeds from 
God. 

It has been aflied. Why, of five or fix hun- 
dred differentfedls, there basnet been one'that 
has not been the occafion of bloodfhed ? And 
that the Deifts, who are fo numerous in all 
parts, have never occafioned the feallefl: diflur- 
bance ? The reafbn is, that they were philofo- 
phers. N(Av philofophers may, in all likeli- 
hood, 
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hood, be guilty of falfe reafoning, but never 
engage in intriguer of ftate; fo that they v/ho 
perfecute phiiolbphers, on pretence that their 
opinions may prove dangerous to the public^ 
are full as abfurd as a man would be who ihouid 
imagine the ftudy of algebra might poffibly 
raife the price of corn at market. A thinking , 
being, who is in an error, is an ohjed: of pity, 
and his nerfecutor a dangerous ideot and a 
niadnian. We are all fons of one parent;, 
and ihoLild any of my brothers, who is full of 
filial reip-vcl:, and animated with a charity 
truly frateima!, think proper to pay his re- 
IpeSs to our Common Father after a different 
manner from me, am I tlisrefore tp cut his 
tiiront? • 

After all, what is a true Dcift ? One who 
fays to God, I adore and love thee;’’ one 
who fays to a Turk, a Chinefe, an Indian, and 
to a Ruffian, I love thee.^’ 

Eut perhaps be doubts of MahomeFs voyage 
to the Moon, and accordingly makes bold to 
fupprefs one half of it, at leaff in his own pri^ 
vate opinion 5 he does nor infill: his wife fliould 
leap into the fire on his death, out of purede- 
yotioii. Sometimes too he may be tempted to 
think the hiftory of the eleven tboufand vir* 
gins, and that of St. Amable, whole hat and 
gloves were carried 10 Rome by a fun-beam, , a 
little dubious. In every other refpedl: he may 
be a very boneft manv Noari would certainly 
have admitted him into hjsark; Numa Pom- 
pilius into his council ; he. would have rode: 
on the car of Zoroafter, philofophized with' 
Plato, Ariftippus, Cicero, and Atticus ; but 
Kj tell 
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tell me, do you think he would not have had 
a fip of the hemlock with Socrates . 



ON T H B. 

Contradictions of this World. ' 
wHE more one knows this w;orid of ours, 

T the morecontradiaions and 

r j • ;<■ 'Vn hekyin with the Cjrcina 

fe“iur»n<!'rof 

ter^5 hisholinefs confirms the ekaion of em^ 

perors, has He fends 

and fhe Eafc In- 
vet is he not able to take away one pnvi- 
Uge’f/om'ie^public of Cucca^ T e empe- 
ror is kins of the Romans ; but his whole 
St and Irerogative confifts m holding tne 
poke’s fthrup, and the bafon for him to waflr 

“’Thrin-lifh ferve their monarch on the 
knl^uffhen theydepofe, imprilon, and cut 
r>fF his head on a fcarrold. .A 

Men who have -made a vow of poverty, r 
tain ev^n by virtue of that vow, an eftate o 
crowns yenrly rc.nno. 
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and, irr confequence of their humility j, become 
abfolute fovereigns. 

At Home they rigoroufly condemn pluralities 
of benefices, with cure of fouls ; while at the 
fame inllaat they will ifliie out bulls to fome 
German to enable him to hold half a dozen bi- 
fhoprics at once. It is, fay they, becaufe the 
German bifhops have no church cures* The 
chancellor of France is the fecond perfon in 
the ftate, and yet he is. never permitted to eat 
at the king's tables at leail, it has never hap-* 
pened hitherto : while a colonel, who is fcarce 
a gentleman, enjoys that honour. An inten- 
danfs lady is a queen in her huiband's provincev 
and at court no more than a finxple country 
niadarn. 

They who are con v idled of that heinous fin 
of non-conformity, are publicly burnt 5 wbilit 
the fecond eclogue of Virgil, in which is that 
warm declaration of love, which Corydon make^? 
the beauteous Alexis, Formofum pafior Corydm 
m'dchat Alexin^ is gravely expounded in every 
college j and they are even at abundance of 
pains ro caufe their pupils to take notice that 
tho* Cory don was fair and Amynus fwarthy, yet 
liili Amyntas might juftly claim the preference^ 

Should a poor harm! efs pbilofopher, who ne- 
ver dreamed of doing the leail: harm to any one,, 
take it into his head to imagine that the earth 
moves, that light comes from the- fup, or th&t 
matter might poiEbly have Tome other proper- 
ties befides thofe we are yet acquainted with,, 
immediately the hue-and cry is raifed againft 
him as an impious difturber of the public traUr- 
quility, notwichftanding his perfecutors have' ^ 
tfanflated and publi&ed, dclphtm^ hur 

K 4 cretiuj-. 
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cretius and CiceroVTufculaneC^iefcicnsj •whicll 
are two complete bodies of kreligbiu' 

Our couits of jiifticc have now rejedled all be- 
•lief of perfbns poileffed with evil ftiritSg and 
witches are fubjedis of laughter ; but Gaufredy 
and Gr2ndlcT were both burnt for witchcraft 5: 
and lately^ by a majority of voices, anionkwas 
condemned to the ilake by one of cur parlia- 
inentSj for having bewitched a young danhel of 
eighteen years by breaching upon her 
■' The fceptical philo/cphy of linyle was even 
pcrfecuted in Holland. La Mctle Ic Vayer, ftill 
a greater fceptic, though not near fo good a phi- 
lolbpher^ was preceptor to Lewis XIV. and his 
brother. Gourville was hanged in eHigy at 
Paris\ whilft he was the ambaliador of Franck 
5n Germany* 

The famous atheift Spinofa lived and died m 
peace. , Vanini, whofe only crime was v/riting 
againfl: Arlftode, was burnt for an atheift : in 
this quality he has had the honour to make a 
confiderable article in the hiifory of the republic 
of letters, as well as in ail the didlionaries, thofe 
enormous archives of lies, with fo fmall a mix- 
ture of truth : Do hut open thofe books, you 
will there find it recorded that Vanini f not only 

^ This is the famous profscution of Father Girard and 
'Mi(s Cadiere. Never was there- any thing more difgrace- 
fui to humanity. 

'b Julius Crefar Vanini, born in the .kingdom of Naples 
in the fifteenth century, was an adventurer in freethink- 
’Sng, and travelled into fe'veral countries, here be brought 
bimfelf into trouble by fpeaking and writing on the mylie- 
Ties of religion. At length he was imprifoned at Tholoufe, 
tried and convidled of atheifm and forcery, for, which he 
was brought to the ftake and burned alive, after his tongue 
bad been cut out, 

' tauQ-ht 
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■taufrht atheifm in his writings, but alfo that 
twelve profea'ors of the iame creed had actiiad jr 
fet out from Naples with defign to make pioie- 
Ivtes to their gofpel in all parts ; then 
Zini’s books, -you will be aftonited to find they 
contain nothing but fo many proofs of the e..- 
iftence of a deity. See here wiiat he fays in hi-, 

Amphitheatrum, a work condemned 

becaufe it is wholly unknown: God is h s 

otn foie principal hnd boundary, withou -d, 

without beeinning, having no need ol either, 
and the farher of all beginning and of eyeiy 
end • he exills for ever, but in no fpace ot tune; 
with regard to time, there is no duration, a 
aX that is to fay, which is paft, nor fu- 
furity which will come hereafter; he is prelent, 
everv where without occupying any place ; im- 
moveable,, yet without flopping, and rapid 

Zit motion ; he is all, but without one ei clu- 
IfeTalh he is in every thing, but_w.thout 
Kfind confined; and without everything, but 
-without being excluded from otlier beings,; 
<rood without quality ; a whole, wnliout parts; 
Ld,whilft he produces all the various changes 
Z name, he is himfelf unvaried and immu- 
table ; his will is his power 5 -he is fimplicny ly- 
S- there is no fuch thing as mere poffibi !t>,. 
Sl i’u hiZ is rJal; he is the. fivft, -the middle, 

I tVip laft aS; ; 5n one word, he ts all, yet is 

ankings,TOthou, 

:'*V Si to -Si » «l.=ift- Yet .h.. 

” lld to to bis condemnaton W i 

The fimple-depofition of a feilow called lyan- 
In vain did his works bear witnels in his* 

' K c . iaV'OUS*. 
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favour A fingle enemy robbed him of his life 
aL repnSuon. at lea All over Europe, attne 

Vhe little book, called the Cymbalum Munit, 
utit-hich is no more than a cold imitation of Lu- 
liif aTwSch hat not the llighteft or nroft 
diknt relation to Chriftianity, has in like man- 
ner been condemned to the flames ; ^^^5" 

lais has been printed cum Jrivtkgw, and ^he 
Turkifh Spy, and even the I enian Letters , 

have been fufFered to pafs - 

lirlv the latter, that ingeniouo, diverting, ana 
da -'nt performance, which contains an enure 
lett‘“r"in defence of fuicide; aimther m wnich 
a^e thefe words ; “ If we fuppoie fuch a thing 
as reliction another where it is faid m exprefs 
terros,°that the bifhops have properly no ocher 
fuiS Oft, but that of difpenfing with the laws ; 
in a word, another which calls the P^pe a ma. 
o-ician' who endeavours to perfuade us that thre«u 
id one are the fame ; that the bread we eat is 
not bread &c. The abbe de St. Pierre, a rnan 
who mi?ht pofiibly be deceived, but who has 
ronftantfy kJpt the public good in fight in all 
his writines, and wno!e woucs caidmal Du 
Bois ufed to call the Dreams of a good Citizen ;• 
this abbeUle St. Pierre, I (ay, was excluded from 
the French Academy, nmtnc contradueitte, for 
having, in a political work, preferred tne efta^ 
bliihmcnt of boards of council to the inftitutiou 
of fecretarics of ftate ; and for iaying, that the 
■ finances bad been fnamefully 
the clofe of that glorious reign. ^ a“^^* 

the Perfian Letters made mention of Lewis AlV., 


* By the Baron de Montefquicu. 
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enly tliat he might have an opportunity to tell 
the yvorld that the king was a magician^ who 
tindcrtook to perfuade his fu'bjedts that paper 
was gold and filver ; that he preferred the Turk-*- 
ii’h to all other forms of government that he 
held a man who handed him a napkin in higher 
efteem than one who had won him battles; thar 
he had given a penfion to a perfon who had jded' 
a matter of two leagues from the field of battle 
without once looking behind him^. and a con- 
fiderable government to one who had run four r 
that he W'^as miferably poor^. notwithftanding he* 
fiiySj in the fame letter, that his finances are 
inexhauftible.. Let us further fee what the fame' 
author, in the only book of bis then known,, 
had faid of Lewis XIV. the protecior of the 
French Academy j and it is on the reputation 
he acquired by this book, he was admit- 
ted into, their number.- We may add to- thisj^v 
what crowns the inconfiftency,. that this com- 
pany received him amongft them chieSy for 
making them ridiculous ; for o£ all the books^- 
in which authors have made themfelves merry' 
at the, expence of their company^ there is none: 
where they are worfe handled than in the Per- 
Can Letters. Confuk the letter in which it is- 
laid 5 The members, who compofe this bod)V 
have no other employment but to prate everlaft- 
ingly ; and panegyric flows- naturally out of 
that babbling of theirsy. which is truly world 
without end,"”'’ &c., After treating that body im 
this manner, they very camplaifaritly praifed^ 
him for Ms addrefa in. drawing a; lirong like- 
nefs. 

Were I difpofed to' examine the contraqetie^ 
tobemet with, in the republic, of letters, 1 mufii: 

Kl 6* ' : ■ 
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write the hiflory cf all the literati, and of all 
the wits who have ever had a being; in like 
manner, had I a mind to enter into the detail 
of all the inconfiilencies to be found in human 
ibciety, I fhould be obliged to write no Icfs 
than .a hiftory of. the whole human race. An 
inhabitant of Afia, who fliould travel loro Eu- 
rope, might take us all for Pagans, The very 
days of the week with us bear the names of 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus; the mar- 
riage of Cupid and Pfyche are painted in a 
palace belonging to the pope ; but efpeciaily 
"Should this Afiatic be at one of our operas, he 
could have no manner of doubt but it was a 
fehival in honour of the Heathen Gods. Were 
he to inform himfelf more exafily in what re- 
garded our manners, he w’ould be under much 
greater aftoniflimcTit : he would find a law iiib- 
Ming in Spain, by w^hich all foreigners are ex- 
idudecl from the fmalleft commerce, direftly or 
Slid iredbly, with their Anaerican fettlements, 
‘wbilfr tbofe very fnrugners carry on, by means 
of Spanifli fafl'ofs, a trade to the amount of 
fifty millions per annim ; fo that Spain could, 
never grow rich, were it not for the violation 
of tkar, law, which is ftill in being, though per- 
petually trampled ^pon : he could fee the go- 
vernment in'- another:, country eireou raging six 
India company, though their theologians had^ 
declared their dividends c rim inar before God : 
he wmuld have the right of judging th err fel- 
low- fubjefls, the command of their armies in- 
time- of war, with the quality of counfeilors of 
llafe, bought with money : he would never be* 
able to comprehend how it fliould be mentioned " 
ii> the patents, which entitle them to h-oki thole ■ 
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places, that they have been granted, without ca« 
ballings fee, or reward, and purely on the fcore 
of merit, whilft the valuable confideration is at- 
tached to their letters of provifion. Would not 
our Afiatic be furprlfed to fee our players at the 
fame inftant payed by the fovereign and excom- 
municated by the clergy ? He would aik why a 
lieutenant-general, who is only a roittrier^ or 
man of the common clafs, though he may have 
won battles, fliall, in the eftimation of the UiUcy 
be ranked with a peafant, whilft an Echevin^ or 
city fhall be held as noble as the 

Montmorenci's ? Why, during the time that 
alL regular ihows are prohibited in a week, 
which is confecrated to edification, they allow 
of mountebahks, whofe language is offenfive 
to the leail: delicate ear ? He would fee almoft 
all our Jaws in diredi oppofition to our cuftoms 5; 
and v;ere we to travel into Afia, we fhould find 
pretty near the fame inconfiftencies* 

Men are every- w’^here alike fools: they 
make laws after much fuch a manner as we re- 
pair breaches in walls. In one place the eldesr' 
brothers havedoneall in their power to leave their 
younger mere beggars j in. others they ihare 
all alike. At one time the church authorizes 
duels, at another jfhe anathematizes them. ThO' 
partizansand enemies of Ariftotle have been ex- 
communicated in their turn, fo have, the wearers 
of long and lliort hair. There has not in the- 
known world any lavv been difeovered thtit has 
been able to red refs a very filly piece of folly,, 
which is gaming. The laws of play are the 

* This ridiculous cvjftom has been at length aboHniecl in- 
ly 51. The lieutenant-generals are now declared as nobio. 

’ M the. echevins* ' ■ 

on’lv 
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only ones which admit of neither exception, 
relaxation, impofition, nor variation. A fellow 

Sat has been a lackey, if he piays at lanfqu^et 
with a king, and happens to win, is paid vi ith- 
rt the leaft befuation: in every otner re- 
fpea, the law is a fword, with which the 
ftronger cuts the weaker in pieces. 

vit the wotld fehf*. as ,1 ,t 
ed in the wifeft manner imaginable , irrefeUia 
Sv ?s attached to our natures our pol.Ucal 
world is much like our globe, tho 

it vet preferves ideit. ic woiuo dc 
folly to wifli]^ that all the mountains, ftas, and 
;Ss, were drawn in regular geometrical 
figures • it would be a ftill higher piece oHolly 
tl require fuch a thing as conlummate wifdom. 

from men ; it would be to give wings to g > 
horns to eagles*. 
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on 

what is not done,, 

AND 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

T O let the world go as it will, to do one s 
duty in a decent way, and to take care 
ilways to fpeak well of the prior, is an o d 
LJm the monks, but vi-h,oh jonid 

never draw the convent^ out of its ^naent 
noverty, the negledt of its difeiplme, and the 
contempt that muft of neceffity enfue from 
ftch a condua. When men are not fpurred 
with emulation, they are properly fo 
wL ioe on aowly at the old pace, who flop at 
tine fmflleft obfticle, and fall to eating them 
thiftles with great compofure, at light of thefe 
obllacles which they try not to overcome, but 
w hearing the woke of fome one who en, 
courages them, on feeling the goad which 
rnnfes^them, they become like couriers, wbofe 
St t^eSps I bounds Had it not been for 
the falutary remonftrances of the abbe de St. 
Pierre, the barbarities proceeding from, the ar- 
bitrary manner of levying the taille,, would have 
never^een abolilhed in France Had it not 
Seen for the advice of Locke t,. the 

^'etvtorglv; to Mr. Monugue, afterwaras eavl of jali- 
ieftipn arofe whether the new coio, m 
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fufion of the coin in England had never been 
repaired : there are often found men, who, 
without buying the right of fitting in judgment 
on their peers, love the public good tun as 
much as it is unheeded by thofe who purchafe 
this power of doing good or evil, jufl; as one 

buys a farm. , , t, 

One day in the firfi ages of the Roman re- 
public, a citizen, whofe predominant pafiion was 
the defire of rendering his country as flourtihing 
as poffible, aflced leave to fpeak with the prehn- 
ino conful : he was told that the magntrate was 
at%able in company with the pretor, th^ediie, 
fome fenators, their miftrefles, and butioons j 
on which occafion he left in the hands of one 
of thefe fancy Saves that waited on them at ta- 
ble^ a memorial nearly to the following purport : 

Since you fee tyrants have every where done 
all the mifchief in their power, why do not ye 
all the: good you are able ? Whence comes 
k that the poor hefet your temples, and your 
lireets, making a {how of that mifery of 
theirs, which is at once dirgraceful to you^ 
and difabies them from ferving their country, 
to which they might be ferviceable were they 
employed in the public w’orks? W* bat are 
ihofe legions doing, who had better been fet 
about repairing the highways and fortifications* 
That morafs, were it drained, would no longer 


ferent denommatbns, ftiould retain thcotiglna! weight and 
purity of the old* Mr. Lowndes propofed, tliat tbs 
dard fhoald be raifed in value : he was oppofed by Mr., 
Locke, at that time one of the commiffioners of the board 
of trade, and his arguments were fo convincing, that tlw- 
committee refolved that ihs eflabii&ed Handafd fliould be 
F^eCeryed.. — ' ■ ■ , 
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in fell: a whole province^ and would become fer** 
tile fields. Thofe irregular ftreets fit only 
for a city of barbarians, might be turned 
into magnificent fquares. Tbofe heaps of mar- 
ble, which cover all the banks of the rivcr» 
might be cut into ftatues, and thus become the 
recompenfe of thofe great men who have, ferved 
their country, as well as a public fchool of vir- 
tue, whereof they would be the monuments : 
your public markets ought not only to be com- 
modious but magnificent, inflead of -filthy and 
ioatbfooie places, as. they now are : your houfes 
are without water, and your public fountains are 
void of all taife or beauty : your chief temple is 
a piece of baibarous afc))itecture : the eriinince 
of your public theatres refemble thofe of brothels : 
thofb halls where the people allcmble to hear 
what ought to be the wonder of the univerfe, 
have neither neatnefs, proportion, grandeur, nor 
convenience. The palace of your capltol threatens 
ruin ; the front of it is hid by vile cabins, whilft 
the houfe of Moletus occupies its very center* 
In vain will your criminal lethargy teplj, 
that the coff of remedying fo many abfur- 
dirlcs would be too extravagant ; let me aflc 
you, will you befiow thofe fums on the Cimbri 
and Maflagetes? Would it not be beftov/ed on 
your architeds, ■ your fculptors, your pain^ 
ters, and fo many other artifts? Thefe artifts 
thus rewarded will refiore this money to the 
ftate, by a new encreafe in their neceffary ex- 
pences, which they will be enabled to maker. 
The fine arts will be honoured, and will at once 
beftow glory and wealth on thofe who have pro- 
tetSed them, for the richeft is always the teoft 
induftfious people. L-iften then to fo noble aht 

■emu- 
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emulation ; nor let the Greeks, who begin to 
efteeai your wifdom and valour^ any longer re- 
proach you with your barbarity/’ 

The memorial of the citizen was read at ta- 
ble i the conful laid not a word on the fubjeft, 
but called for a glafs of wine ; the edile obferved, 
the tTiemorial was not amifs, and fo the affair 
ended. The converfation turned on the favour 
of the Falernian wine, on the fparkllng quality 
of that of Cecuba, the praifes of a celebrated 
cook, the newly diicovered fauce for flurgeoji, 
healths went round, three or four infipid {lories 
were told,^ afttr which the company fell afleep. 
In the mean time, the fenator Appius, who had 
been fecretly ftung by the reading of' this me- 
morial, built Tome time after the Appian way ; 
Flamioius conlbru^led the way called the Fla- 
mintan 5 a third beautified the capitol ; a fourth 
builds an amphitheatre ; and a fifth feveral pub- 
^q:,niarkets. Thus the advice ofpurobfcure ci- 
tiien was a jjlant which took root by degrees in 
the minds of tbofe great men. 

On John Law, Melon, a;nd 
Du T O T. 

On Commerce and Lcxury. 

I^Ommirce has been better underftood in 
^ France within thefe twenty years, than it bad 
ever before been from the reign of Pharamond to 
that of Lewis XIV* Before this period it*^was a 
fecret art> a kind of chymiftry in the hands of 

three 
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tliree pr four perfons, who actually made gold^ 
but without communicating the fecrcc by which 
they had been enriched. The body of the nm* 
tion were in fuch profound ignorance of this im- 
portant fecret, that we had neither minifier nor 
paa gift rate that knew what the words 
principal^ exchange^ or dividend meant. Ic was de- 
ined^ that a Scotchman called John Law feould 
come into France, and overturn the whole osco- 
nomy of our government to inftrudl us. He 
had the courage, in the moli: honibie coiifufion 
of our finances, and in the time of a mofl: 
dreadful famine, to eftabiifh 2 bank and an India 
company. 7'his was giving a vomit to the ficlc j 
we took too much, and convuJftons w^ere the 
confcqucnce : but at length, from the ruins of 
his fylicm, w'e had left us an India company, 
with a capital amounting to the fum bf fifty 
millions of li'vres. What had been the cafe had 
we taken a moderate dofe of that falutary medi- 
cine ? In my opinion, the ftate had certainly 
been the mofl: vigorous and pov^erful in the 
whole world. . .. 

There prevailed fllll among us, at the time 
when the prefent India company was eftabliflied, 
a, prejudice fo very ftrong, that the Sorbonne 
declared the fharlng the dividends of a£l:io.ns ufu- 
rioiis. ■ In the very fame manner the German 
printers, who came to eftabiifh their art ia 
France, were in 1570 accufed of witchcraft. 

We Frenchmen, there is no denying it, have 
come very late into every thing. Our firft fteps ia 
the arts have been to thwart the introduiffioii rf 
thofe truths which came to us from abroad : we 
defended thefes againft the circulation of the 
bloodj after it had been demonftrated in Eng- 
land £ 
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land ; againft the revolution of the earth, which 
had been made evident in Germany 5 not even 
the moil falutary remedies have efcaped being 
p-roferibed by an arrer. To difeover any new 
trutJeSj to nropofe any thing of general ufe 
t> mankind, is a fure ftep to perfecution, 
John Law, that Scotchman to whom wc owe 
■our India company, 'and all we know of com- 
merce, was driven out of France, ar.cl died io 
nhiery at Venice; and yet, nowith banding we 
had fcarce three hundred merchant ihips or any 
burden w^hen he propofed his fyi^em we have 
now upwards of eighteen hundred. Thou da we 
owe them all to him, we are yet exceeding!/ 
ling rateful to the merriory of out benefadior. 

The principles of commerce arc known at 
prefent to, ail the world : we are beginning lo 
have good botiis on that fubjecl. The eilay 
Suf I0 Cmmem of Melon, is the work of a man 
of fenfci a ' 'good citizen, and an excel lent phi- 
iofopber ; it has a tbdiurei of the fpirit of that 
age ; and I don’t think that even in the time of 
M. Colbert, there were two perfonsS in France 
capable to compofe fuch a w^ork* There are, 
not with (landing, a number of errors in that ex- 
cellent book; fo a“"progrers as he has 

made in the road to truth w?as no eafy matter : 
It is a piece of fervice done the public to point 
out 'the mifiakes that happen in an ufeTul book,. 
It is indeed in fuch only we ought to look for 
them* It is feevving refpedl to a good wojIc to 
contradict it ; a bad piece does noi: deferve that 
honour. ■ 


^ This was written in 173 S. 

The 
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The following obfervations. are fuch as feeni 
contrary to truth, 

L He fays thofe countries in which are the 
greateft number of beggars, are the mod barba- 
rous, I believe there is no city more civilized than 
Paris, and where at the fame time there are 
more beggars. This is a vermin that attach 
themfelves to riches ; thc'drones run from the 
extremities of the kingdom to Paris, in order to 
lay opulence and good-nature under contribution*. 
This is an abufe difficult to root out, but which 
proves only that there are wretches in fuch a 
country, who prefer begging to getring their 
livelihood by their honed induftry. This may 
be a proof of wealth and negligence, but by no 
means of barbarity. 

IL He repeats in feveral places that Spain 
would be more powerful without America. He 
grounds his obfervations on the depopulation of 
Spain, and on the weaknefs under which that 
fiate hath long languifhed. This notion of Arne- 
lica weakening Spain is to be met with in a 
hundred different; authors. , But had, they given 
themfelves the trouble to reHe<9: that the trea- 
-fures of America were the cement of the power 
of Charles V. and that by their means Philip IL 
would have been mafeer of Europe, if Henry 
the Great, Elizabeth, and the princes of Orange, 
had not been heroes, thofe authors would have 
been of a different way of thinking. It has been 
imagined that the Spaniffi monarchy has been 
in manner annihilated, becaufe their kings 
Philip HI. Philip IV. and Charles IL were 
either unfortunate or weak princes. But let 
fee how this monarchy has refumed new life un- 
der cardinal Albcroni 3 let us call, our eyeS; to- 
wards 
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. r * thofe theatres of- the 

”r„\r iSp “jxi” ‘Lr .h.™. 

^cirle fortkude, indnftry, every talent re- 
^aks ^buried, till feme great genius appears. 

To ^r\A rpt*i them in motion, i he ca 
who roufes and t Recollets, and 

pitol h .< P"f“' ■"‘tE 7„ A. fpotWrc 

As'l^he depooiiktlon ofSp.in, it u not near fo 

i"'eSpS“: 

Vinces of the „aybe failed 

by np longer ^ ‘Pf ^ord, their treafures 

over m two • e^ary and unavoidable 

SliorvSi, SneaU their peinq"™. 

their mines of Mexico and Peru, are ours, and 
hv the fame means our roanutaSurcs are Spa- 
kfc Had America -been a burden to them, is 
> m he ihou&ht thev would have perfifted fa 

fon? in denSing admittance into that country to 
ftraneers of eve% denomination ? Do people pre- 
tvSh fo mLh care the principle and fource 
of one’s ruin, after having had two hundred 

nrH^fayt SJaMe lofs of their foldiers is 
nnt the moft fatal confequence m their wars , 
5”. m h“oL<l thoofendmer, „o averyW 
™bB io comprrrifoir to twenty or. lliorts i W 
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that a new augmentation of taxes renders twenty 
millions of perfons miferable. I will grant him 
twenty millions of fouls in France ; but I will 
not likewife grant him, that it is better to have 
an hundred thoufand foldiers cut to pieces, than ,, 
to put the reft of the nation to an additional 
expence in taxes. This is not all ; hete is a 
ftrange and fatal roifoakulation. Lewds XIV. 
had,°reckoning the whole body of the marine, 
four hundred and forty thoufand men in pay during 
the war in 1701. The Roman empire never 
had fuch a numerous army on foot, k has been 
obferved, that about one fifth part of an army 
is deftroyed by the end of a campaign, by dif- 
cafes, accidents, fire, and fword. Here then 
are eighty-eight thoufand men deftroyed each 
year ; therefore, at the expiration of ten years, 
the ftate has loft eight hundred and fourfeore 
thoufand men, and together with them all the 
children they would have procreated .in that . 
time. At prefent, if France contains about 
eighteen millions of fouls, take away one half 
nearly for the women, togecherwith all the old ^ 
men, the children, the clergy, the monks, the ■ 

■ maeiftrates, and thofe who are neceffary to carry 
on'^manufadures, and to till the ground, what : 
number remains for the defence of the nation? 
In eighteen millions you will hardly find eigh- 
teen hundred thoufand iiien, and the war in ten 
years is fuppofed to have deftroyed near nine 
hundred thoufand. 7'hus the war deftroys to a : 
nation one half of all her men capable of bear- 
ing arms in her defence; and you fay a new 
im°poft is more difaftrous to a nation than tbe ' 
death of fo many of her beffi people, ' . 

. T ^ ■ After; 
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After correaing thefe inadvertencies, which 
theauthor would have corteaed hmilelf, fuffer 
‘a tr. have the pleafure to confider what he has 
”.4 nn frLdom of commerce, on manu- 
Sres, on exchange, and chiefly with regard 
thZ v This wife apology «or luxury is by 

“ r ■ n.“ V 

r >’“* r/weSeSf- ' 

rfS Weft .hero fc no fixed point where 

fon i f at the time feaft and .Weft, 

jjje fame with regard to luxury ; for either 
Sere is no fuch thing? or clfe it s ,n ail place 

weor finer end liE^e, ftofiS 
*i! \hp fineft cloth, white as fnow, and you 
S Si. then, ever/. 1.,. 

■ t^fa little dirty, you muft, with a compofitipn 
^ S art reftore them to their 

FTrlofire S body would cry out, What 

SrJ' Wh’."lfLlnuf,! Such . 

cence^s tWs is hardly iufferable m a ^ 
want to corrupt dur manners, and rum the pa - 

# There is T.o occafion to <^e6ne luxury, it is fo weU 

«r^'isrJ;s:;rSeS: ^ 

tsr?e.».w .;.d. .. iwph .he hj*. e;- 

■ ■" lion. 
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tion. Do they underftand by luxury^ the ejc* 
pence of an opulent perfon ? Muft he then live 
like the poor, he whofe profufion alone is 
cient to maintain the poor i Expenfivenefs fhould 
be the thermometer of a private perfon^s fortune, 
as general luxury is the infallible mark of a 
powerful and flourifhing empire. It was under 
Charlemagne, Francis I. and under the miniftry 
of the great Colbert, and the prefent admmiftra- 
tion, that men lived at the greateft expence ; 
that is to fay, that the arts were encouraged 
and cultivated. 

What would the tart, the fatyrickl la Bruyere 
be at ? What means this afFedled mifanthrope, 
by crying out, Our anceftors knew not what 
it was to prefer tafte to utility ; they were never 
known to light themfelves with waxen tapers ; 
this was . a commodity referved for the altar, and 
the royal palace. They were never heard to fay. 
Let my horfes be put to my coach : good pew- 
ter ftione on their tables and fide-boams; their 
filver was laid up in their coffers, Is not 
this a very pleaiant elogium of our forefa:tben<?, 
to fay they neither had tafte, induftry, neatnefs, 
nor plenty? Their filver was laid up in their 
coffers. Were this really true, it was certainly 
the greateft folly imaginable. Money is made 
for circulation, to bring the fecrets of art to 
lis;ht, and to purchafe the induftry and labours 
of men ; he who hoards it is a bad citizen, and 
even a bad oeconomift. It is by dilHpating it.we 
render ourfelves ufeful to our country and to 
ourfelves. Will men never grow weary of com- 
mending the Jollies of antiquity, with a view to 
ridicule the advantages of our own times ? 

L , ■* This 
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On MONEY. | 

This work of Melon has produced another by ' 
'Mr, Dutot, which has much the preference, j 
‘both in point of depth and juftnefe of reaibning. 1 
This piece of Mr. Dutot is likely to give birth to j 
another, which will probably carry the palm from | 
both the others, as it is the produdion of a ftatef- f 
srnan. Never was the {fudy of the Belles-lettres fo 1 
•clofely conneded with that of the revenues, which 
is an additional merit in the age in which we live, - 



On Money and the Revenues ; 

of Kings. , I 

TT is well known that every change in the f 
^ money in the laft reign was both burdenfome 
to the people, and hurtful to the intereft of the 
■king. In thefe, therefore, k there no cafe in j: 
which an augmentation of the money may be* J 
come neceflary ? , J 

In a flate, for in (lance, that has but a fmajl 
Ihare of commerce, and as fmall a foare of mo- ? 
ney (which has long been the cafe with France); ' 
a lord fhall poflefs an eftate of an hundred 
marks a year : he is forced to borrow, in order 
to marry his daughters, or to carry on a war, a 
thoufand marks, for which he is to pay fifty 
marks per annum. By this means his family is 
reduced to^the annua) expence of fifty marks, for ; 
^all charges. In the mean time the nation' be- 
comes more induftrious, carries on a trade, fo : 
that money becomes more plenty, ‘Then, as it 
never fails to happen, labour becomes dearer, 
fo that the expence of luxuries, agreeable to the ) 
2 ’ ■ rank . | 
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tank of this family, becomes double, treble, and 
even quadruple; whilft the corn, which is the 
foie refource of the countiy, does not increafe 
in the fame proportion, becaufc people eat na 
greater quantity of bread than heretofore, though 
‘R great deal more ia confumed in magnificence* 
What was formerly bought with fifty marks, 
fhali now coft two hundred ; fo that the owner 
of land, who is now obliged to pay fifty marks 
of aiinuiry, is obliged to difpofe of his eftate. 
What I now % of the lord, I fay equally of the 
■magiftrate, the man of letters, ^rc. as of the la- 
•bourer, who buys his pewter diOxes, his filver 
cup, his bed, and his linen, fo much the dearer. 
In a word, the higheft perfunage in the land is 
hi the fame cafe, his revenues are no 

more than certain fi.^cd demefnes, together with 
certain impofts, which he is afraid to augment, 
for fear of exciting murmurs among his people* 
la this preffieg fuuation, there is certainly no 
more than the choice of one expedient lefr, 
which is to cafe the dekor*/ This, may betforie 
by abolifeing his debts:: ythisistkexulimx-ptsK:-- 
tifed by the Egyptians, with fever ai other or idn- 
■ta! nations, at the expiration of every fifty, and 
fometimes every thirty years This -cufiom 
was far from being fo rigid as is imagined, the 
creditors having taken their meafures accordingly, 
and a lofs which was cjifcernable fo long before- 
hand, can hardly be called a lofs,.. ; Akhoagh 
this law is not in force with us, it was however 
found neceiTary to have recourfe to it in efFe<S, 


At the end <»£ every feyen years the legidature of 
England mterpofes for the relief -of infolvenfc debtors} -a 
much betterexpedient than that of raifing dro value pf djc 
coin*' 

L 2 .. . > wtoft- 
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whatever round-about methods were ufed to 
avoid it. For what is it, when one falls on a 
method to pay only the fourth part of what he 
^wes, but a kind of jubilee? This was very ea- 
fily difcovered, by giving coins an arbitrary va- 
lue, and faying, this piece of gold, which was 
in value fix livres, fhall, from this day forward, 
be valued at four and twenty ; and whoever 
Ihould owe four fuch pieces of gold, under the 
title of fix livres each, would pay his debt by 
paying only one Angle piece of gold, which 
would be called four and twenty livres. As 
thefe operations were performed by infcnfible de- 
grees, no body was ftartled at the change. One, 
who was both debtor and creditor, gained on 
one hand what he loft on the other. Another 
carried on trade; and a third was fufterer, and 
was obliged to retrench. 

In this manner have all the nations of Europe 
proceeded, before they bad a regular and an ex- 
teilfiVe commerce. JLet us examine the con- 
duel of the Romans, we ftiall find that the jfs^ 
the pound of copper of twelve ounces, was re- 
duced to fix liards of our prefent mony, Amongft 
the Englifh, the pound fterling of fix teen ounces 
of filver, is reduced to two and twenty livres of 
our money. The pound grofs among the Dutch 
is worth about twelve livres in accompts. But 
our livre is what has undergone the greateft 
change of them all. 

In the time of Charlemagne we called the cur- 
rent coin equal in value to the twentieth part 
of a livre, a from the Roman name of Ji- 

Udum : this foUde is what we now call a fou^ 
Jn the feme .manner as we barbaroufly pronounce 
the month of Auguft, Jmtj which we very po- 
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litely pronounce Ou ; fo that in our fo exceed- 
ing polite language, hodieque maneyii vejiigla ru-* 
ris» In fcoit, this folide^ or fous^ which was 
the twentieth part of a livre, and the tenth part 
of a mark of filver, is at this day no more than 
a penny piece of copper money, reprefenting. 
the nineteen hundred and twentieth part of a 
livre, filver being fuppofed at forty-nine livres: 
the mark. This calculation is almoft incredi- 
ble ; and it is. found by this very calculation, 
that a family which formerly fhould have had 
an hundred follies yearly rent, and who could 
have lived extremely well, would now have no 
more than five- fixths of a crown of fix livres to 
fpend yearly. 

What does all this prove ? Why this ; that 
of all natrons we have always been the mofl 
given to change, though by no means , the. bap- 
pieft \ that we have puflied the abufe of a law 
of nature, which requires the eafing of debtors 
opprejfled by the diminution of the value of mo- 
ney,. to an enormous and, inofii intoI|e|?abIe ex- 
ceifei fincc Mr., Dutot fd wejl efe 

pofed the dangers of thofe fudden fepcksf 
the chango of the fummary value of Ae coin 
occafions, it is to be hoped that, in an age fo 
..enlightened as ours, we run no rilk of under- 
going the like difafters. 

What mofi: furprifed me in Mr. Dutofewbidc,. 
was to find him aflerting that Lewis XjOL Fran- 
cis L Henry II. and Henry IE. were richer tHan’ 
Lewis XVi Wfio could have thought that Hen- 
ry III. at the.prelent rate of computation, ihoajd 
have had one hundred apd fixty- three 
more revenue than our pc^0t king ? I cbnfcis 
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I have not yet been able to furmount my- fur- 
prize. For how fhould Henry III. if he was ac- 
tollypoffeffed of foch immenfe wealth, have 
fbuni fo much difficulty in oppofing the Spani- 
ards ? How came he to be io oppreffed by the 
Guifes ? How came France to lofe her arts and 
manufaaures? Whence is it, that no fine 
houfes were built, no royal, palace erefted, no 
tafte, nor the leaft fympton of magmhcence 
were then to be feen, thofe never faning atten- 
dants of riches? Whereas at prefent three bun- 
dred fortreffes always in thorough repair, whicfr 
ftrengthen and adorn our frontiers, and which 
are larrifoned with at leaft two hundred thou- 
fand men, are a certain proof of the fuperionty 
of our wealth. The troops which compofe the 
Icing’s houfhold, may well enough be compared 
to the ten thoufand, covered with gold and fil- 
verv which attended on the chariot of Xerxes 
ahd Dariui Paris contains twice the number ot 
people, and is an hundred times more opijlent 
than under Henry III. Commerce, which, if 
we had then any at all, was in a molt ianguiUi- 
ino-arid proftrate condition, now fiourilbes at a 
great rate, to the vail emolument of the nation. 

‘ Since the laft melting down ofthecoin, it hM 
been fdnnd that upwards of twelve hundred mil- 
lions in gold and filver paffed through the mint. 
It IS found, by the fum of the ftamp-duty on tho.e 
metals, that there is in France about an equal 
dbantity of bullion in wrought plate, it is 
utie, thofe immenfe riches cannot be faid to 
leflen tbb mifery of the people in a year of 
dearth. Blit this is not the fubjea of our pre- 
fent enquiry t the queftion is, to know by what 
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means, though the nation has become incompa* 
labl V richer than in the preceding ages, the king 
has , yet become a&ually poorer. 

Let us firft of all compare the riches of Lewis 
XV with thofe of Francis I. The public re- 
venues then amounted to lixteen millions of no- 
minal livres, which livre was to the prefent as one 
is to four and a half. Therefore fsxteen millions 
of fuch livres were equal in value to feventy-twa- 
millions of our livres: whence it follows, that 
with feventy-two millions only we Oiould be as 
rich as at that period. But the revenues of the 
ftate ^ are fuppofed to amount to two hundred 
millions ; therefore Lewis XV. is richer by one 
hundred and twenty eight millions than Fran- 
cis I, therefore too this prince is three times 
richer than Francis I. and by ccnfequence draw 
three times the money* from his people which^ 
Francis !., was^ able to do. This is very diffe* 
rent from the calculation of M. Dutot. 

. He pretends, in order to prove his fyftem, 
that commodities are fifteen times dearer than 
in the fixteenth century. Let us examine the 
price of commodities : we fliall confine ourfelv^ ^ 
to the price of corn at the capital, one y-'ear 
with another. I find many years in the fixteenth 
century, in which corn was at fifty,, five and 
twenty y twenty, and at eighteen fous,* and even 
at four livres, from whence I eftimate the mean 
"value at thirty fous. Wheat is-now worth twelve 

* This is the fuppofition of M. Dutot, But in 1750, 
the King's revenues amounted to near three hundred mii- 
Hons f , at forty-nine livres ten fous the mark, 

-f* Between fojurteen and fifteen millions fierling. Thi$ 
calculation is higher than has been generally foppofed^, 
by five millions at leafi. 

L 4 livres i 
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livres : therefore commodities have encreafed la 
the proportion of eight times their ancient valucj, 
which is the fame proportion with that of the 
encreafeof their value in Engknd'snd Germany^ 
But thofe thirty fous^ of the fijcteenth centuryg, 
wer^ worth five livres ^fifteen fous of our prefent 
money* Now five livres fifteen fous make, ex- 
cepting only five fous, one half of twelve livres t 
wherefore Lewis XV* 'asElually is three times 
richer than Francis L as he pays no more than 
twice the fum for commodities that was paid 
then f. Now a perfon who has nine hundred 
livres, and who buys a commodity for fix hun- 
dred livres, will certainly remain richer by an 
hundred crowns, than he who, being pofieffed 
of three hundred livres, buys the fame com- 
modity for three hundred livres : therefore 
Lewis XV. remains richer by one third* 

But this'is not all : inftead of buying every 
thing at d.ouhld; the price, he purchafes foldiers, 
the mbft iieceffary^ corntnodi^ of kihgsf* at a 
much cheaper rate than any of his predecefibrs* 
Under Francis L and Henry II. the ftrength of 
our armies confifted in a nation^ gendarmerie, 
and in foreign infantry, that cannot be compared 
in any refpedl: to our prefent troops* But the 
infantry nndef Lewis XV. is paid nearly on the 
the feihe footing,] that is, at the fame price of 
mimerary livres, as under Henry IV. Thefol^ 
diet fells his life and liberty at the rate of fix 
fous a day, including his cloathing : thefe fix 

;f liit we mtili taWe in every other fpecies of proyifion, 
si$ well ^s cqrh; into tfhe*^co«nt, feecaiife many provinces 
fdrraterly ftsMdfed . altttoft intirely Withool bread j upon 
milbr, batter, butcher’s meat, 

and yehifon. 

^ fous 
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fous are equal to twelve in the time of Hen- 
ry IV. fo that with the fame revenue with Hen- 
ry the Great, we are able to maintain double 
the number of troops ; and with double that 
funij we can maintain four times that number. 
What I have faid in this place fuffices to ftiew, 
that, notwithftandxng all the calculations of M. 
Du tot, our kings, as well as the flate, are richer 
than formerly. I will not however deny, that 
both are much deeper in debt. 

Lewis XIV. left at his death upwards of twice 
ten hundred millions of debt, at thirty livres the 
mark, becaufe he would have, at the lame time, 
five hundred thoufand men in arms, two hun- 
dred fhips of war, and build Verfailles ; and 
becaufe, in the war on account of the Spanifli 
fucceffion, his arms were long unprofperous j 
but the refources of France by much exceed 
her debts. A ftate which is indebted only to it- 
felf can never be impoveriChed, and even debts 
are a new fpur to induftry. 
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may at prefent divide the inhabitants ©f 
Europe into authors and readers, as they 
were for feven or eight ages divided into a fet of 
barbarous tyrants with hawks on their fills, and 
Saves who were deftitute of every neceflary of 
life. 

It is now about two hundred and fifty years 
fince men, by degrees, began to conceive fome 
notion they had fuch a thing as a mind : now 
every perfon reads, either to cultivate or adorn his 
mind, or,, at the leaft, that he may be able to 
boaft of his reading. As foon as the Dutch per- 
ceived this new want of the fpecies, they became 
the faflors of the commodity called Thought, 
as they had formerly been for our wines and fait : 
fe that a bookfeller of Amfterdam, that could 
not read, gained a fortune of a million by the 
labours of a few Frenchmen, that took it into 
their heads to become authors. Tbefe mer- 
chants informed themfelves, by their correfpon- 
dents, of the mofi marketable commodities; and 
according to the wants of the public, fet their 
workmen to the writing hiftories or romances ; 
but chiefly the former, becaufe, after all, we can- 
not help believing there may be fome fmall mat- 
ter of truth in every thing that wears the title of 
a New Hiftory, Hiftdrical Memoirs, and Anec- 
dotes; more than could well be expecEled from 
wh^at pafies under the denomination of a Ro- 
mance. In this manner did the journeymen and 
labourers of thofe dealers in paper and ink cqm- 
pofe the Memoires d’Artagnan, de Rontis, de 
; ’-f Vor- 
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Vordac, de Rochefort, with fo many others, in 
which we find a very circumftantial account of 
all the fecret thoughts of kings and prime mi-- 
nifters, together with a hundred thoufand pub« 
lie tranfadtions that were never heard of before. 
Your young German barons, your Polifli pala- 
tines, your dames of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, read thofe ■ books, and believe they are 
thereby informed of the mofit. hidden fecrets of. 
the court of France. 

, Varillas was infinitely fuperror to the noble' 
authors I am fpeaking of, though he frequently 
takes very unwarrantable liberties. He faid, one 
day, to one v;ho faw him fomewhat puzzled, 

I have three fovereigns, whom I muft engage 
in converfation together : now none of the three 
ever faw one another ; and I cannot tell, for the 
foul of me, how to contrive to bring it to pafs.^^ 

So then, fays the other, I fuppofe you muft be 
writing fome tragedy ? 

Every one has not been blefled with inven- 
tion : therefore it is, that we find the fables of 
antiquity, which were: formerly printed in 
reprinted^ a fecond time m duodecimov I fancy 
one might difeover, in upwards of two hundred, 
authors^ the fame prodigies, and the fame pre- 
di^hons, that were made* in the time when aftro- 
logy paffed for a fcience; We fball poffibly be 
told again, how two Jews, whofe only talents 
were felling of old cloaths, and clipping of old 
coins, promifed the empire to Leo the Ifaurian, 
and demanded of him, that he would throw 
down the images of the Chrift tans as foon as 
he jfhould be feated on the imperial throne ; as-if 
Jews cared much whether we had any images or 
sio. I do not defpair to fee it printed a fecond 
L'. 6 time^ , 
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time hoW Mahomet IL furnamed the Greats the 
moll enlightened prince of his time, and the 
moft magnificent encourager of the arts, fpread 
fire and fword through Conftantinople (which, 
by the bye, he preferved from pillage), demo- 
liflied ali the churches (of which he aiSually pre- 
ferved above one half ), caufed the patriarch to 
be impaled; he who paid more honour to the 
patriarch than had ever been jEhiewn him by the 
Greek emperors ; had the bellies of four pages 
ripped that he might difcover which of them 
it was that had eaten a melon ; and, laffly, cut 
off his mifirefs’s head to pleafe the Janifaries^ 
Thefe hiftories, worthy only of Jack the Giant- 
Jtiller, and of Blue- beard, are fold every day 
with approbation and privilege. 

Some wifer heads have bethought themfelves of 
another art of lying. They have made them- 
felves heirs to all the great miniflers, and have 
got pdfieflion of all their tefiaments. We have 
feen 'teffements of Colbert and de Louvois 
publifhed as authentic pieces by refined politi- 
cians, who never once crofled the threfliold of 
the offices of the fecretary at war, or of the trea- 
fury, in their lives. The teftament of cardinal 
Richelieu, written by a hand rather better than 
the reft of them, has had a better fate, and the 
riinpofture palfed well enough for a confiderable 
It is really pleafant to fee, in cpIlefltioBS 
:; of harangueis, what eloglums have been lavifhed 
■ pn the admirable teftament of that incomparable 
carphaL In ibis piece we find bis great depth 
of ^aius; and a fimpleton who had read it with 
a great deal of care, and bad made a number of 

it to govern 
as much im- 


cxtradis from, it, thought himfelf 1 
the «niverf& The public b^ 
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pofed upon by the Teftament of Charles V. duke 
of Lorrain ; in this they difcovered the vaft pene- 
tration and the very fpirit of that prince j though 
they who were in the fecret, very plainly difco- 
vercd the fpirit of M. de Chevremont, whfe wrote 
it. 

After thefe teftament-writers came the authors 
of anecdotes. We have a fmall biftory, printed 
in 1700, written by one mademoifelle Durand ^ 
a perfon well acquainted with the fadts fhe re- 
lated^ under the tide of The Hiftory of the 
Amours of Gregory VII. Cardinal Richlieu, the 
Princefs of Conde, and the Marchionefs d’Urfe.’’' 
I have read, fome years lince, the Amours of 
the Rev. Father la Chaife> confeffor to Lev;is 
XIV. 

A lady of great honour f, a refugee at the 
Hague, compofed, in the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, fix large volumes of Letters, between 
a lady of quality in the country, and a lady of 
quality in Paris, informing one another, very fa- 
miliarly, of the news of the times. Now, in 
thefe news of the times, I will venture to fay 
there is not one piece of true intelligence. All 
the pretended adventures of the Chevalier de 
Bouillon, fince known under the name of the 
Prince of Auvergne, are here related with all 
their circumftances. I bad one day the curiofity 
to afk the chevalier, whether there was any foun- 
dation for what Mrs. DuNoyer had placed to his 
account. He aflured me, on his honour, the 
whole was nothing but a collediion of falflioods. 
Thisjady had gathered together all the filly ftp- 


fm 


f Mrs, Dh Noyer. 
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ides current among the populace, which, in fo- 
reien parts, pafied for the hiflory of the court. 

Lmetimes the authors of fuch biftones do more 
mifcS ihan they thinkfor. A fewyears agoa per-:- 
fon of my acquaintance, not knowing bow to em- 
ploy his Le, printed a little book, in which ne 
ga7e out that a certain celebrated perfonage had 
fately perilhed by a moft horrible aflaflination. I 
mvfelf was an evidence of the contrary . I re 
nrrfented to the author how, by all laws divine 
Ld human, he viias under an obligation to re- 
tradt this falfhood, ' which he according, y 
iSfed h^vvoid: yet the efFeo^ of his piece ftii 
remains, and I have feen this calumny repeatet. . 
Li foSe of 'the pretended hiftories of the age 
There has lately appeared a political work at 
T thecitv of all the cities m the unt- 

■ ve°fe wherethe falfeft news are publiihed, wiihi. 

the falfeft reafonings upon thofe falfines. Ev®' 
rv bbdy knows, fays the author, (p. lyl .that t 
^ Thailes Vdi 'died of poifon given him- 

i-uffam ' we know his favourite page was . 
l”s;srf “ »ho™ helef. . 1.™ by h|s rf, . 

aave him the poifon. i no magiltratcs 
^^^Mifan who Sok the depof.tion of this page 
fuSefwe his death, and fent it to Vienna, 
tell lis if they pleafed? who his inftigatOTS 
and 1 could be. glad the - 
-git would, .as 

^ wlfl . 

Stelem to w»t a long o-hje for the infotmt.- 

' ' flinty Want* in reffard to this chimera. 

■ *’°Thefe’ calumnies, which are perpetually . re- 
newing, cdten put me ip mind .of the following , 

verf®®- - Les 
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Les oljifs courtifans^ que hurs. chagrins divormt^ 
S'^efforcmt d'obfcurir les ajlres qtiiU adorent ; 

Si I' on croit de leurs yeux is regard penetrant^ 

T luf mtnijire ejl un iraltrs^ tout prince un iyrani 

J] hymen n^ejl entours que de feux adulter es ; 

Le frere d fes rhaux eji vendu par fes frires% 

Et fi- tk qu^un grand roi panche mrs Jon declin ^ . 

Qu fon.fils ou fa femme ont hate fon dejtin. . . 

^i. croit ioujours le crime en par ait trop capable. 

The courtly from diCappointment fore. 
With {lander blacken what they fhould adore. 
Truil their remarks, they’ll prove it clear as day. 
All kings oppreis, all minifl:ers betray. 

Aduk’rous fires furround the marriage-bed ; 

The brother’s blood the brother’s hand hathfhed 5 
Should fome great monarch touch the goal of life. 
His fate is haften’d by his fon or wife.. 

Of guilt that man too capable appears, 

Who credits thus each horrid tale he hears. 

In this manner have the pretended hiftories of 
the age generally been written; 

The war of 1702, and that of 1741, h^ve 
produced as many lies in books, as they killed 
ibldiers in their campaigns ; they have told a hun- 
dred times over, and they tell it fiill, that the 
miniftry of Verfailles forged the teftament of 
Charles IL king of Spain, Some anecdotes tell 
US, that the laft marechal de Ja Feuillade failed 
in thp attempt on Turin, and facrificed his repu- 
tation, his fortune, and his army, purpofely, 
and by a capital {Iroke of politics. Others of 
'them affure us, that a certain minifter was the 
caufe of the iofs of a battle,, by a like ilroke 
©f politics. They have lately reprinted in 
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the TranfadSlions of ‘ Europe, that at the battle 
of Fontenoy we loaded our cannon with pieces 
of glafs and poifoned fbot j that general Camp* 
bell was killed by one of thofe poifoned bullets 5 
upon which the duke of Cumberland fent the 
king of France a box, in which were contained 
the glafs and metals extrafted from his wound 1 
that in this box was inclofed a letter, in which 
he tells the king, that the moft barbarous na- 
tions had never made ufe of fuch weapons, and 
that the king was highly difpleafed on reading 
this letter. There is not the leaft fliadow of 
truth or probability in this account. To tbefe 
abfurd lies they add, that we murdered the 
wounded Englifli that remained on the field of 
battle in cold blood; though it ftands proved, by 
the regifters of our hofpitals, that we took the 
fame care of them as of our own foldiers. 

How numerous are the fecret memoirs,hiflories, 
of campaigns, and journals of all kinds ! the pre- 
faces to which promifo the utmoft impartiality, and 
the mofi: exadl informatipn. If you vifit one of 
tbefe great politicians, you will find a poor fcribe 
in a banian and night-cap, without fire or fur- 
niture, compiling or cobbling of news- papers. 
Sometimes thefe gentlemen will take a power 
under their pmtefiion. The ftory of one of 
thefe writers is well known, who had a reward 
of the emperor Leopold, at the clofe of the laft 
war, for having kept him an army of fifty thou- 
fapd men on the Lower Rhine for five years 
running. They will alfo fometimes declare war, 
and commit aSs of hoftility ; though they run 
the risk Of being treated as enemies. One of 
them, called Dubourg, who kept his office in 
Frankfort, w^s imlnciily arrefted drere by an 
; ^ , officer 
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©fficer of our army in 1748, and conduced to 
Mount St. Michael in a cage ; and yet this ex- 
ample is far from cooling the courage of his 
magnanimous brethren. 

One of the moft noble and moft common 
tricks of this kind, is that of thofe writers who 
transform themfelves into minifters of ftate, and 
lords belonging to the court in the country they 
fpeak of. We have been favoured with a volu- 
minous hiftory of Lewis XIV. compiled from the 
memoirs of a minifter of ftate. This minifter 
was a Jefuit, v/ho had been expelled his order> 
and had taken fanduary in Holland, under the 
name of de la Stode, and who afterwards thought 
proper to create himfelf fecretary of ftate for 
France in Holland for bread. 

As it is always fitting to imitate good models^ 
and as my lord chancellor Clarendon and the 
cardinal de Retz have drawn portraits of the prin- 
cipal perfonages they treat of, we ought by no 
means to wonder that the writers of our own- 
times fhould, on hiring themfelves to a book- ^ 
feller, begin w^ith very long dnd faithful portraits- 
of tie princes of Europej and even the mmifferiSi 
and generals, though they have never fo mudh as r 
feeiit a lacquey who wore their livery; An Eng- 
Irfii author, in the Annals of Europe, printed 
and reprinted, afltires us, that Lewis XV^ has^ 
nothing of that grandeur in his air and gait 
which fpeaks the king. This perfon muft un- . 
doubtedly be tery difficult and nke^. with regard 
to phyfiognomies. Buty to make amends, he 
tells os, that cardinal Fleury had an air of 
noble confidence. He h full as exaA in,, 
regard to characters and fadis as he is to per- 
fons: he informs Europe^ that cardinal Fleury 

gave 
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gave up bb title of prime minifier (which he 
never had) in favour of the count de Thouloufe. 
He acquaints us, the army of marecha! Maille- 
bois was fent into Bohemia, only becaufe a 
young lady of the court had left a: letter on the 
table, which letter gave information of the fitua- 
lion of affairs : he fays the count d'Argenfoti 
fucceeded as minifler at war, in the room of M. 
Amelor. I fancy, if one were willing to make 
a-colleSion of all the books written in this man- 
ner, in order to become a little acquainted with 
the anecdotes of Europe, one might make an 
immenfe library, without ten pages of truth in. 
the whole coliediion. 

Another confiderabk article in this trade of 
printed paper is in thefe books called polemical,, 
by way of excellence j that is to fay, ihofe in 
which one flanders hi& neighbours to get money* 
I' do not fpeak of the funflions of advocates, 
who enjoy the noble privilege of befpattering the 
.adveffe;'. party and :.def3m.mg.' families 

according to ffatute. I fpeak of thofe who ia 
England, for example, excited by an ardent love 
of their country, write Philippics, worthy of De-, 
mbfthenes, againft the minifter, in their garrets* , 
Thefe pieces are fold for two pence a fheet:; 
fbmetimes they you^ four; thoufand co- 

tov.keep'one of .thofe, 

j^iient citizens alive for a month or two. I have: 
Beard Sir Robert Walpole fay, that one day one 
Of tfjefe Derr|oflhenesby who fell their works at 
twopence a flim, Bavipg as yet declared himfelf 
ofmo paHy in the parliamentary diffentions, came ^ 
to make hihi>an offer of his pen to knock dovvm 
all his enendes* . T The minifter very ciyilly. 
thanked him :foj hk;kind.offer» and excufed him- 

■ jelE’ 
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self from accepting his fervice, You will not 
be offended then, anfwered the writer, if I make 
your antagonift Mr. Pulteney a tender of my af- 
fiftance? ’^ So away he hie& to him,, and he 
met with much fiich another reception. He de- 
clared openly againft both ; fo that on Monday 
he wrote againft Mr. Walpole, and on the 
Wednefday againft Mr. Pulteney. But after 
getting a very honourable fubfiftence by it for a 
matter of two months, he concluded with asking 
charity at their doors. 

The celebrated Pope was in bis time treated 
exactly like a minifter : his reputation made ma- 
ny men of letters imagine fomething might be 
got by him. For the honour of learning, and 
in order to advance the progrefs of the human 
mind, they printed againff him above an hun- 
dred libels, in which they proved him to be an 
atheift ; and, what is yet worfe in England,^ 
they reproached him with being a catholic. 
They aiErmed, on his publifhing his tranfla- 
tion of Homer, that he did not underftand 
Greek, becaufe he was crooked and had an ill 
fmelL It is true he was crooked 5 but this. . 
was no reafon why he might not be a very good 
Greek fcholaf, and his tranflation of Homer a 
very noble one. They impeached his morals, his. 
education, his birth; they attacked his father 
and mother. Thefe libels had no end. Pope 
had fometimes the weaknefs to anfwer tbem» 
which thickened the cloud of libels. . At length 
he determined to be at the trouble to print a 
foiall ^ compendium of all thofe excellent pieces. 

^ We fuppofe M. de Voltaire alludes to the 
which, inftead of being; un fetit is a moA exceflent 

poem. 

Tijis 
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This was a mortal blow tothefe writers, who 
then had lived very decently on the flanders they- 
vented againft him; they were now no longer 
read, and were filenced by the abridgement. 
They never recovered this ftroke after. 

' I wasftrongly tempted to grow vain, oti find- 
ing that our great writers dealt with me in tne 
fame manner as tbofe gentry had ufed Pope. _ i 
may fafely fay, I have been of feme little femes 
to Lots than one author. I had,^l forget hovv, 
done fome little fervice to the illuftrious aWe de 
Fontaines. But as this fervice was not fuflicient 
to maintain him, the firft thing he thought of, 
in order to get rid of his difficulties, on coming, 
out of the jail from whence I delivered him, 
was the publifliing a dozen libels againft me, 
which, in truth, he compofed wholly out of his 
regard- for the honour of letters, and from the 
overflowing of his zeal for good tafte. He 
pistitsd an edition of the Henriade, in which be 

his- own compolmg, 
aiid rthen very verfes be had made 

hinrtfelf. I have carefully preferved a letter wrote 
me upon a time by an author of this ftamp: 

Sir j I have printed a libel againft you: there 
are four hundred copies in the i mpr^on ; now, 
if you will fetid roe four hundred livres, I will 
fend yod «0{^ of the work, upon tny bo- 
poiifi.’’ I wrote him in anfwer, that Ilhoujd-be 
very fat from abuling his goodiiefsi that; this 
Would by no means be an advantageous bargain 
fori him i »iid that the fale of his work muft 
cdisMdf ijE Be of much more fervice to him. I 
had cmfe to repent of my generofity. 

. . It 
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It is a good-natured a< 5 lion to encourage men 
of letters who are unknown, and who know not 
what fubjeci to begin wdth. One of the greaieil: 
pieces of charity that can be done them, is to 
give, the public a tragedy. The moment you do 
this, all of a fudden come out Letters to La- 
dies of. Qiiality, an impartial Criticifin of the 
new Play, a Letter from a Friend in Town to 
his Friend in rhe Country, a ferious and mature 
Examination, the new Tragedy taken to pieces 
and examined feene by feene;” every one of 
which is greedily bought up, which is the point 
aimed at. 

But the mof!: curious fecret of all, for an ho- 
neft bookfeller, is to take care to print, at the 
end of the book he publiflies, all the abufe and 
ribaldry that has been written againff the author* 
Nothing is better calculated to whet the curioiTty 
of the reader, and 10 quicken the fale. I re- 
member, among the execrable editions that have 
been printed in Holland of my pretended works, 
an*artful editor of ArnJfterdam, who was defirous 
to fink the credit of an imprelEon printed at the 
Hague, thought proper to add, by way of appen- 
dix, a colle&on of all the ribaldry he could 
ferape together that had been written againft nie. 
The firll words of this collefiion called me a 
fnarling cur. I found this book at Magdeburg, 
hi the hands of the poft-mafter, who never ceafed 
telling roe what an eloquent piece it was. Xately 
two worthy bookfellers of Amfterdam, after 
having disfigured, as much as in them lay, the 
Henriade, and ray other pieces, did me the hq- 
nour to acquaint me by letter, that if I perfiEed 
In my intention of permitting a better edition of 
oiy works to be publilh^d at Drefden, thaii that 

which 
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which they were then engaged in, they fliould 
hold themfelves bound in confcience to publifli 
againft me a volume of the moft atrocious ca- 
lumnies, on the fineft writing paper, with a large 
‘margin, and the mofi: beautiful letter they could 
•procure. They have been as good as their word 
with me. It is pity fuch valuable colle£i:ioos 
fliould have been buried in oblivion. Formerly, 
when there v»/ere eight or nine hundred thoufand 
'Volumes fewer in Europe than at prefent, thofe 
pieces of fcandai had their effedt. People read 
•with extreme relilli in Scaliger, that cardinal 
Bellarmin was an atheiit, the reverend father 
Cbvius a drunkard, and that the reverend father 
'Cotton had fold hirnfelf to the devil. I'heff 
were happy days ; but, alas ! every thing dege- 
nerates. 



On printed LIES. 

M 

■^ERY little has been faid on printed lies 
^ with which the world has been deluged : k 
would be no difficult matter to write a large vo- 
lume on the fubje<a: ; but we know we are not to 
do all that may be done. We feall here only 
give a few general rules, to caution mankind 
againft that multitude of books, in which errors 
and falfities have been tranfmitted from age to 
age,-' - ' 

We are apt to Hart at the fight of a numerous 
library, and to exclaim, What a difmal thing is 
it to be condemned to remain ignorant of almoft 

", 'all- 
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■all it contains ! Do not be caft down : there is 
-very little reaibn for forrow in the cafe. Obferve 
thofe four or five thoufand volumes of the an- 
cient metaphyficai writers : they contain not a 
m'ord of truth till the time of Galileo. Look 
into the hiftories of a multitude of nations | their 
firft ages are nothing but abfurdities. After the 
fabulous times come thofe called heroical: the 
firft are no better than the Perfian Tales, where 
every thing Is invention ; the fecond are of the 
fame kind with our romances of knight-errantry^ 
where nothing is true, except a few names, and 
two or three dates* 

Here then are already many thoufand years 
and volumes, in which there is nothing to be 
learned ; fo that we reft perfe^ftly fatisfied as to 
that point. Next come the hiftorical times, 
where the ground of the ftory is true, and moil 
of the circumftances lies : but amongft all thofe 
lies, are there no truths ? Yes, much fuch a pro* 
portion as of gold daft in the fands of fome rivers. 
Perhaps 1 fiiail here be asked, how'’ this gold is to 
be found. In this manner. Whatever is neither 
CO ofi [lent with phyfical nor rational truths, nor 
the temperament of the human mind, is nothing 
but fand': the reft, provided it has the concur* 
rent teftimony of the wife men of the age, is the 
gold duft you feek for. 

Herodotus relates, to the whole body of the 
Greeks aflemWed, the hiftory of the neighbour- 
ing nations : he is laughed at by all men; of fetife, 
when he talks of the predictions of Apollo, and 
the fables of Egypt and Aflyria; nor did he be- 
lieve them himfelfi All that he relates on the 
credit of the Egyptian prkfts is falfe ; every thing 
which he fpeaks of, as' an eye-witBefs,5,.,,has-heerii 

-xon- ' 
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confirmed fince. We ought certainly to rely on 
what he fays, when he tells his Grecian auditors^ 
There is among the treafures of the Co« 
^rinthians a golden lion, weighing three hundred 
and fixty pounds weight, which is a prefent made 
them by Crcefus : in the fame place likewife we 
are fhewn two tuns, the one of fiiver, and the 
other of gold, which he prefented to the temple 
ofDelphos; that of gold weighs about five hun- 
dred pounds, and that of fiiver contains about 
two thoufand four hundred pints.” However ex- 
traordinary this magnificence may appear to us, 
and however fuperior it may feem to any thing 
we are acquainted with, it cannot be called in 
queftion. Herodotus fpeaks to a matter of fiift, 
©f which there were upwards of an hundred 
thoufand witnefies. This fafl: is very important 
on‘ another account, as it proves to us, that in 
the Lefler Alia, in the rime of Crqefus, there was 
a greater magnificence than we‘ fee at prefent | 
and ' this magnificence, which can only be the 
fruit of a great" number of ages, proves a very 
high antiquity, whereof there remain not at pre- 
fent the fmalieft traces. The prodigious monu- 
ments which Herodotus faw in Egypt, and at 
Babylon; are moreover jncontefiable fadis. 

' The cafe is not the fame with regard to foiem- 
nities, inftituted to celebrate an event: mpft 
■faire reafoners tell us, here is a ceremony infti- 
tuted from time immemorial, therefore the event 
fo celebrated muft certainly be true j 'but yet phi- 
lofophers will often reverfe the argument, and 
fay, therefore that event never had exiftence. 

The Greeks celebrated the Pytheaa ganies, 
in memory of the ferpent Python, which Apollo 
afluredly never fieyr ; the Egyptiaris celebrated 

the 
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the admiffion of Hercules iuto the number of 
the twelve great gods; yet there is no likelihood 
that this Hercules of Egypt CKiiled feventeeii 
thou fan cl years before the reign of AmaiLs as 
was afierted in the hymns fung to his honour. 
Greece a/Irzned nine {tars in tlie heavens to the 
dolphin which carried Aricn, on its bade The 
Homans celebrated tins pretty adventure in Fe- 
bruary. The Silian prielh carried inprocenion^ 
CD fhe I'ii'il of March, the facred bucklers that 
fell from heaven, when Nurna, having bound 
Faunus and Ficus, learned from them the fecretof 
turning af:de the force of thunderbolis. In fliorf, 
there never was a people who have -not folem- 
nized, by ceremonies, the moft abfurd imagina- 
tions. 

As for the manners of the barbarous nations, 
\vbatever 2 fenfible and ocular witnefj fiiall re- 
late concerning them, be it ever fo ridiculous, 
fa infamous, fo fuperftitious or abominable, I 
ftall be very inclinable to believe it of human 
nature. Herodotus affirms^ before ail Greece, 
that the inhabitants of thofe countiies, 

lying beyond the Danube, prided tliem|elv€S in 
drinking the blood of their enemies out of human 
fkulls, and in cloathing themfelves in their fkins. 
The Greeks, who carried on a commerce with, 
thefe barbarians, might have detedfed Herodo- 
tus, bad he been guilty of exaggeration. Itn's 
certain, that upwards of three fourths of the in- 
habitants of the globe have lived for a Jong imt 
like wild beafts: they ace bom, fuch. Tney are 
fo many baboons who are caught to dance, and 
fo many bears chained up. by the mere forc^ of 
education. That wliich the cm Peter 
neceilhry to do in part of his dominions ii'aprttef 
: M of 
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what I advance, and renders all that Herodo- 
tus relates extrpniely credible. 

After Heroclofus. the fubflance of hiftory be- 
comes much more true, and the facts more cir- 
■cumdantial ^ but very often w^e meet Vv’ith as 
many lies as there are circumftances. Can I 
-believe the hiftorian Jofephus, when he tells me 
that the fmalleft town in Galilee contained fif- 
teen thoufand inhabitants ? By no means. I cm- 
not help declaring that he -has exaggerated: he 
■thought he fiiould do his country honour by fo 
hold an aflertion, inftead of which he has de- 
graded it in the eyes of mankind. What a 
fhame was it forthejewifli people, if they were 
jeally fo numerous, to fuder cbemfelves to be fo 
cafily fubclued by, a handful of Romans ! 

Mod hillofians refemble Homer ; they fing of 
battles : but, of all this dreadful number of com- 
bats, there are not any, if wc except the retreat of 
th;e ten thoufand , in Xenophon, the battle fought 
between Scipio and Hannibal at Zama, deferibed 
by Polybius, and that of Pharfalia, related by the 
conqueror, capable- of affording the reader the 
faiaHell indrudion: every where elfe, I can fee 
nothing but mankind cutting one another’s 
throat?, .and nothing further f. 

. We may believe all the horrors to which 
princes have been driven by their ambition, with 
every 3<5h of folly which mankind have commit- 
ted through fu perdition. But how could hifto- 
fians defeend fo low as to admit for fupernacural 

4 Let US add to this lift, M. de Voltaire’s defeription of 
the battle of JFontenoy, in which he has celebrated an Eng- 
, iuh column, which exifted no wliere but in his cwn 

■■ ■ pro^ 
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pro'digks the tricks devifcd by conquerors, and 
adopted by the people? 

I'he inhabitants of Algiers firmly be]^e^T their 
‘C-ity to have been faved by a miracle^ when 
Charles V. was coming to befiege it. They fay 
that one of their faints ftruck the fea, and a dorm: 
atofe which deftroyed one half of the emperor’s 
fleet, ' 

How many of our bidorians have written as if 
they had been Afgerines ! How lavifli have they 
been of their miracles againfl the I'urks, and 
Egaintt heretics! They have often treated hiftory 

Homer has done the fiege of Troy. They in- 
tereil all the powers of heaven in the caufe or 
defence of a city. But can men, who profefs to 
tell truth, imagine that the Divine Being fidcs 
with one petty nation that is at war with another, 
full as inconfiderable, in fome infignificant and 
remote corner of our hemifphere? 

No one has a greater veneration for St.Fran-^ 
cis Xavier than I have : he was a Spaniard, ani- 
mated with the moft intrepid ®eal ; he was the 
Ferdinando Cortez of religion. But I cannot 
help thinking the writers of his life fhould not 
have afferted fo roundly, that this great man wad 
in different places at the fame time. 

If any one has a right to pretend to the gift 
of working miracles, it is undoubtedly thofe who 
carry their charity and their do<9 fine to the ex- 
tremities of the earth. I could have been glad, 
however-! had their miracles been a little lefs fre- 
quent; that they had raifed fewer of the dead; 
and that they had not fo often baptized thoufands 
of the Orientals in one day. It is glorious to 
preach the gofpel in a foreign country the mo- 
ment one fets foot in it. It is no finall accom- 
M 2 ^ pUih- 
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pliihment inftantly to fpcak with eloquence, and 
to move the paiRons^ in a language that canr.ot 
l>e learned in many years, and which, after 
we are never able to pronounce, but in a ridi- 
culous manner. Thefe prodigies ought certainly 
to be hudbandeJ ; and the marvellous, when in- 
difcreetly laviOied, ferves only to augment the 
number of unbelievers. 

But it is in travellers, above all, we meet widi 
the'grearelT: number of printed hes. I pafs over 
Fau! Lucas, who faw the devil Ai'modeus in 
che Upper Egypt. Neither /hall I take notice of 
thofe who deceive us, even v/i'iilft they tell us the 
tfuth: they o'lay have fecn a very cxcraorditiary 
thing in a country, and take it for a cornnion 
cuftpoi 5 they may have met with forne abufe, 
;^nd imagine it to have been a law of the land. 
Xbefe authors are much like the German, Avho 
happening to have, a fmall difference with his 
■landlady %. Blois^c whofe^Jhatr^was . jbrn^ 'in- 
clinable to the Tandy, put down in; his pocket- 
hook, N'dta bem^ All the women in Blois are 
re,d’baired and fcolds,’^ 

, What is ftill worfe is^, that moft of thofe w^ho 
write, on the fubje^ of governmenr, often draw? 
falfe examples, ffom miltaken travellers, with 
which they impofe upon: mankind. A TurkiOj 
■ jemp.eror may perhaps 'have confifeated the treafurc 
of. certain baflaaws, who wei*e born Haves in his 
fef^gho^ and given, fuch /hare- as hC' thinks, pro- 
per tp. the family of the deceafed ; therefore it 
rnuft.'be a fimdarnental law 'Fnrky, that the 
Grand 'Turk,' is .heir to all his fubje£t:s;he is a 
monarch, therefore he muft be defpodc, in the 
h0rnble,fe.nfe0f the word,' and in. the man- 
lier mo§ '^hd: difgracefofto humaoity . 

' The 
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The Turkifh government, which does not allow 
the ,:rip*cror to abfent himrelf any length of time 
from hss capital, to change rhe laws, to touch the 
public revenue, See.' fliall be reprefented as 'an 
eftabliJiment in which the prince ma}.' lawfully 
kill and plunder, from morn till night, every one 
ho pleafes. The Alcoran fays, .it is lawful to be 
married to four wives at the fame time 5 therefore 
every' private traderman at Conffaiuinople has- 
four wives, as if it were to eafy a mntier cither . 
to have or maintain llich a number. Some per* 

, L'.ns of rank htive fersglios : from lienee ic is 
taken for granted, that every Muflidman is 
a Sard.'mapalus ; and in this manner do wc 
geriCj ally judge of things. A Turk who ftould 
have chanced to be at a certain capita!:, d.uripg 
the celebration of an yfufi? de Fe^ would furely.bo' 
rniilaken, fbould he allert, that there. is a civi- 
lised country where they fometlmes folemrJy 
burn- a fcore of men, women, and children, for 
the arnufement of their gracious majeilies. M'ofr 
itdatlons are written i 11 the fame -taftfr., The cafe' 
iS' IW! worfe when., they bappei^- to 
prodigies. lo' fhort, w.e' wghi lofibe: as 
upon- oaf guard againft what books tell us, as a 
judge is againft the pleadings of the lav^yers. 

There is yet another great fource of public 
errors aniongft u$, and which is peculiar to our 
nation : this is the tafte for lampoons and abufivc. 
fongs. Thefe are fometimes made on the m oft 
refpeflable perfonages 5 and we hear the living 
and the dead flandered every day on fuch noble' 
foundations as thefe: is an undoubted > 

fay they, therejs a ibng about it, w^hich .pri)v^s^ 
it beyond queftion.’’. 

Let us not forget to- mentionr amongft^ fch® 
liumber of printed lies, the rage of making al^ 

M 5, Icgoriesv^ 
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Jegories. On finding the fragments of Petro- 
jiius, to which Nodot has fince boldly added 
his own, all the learned took the eon fu 1- Petro- 
iiius for the author of this book- They plainly 
difcover Nero^ and all his court, in a company 
of young roguifh fcholars, who are the heroes 
of that work. ' They were then, and ftill are, 
‘deceived by the name: and that obfeure and 
creeping debauchee who* wrote this latire, which 
is more infamous than ingenious, muft abfo- 
lutely Be tfie confu-I Petronius ; that abfurd 
.old fellow Turkareti that financier below Tri- 
inalcion himfelf, muft be the young Nero ; 
and that filly infignificant wife of his, the 
beautiful that clownifh pedant Aganiem- 

Bon, the philofopher Seneca. 'Phis is like 
feeking Louis XIV. and his whole court, in 
Gil Bias. But, fome one will tell me, what 
advantage do you reap by undeceiving n>ankind 
in regard to thofe trifles ? I'hat I fhall gain no- 
thing is paft all doubt 5 but we ought to ac- 
cuftom ourfeives to fearch for truth even in mi- 
nute things ^ for want of which habit, we are 
egregioufly deceived in thofe of confei^uence. 

On PRINTED LIES. 

Reafons why we ought to believe that the hook entitle 

The Political Teftament of Cardinal Rich- 

lieu zlr 

Y zeal for the difeovery of truth, my 
•Pt-P fundiion as hiftoriographer of France, 
which requires my applying to hiflorical re- 
f^rches, my fentiments, which are thofe of a 
.. ■ ■ Citizen i 
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citizen ; the refpefl: I bear for the memory of 
the fou4}der of a body of which I am a mem- 
ber ; mv perfonal attacbment to the heirs ol 
his name and his merit ; thefe, I fay, are my" 
motives for endeavouring, to undeceive thoib 
per Tons who attribute to cardinal Richlieu a 
work which I have good grounds to think nei- 
ther is, nor can be his. 

I, Even the titleof it is fufpicious; a pcrfoo. 
v/ho addrefies his mailer, would never have 
given his to reipeci:ful counfels the poninaus title 
of a Political Te/Immiit. Sea rce v; as ll:c h i n 
dead, when an hundred difFercnr manuferipu? 
were piibliflied for and agninil: his memcry. I 
have two of them under the title cf Tcjhi^aerJ iu:n 
ChriJiiammj and two more under that of Tc/Ja- 
Politiami^ 7’‘here are probably wliat have 
given, rife to all the Poiidcai I'eltaments that 
have been forged fince. 

IL Had a vi'ork, in which one of the greateft. 
ftatefnien that Europe ever bred, is fuppofed to- 
give his mafter an account of his adminilira- 
tion, .and to offer him his ad vice' with refpedi. 
both to the prefentand the future, had this 
been acftuaHy WTote by this minifter, he wouhi 
certainly have taken' all pcllibie meafures that 
fuch a moaimient fliould not penfh he would 
have given the moil authentic proofs of its be- 
ing genuine ; he would have mentioned it 1:1 
his real teftament, in wdiich his la.il* requclls were 
contained j he would have hwpjeathed it. to the: 
king as a prdent infinitely more valuable than 
the cardinal-palace ; he w’culi have given it la 
charge to his executors to t ranfm it this impor- 
tant work to Louis XfIL The king mnfr have 
mentioned it to feme one ; all the rnemoirs of 
thafe times would have taken notice of aa 
M 4 anecdote 
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anecdote of this importance : not a tittle of a!! 
this has happened.. Such a general filence in 
an'altliir of Iq much weight, cannot fail of raif- 
iiig theftrongeil: fuA^icioas in the mind of evcr^r 
fenfible perfon. Why did neither the original 
Hianufcript, nor any copy of it, appear in the 
fpace of fo many years ? It was known at the 
death of Cs?iar, that he. had written Coaimcn- 
taries : it was known that Cicero had written 
on eloquence *, a maniifcript of Raphael on 
painting could never hare reninineJ a pu'ofourei 
fecrec. 

III. Moreover, this work is no half-formed 
defign, it, has actually had the laii hand put to 
it. It concludes with a fine peroration full of 
morality: 1 hefeecb yrur imjsjh to /v7Va/;R your- 
felf from this moment, of what Flillip il. ne- 
ver thought, hill he v/as ready to re fig n his 
breath \ and to engage you to do fo by exam- 
ple, as well precept, I promife that ijot a 
day <6f my life fliall pafs, in which I will nor 
endeavour to refledl on what ought to be my 
fentiments at the day of my death, with regard 
to public alfairs. I'here is nothing wanting 
to render this work compicat ^ even the epifUe 
dedicatory has been found, which they had the 
effrontery to fign in Holland, Annand du PkJJis^ 
although the cardinal never fubferibed his name 
in that manner j not fo much as the table of 
contents but has been recovered, which the edi- 
tor is fo audacious as to aferibe to the cardiriaL 
Laffly, in this epiffle dcuicatery they make the 
cardinal addrefs the king in the following words : 
*This piece will one clay appear under the title cf 
PoUtkal TiJlanuntT, that it may be of life after my 
deaths &c. As. this piece was to fee the light 
after he cardmafs death, it confequeiidy 

^ ■ ■ ■ y\ ■ ■ ought 
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ought to have been prefcn ted to the king in the 
moft folemn manner ; the original, in like man- 
ner, ought to have been figned and withelled ; 
and laftly,- the' very date of the prefentation of 
this important legacy,- ought to have been re- 
corded. 

IV. Had this manufcript fallen into the handa 
of fome miniiler of ilate on the death of Lew- 
is XIH. and fo had paffed into thofe of the per> 
fens w'ho from thence made it public, iome cir- 
cumPcances of it ought certainly to have been., 
known j the editor muft have told by what mer.rtS' 
he had got poSeiuon of fuch a manufcript, which 
he would have declared with more boldnefs, as. 
printing it in a free country, near forty years 
after the death of the cardinal, and when the- 
remembrance of the hatred chat had fubfifted 
between the cardinal and certain great families,, 
had entirely fubuded. The editor, as I have. 
zlc^zdy remarked in another place, was above 
ail under the obligation to alcertain the autho- 
rity of this manufcript, by negk&ing of which 
be muft ricknowledgc himfeJf unworthy 'pf all 
.tnanner of credit. None of all thefe conditions, 
fo iiidifpenfably neceflary to , eftabliih the au- 
thenticity of a book of fuch a nature, have, 
ever been fulfilled, and even for a fpace of four 
and twenty years complete,- from the date of 
the pretended manufcript, neither the court nor 
city, nor any book, nor any journal, make the. 
leaft menaon of any fucii thing as the cardi- 
iiaPs having left the king a political teftameot. 

Vb How, indeed, was it.poffible, that Car- 
dinal Richlieu, who as is well known,, found’ 
.■•greater difiiculty in governing the king hismaf-. 
ter than in guiding the helm of fete, fhouldf 
have ever had cither Icifure. or inclmationi . 

M 5. , . , to 
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to compofe fuch a work for the ofe of Lewis 
Xm. ? The author of the New Chronological 
Abridgement of the Hiftory of France, who is 
fo excellent at painting times and perfons, coiv 
fefles in bis ufeful performance, that cardinal 
de Richlieu, has had mucli caufe to be afraid of tJye 
knig^ for whom he rijked hh alf as he had to dread 
the rejentimnt of thofe tvhm he compelled io ob&y 
him: difappoincments, furpicions, and reciprocal 
clifcontents were daily carried to fuch a iength 
between king and minifter, that Cinqmai^ 
Lev/is’s mafter of horfe, propofed to his mafrer 
to aflalSnate the cardinal de Richlieu as he had 
done the marfnai d’Ancre, for w^hich he pro- 
mifed his perfonal fervice ; this is a&rted by 
Louis himfelf in a letter to chancellor Seguier,. 
after the confpiracy of Cinqmars, The king 
therefore had given his favourite reafon to think 
. be might venture to make this ftrange propofivL 
In:,CuGh.' a fituation as this, it is impoilible one 
fllould uke the ‘trouble to compofe for a king, 
who Vvras already arrived at. years of maturicy,. 
in the midft ©f Tnutual apprehenfions, a collec- 
tion of precepts which an unoccupied father 
might poIEbly have bequeathed to a fon ftili ia. 
. bis infancy ? I can hardly think fuch a condodt 
confiftent with human nature,. 7'his reafon 
will have no Vv^ith one of the learned, but 
I arn fure it will not fail to perfuade fuch as 
have a proper knowledge of mankind,, 

. , VI. Let us fuppofe however, a man, fuch* as 

cardinal Richlieu, to have really had an inten- 
tion to give the king bis mailer proper rules for 
goverrtment after his death, as 'he had given 
him whiift he was living j what man is there, 
„wbo, on opening this book, would not expeel: 
.to fte all the fecrets of cardinal de Rkhiie:ulaid 
- - • ■ 3- ; ■ ^ open^ 
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crpen, and to find his Teftament breathing the- 
grandeur and boldnefs of his genius ? who^ 
would not flatter himfelf with having the plea- 
fure of difcovering meafiires at once artful and' 
daring, fuitable to the then flute of Europe, 
and of France, of the courty and above all, of 
the monarch ? By the firfl chapter it is evident 
that the author pretends to write in 1640 ; for 
he make cardinal Richlieu in a barbarous jar- 
gon, fpeaking of the war with Spain, fay, It ?V 
2// this war^ tvhkb has Iqfled five years only^ ihat' 
you have 27iet %inth my accident^ he. for this was 
began in 1635, and the dauphin was born 
in 1638. How then comes it to pafs, that 
in a political work, which enters into all the 
detail of priviledged cafes, of appeals in matters 
of abufe, of rights of indulto’s, and of thtr 
venditions that prevail in the Mediterranean,, 
the education of the prefuoiptive heir of the 
crown fliould have been forgotten r This forger 
mnft fureTy be a very bungling fellow in his pro- 
feilion. The real caufe of this oraifiion is, that, 
the author having in feveral other parts of his " 
book forgotten he had made as if he had wrote , 
Iq 1639 and 164c, afterwards takes it into his 
head to write as if he was then in x.635- He- 
makes the reign of Lewis XI IL no more tbait 
five and twenty ^ whereas he Ihould have made 
it thirty years, a palpable contradiclioii and an 
evident denibiiftration of an. impofition- which iio^ 
art can palliate. 

VIL A.ga]n,. Lewis XIV*. is engaged' in x 
ruinous war with the huufe of Auftria ; his 
enemies are on the frontiers of Champagne and / 
Picardy ; lind yet his firft^piiaifter, w^hohas pror. 
railed him his counfels, does not mention a 
gk word, ta him,, acither of the maimer wb'icfi' 
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this dangerous war was to be carried on, nor of 
thetenns of peace to be agreed upon^ nor of the 
generals or plenipotentiaries proper to be employ- 
ed? Not one word of the condudi: to be obferved 
with refpedf to councellor Oxenftiern^ with rc» 
fpedl to the arm/ of the duke of Weimar, v/irh 
refpedt to Savoy, Portugal and Catalonia ! No- 
thing is to be met with in regard the revolu- 
tions which the cardinal himfelf fomented in 
England; nothing of the Huguenot party, which 
ftill breathed a fpirit of fadlion and vengeance » 
In ail this I think I fee a phyfidan who when 
called to preferibe for a ficic-man, entertains his 
patient with talking about every thing but what 
relates to his diforders. 

VHI. The perfon who has vended tbefe no- 
tions under the name of cardinal de RichlieUjfirii: 
of all avails hiipfelf of the fuccefs of that great 
Tsitin. ip his minifiry, ■ in order to. make him 
lie had the, king his mailer 
thfs/;'gobd'dbrttine;',;'' '.The ■■cardinal had humbled 
the grandees of the kingdom whofe power was 
dangerous, the Idugueucts who had the upper 
hand, and the houfe of Aufrria which was fiil! 
more to be dreaded : hence he infers, that tlie 
cardinal had promifed the king he would accom- 
pHfh'thofc' revolutions the moment' he fet foot 
in' the' cabinet. I'^hefe are the wmrd's; he puts In ■ 
the mouth of the cardinal. J'Vhcnvo.ur imjf/fy 
had fmified the rcfolution not only to admit fm to yjur 
eoimcils^ hut evm to a great Jluire hi yoiir conficU7ia\ 
I prom fed you I would employ all the Guthoriiy you 
Jhouhi k f leafed to hivejl we wltL\ in order to dflroy 
the 'Hupuenot petrty^ htmibk the grandees^ reduce all ' 
your fidjehl s ' to their duiy^ and rafe yctirfcme- 
among Ji foreign nations^ to that high rank it ought 
to holdy ■'&€* Now- 'it is umverfa-lly kHOwn, that 
„ ' v/heu 
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when Louis XIIL gave his confent to the ad- 
miffion of cardinal de Richlieu into the council, 
lie was far from being fenfible of the gpod he 
had procured to France as well as to himfelf. 
It is an acknowledged truth, that the king, who 
then had a diflike. to this great man, adteci 
merely In compliance with the repeated i'nter- 
ceilons of the queen-mother, who left no ffone 
imturned to introduce her favourite, for whom 
foe had lately procured a cardiiiars hat, and 
whom &e looked upon as her creature, and by 
whom file hoped to govern. She at length 
prevailed, and he was admitted into the council : 
neverthelefs it was even found neceffary to gain 
oyer the marquis de la Vieuville, fuperinten- 
dant of the finances, who ‘coiifented with a 
good deal of difiiculty to the cardinal’s admif- 
fion into the council in 1624 : and he neither 
held the firft place there, nor was in any great 
degree of credit. This whole year palled in 
jealoufies, cabals, and fecret fadiqns ; and the- 
cardinal got the afeendant only by degrees, and 
as It v/ere by ftealth. 

It will afford matter of fadsfadfion to fome 
readers to learn in this place, that cardinal de : 
Richlieu received his patent of firft mini.ft.er 
on the '2xft of November 1629-, and not before* 
Lewis XilL figaed it privately with his ov/n 
Ijar.d. Ifheic letters 'patents are add-refled 
by the king to the cardinal himfelf ; and what 
is very remarkable is,_ that the appointments at- : 
tached to that nevr dignity, are left blank in this 
inftrument; the king leaving it to the iTtagnir : 
ftcence and diferetion of his-tninifter,; the' care 
of taking out of the public treafury what was 
neceffary to fupport the dignity of his ftatioo, •• 
But to. return, it is by ho means probable the 

cardinal 
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cardinal fhould have exprefled hiinfelf in 1624, 
in the manner they have made him do. It was 
certain^ much for his honour to have atchieved 
fo many great things ; but it .would have been 
extremely rafli to have promifed them : and it 
would have been the moil ridiculous and inde- 
cent thing in nature, to have told the king his 
mafter, on his admiflion into his councils, IwHi 
rmfe your fame. They make him relate, contrary 
to his oath of fecrefy, and again (i all decorum,, 
what he had done : yet he fays not a word of 
what ought to be done. Vv^hy ? becaufethe cue 
wa-s very eafy, and the other extremely difficult. 

IXi^ By the little we have now laid, it al- 
ready appears, that the pretended work in que- 
ftion is wholly inconiiftent with the charader 
of the minifter to whom it is afcribed, of the 
king to whom it is addrefled, and the time in 
which it i& fupppfed to have been WTitten ; and,. 

wi'th the ftile of the cardinal. 
We need only examine five or fix of his letters,, 
to be able to judge that.it is impoffible this 
work fiiould have been clone by the fame hand ;, 
and this proof would be fufficient to convince 
any one who is pofiefled of the leafl: degree of 
tifter or difcernmcBt. Moreov:er, cardinal de 
Ricblieu, though he was fonaetimes under the 
neceffity of doing violent things, never let any 
harfn or indecent exprellions efcape hirn^. 
If he was da.ring in his adlions, he was ex.- 
tremely circunifpccl in. v^hat he wrote : he would 
certainly never have called, in a political work, 
,the marchioneis du Fargis, one , of the queen's 
ladies of the bed-chamber, plain Fargis, This 
would have been the higheft want of good- 
briseding and re fpeil both to the king and pofr 
terky, to wFom he was ad^re| 3 ing,himfe]f,, This 

indecent 
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indecent expreilion is taken from a wretched, 
book, printed in 1649, intituled. The Hiftory' 
of the Miniftry of Cardinal de Ricblieu. The 
lauthor of the Teftament has copied* this work 
of darknefs, which has been more difgraced hf 
the contempt of the public , than by the arret by 
which it ftands condemned. 

Can any one be brought to believe,, that a firH- 
rniniflrer, who fuppofes the peace with Spains 
already concluded, fliould fpeak of the Spaniards-, 
in fuch terms asthefe : This covetous and in- 
fatiable nation, an enemy to the repofe of Chri- 
ftendoin He could not have fpoketi of Ma- 
homet IL in worfe terms. . It is impoilible to< 
conceive, that a prieft, a cardinal, a iirft mini- 
fter, and a man of fen lb, writing to a wife king,, 
and in a teftament which ought to be exempt 
from paftion, feould have been fo little mafter of 
bimfelf (at the time of this fuppofed peace) aS‘ 
to let fall expreiHons he would not have ufed in 
a declaration of war. 

X. Is it polEblethat a ftatefman, pmpofing 
to write a work which required fo muehi fo- 
lidity, ftiould fay, That the king of Spainv 
by aftifting the Hugenots, had laid the Indies 
under contribution to hell ; that courtiers mea- 
fure the diadem by its form, which, as it, is 
round, has no^end; that the elements have no. 
weight, but when they are in their proper- 
places; that neither fire, air, nor water, are 
capable of fupportlng a terreftrial body, becaufe 
fuch a body gravitates even when out of its ' 
place;” with an- hundred other abfurdities of the 
fame fort, worthy of a country profeflbr of rhe- 
toric of the fixteentb century, or of an Irifti 
pedagogue dirputing.: upon a ftooL, , 

Xi. is there again any great probability, that 

■ th 
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cardinal de Ri-chlieu*, fo well known for 
gallantries, not to fay for the over-warmth of 
bis defires, flioald recommend the virtue of cha- 
ftity to Lewis XIIL a prince chafle from con-, 
ftitution, by confcience, and by infirmity* 

XIL After fuch ftrong prefumptions, what 
man of fenfe can refift that glaring proof of 
fallbood to be found in the firfl: chapter? i 
mean the fuppofition that the peace was already 
concluded. You are now come, fays he, to the 
conciufion of a peace : your majefty entered 
into the war wholly, — &c. — and have extricat- 
ed youfelf out of it only, &c. * . , An impoflor, 
in the hurry of his forgery, forgetting the times 
of which he fpeaks, might v/ell fall into fo 
grofs an abfurdity; but a firft minifter, when 
be is aftually at war, would certainly not have 
faid the war is concluded. The w^ar againft 
liO'Ufe of Auftria was carried on more brifldy 
princes of' Europe 
were 'then iri’ 'negotiatioo,’ and, perhaps v for 'that' 
very reafon. It is true, in 1641, there were- 
fome foundations laid of the treaties of Mun- 
fter, which were not concluded till 1648; and 
the author of the Teflarnent makes cardinal de 
Richlku, fpeak fometimes in 1640, and fome- 
times Jn 1635*. •.■■The. cardinal .could" neither 
have fuppofed the -peace ' made in the middle of 
the war, nor fly out into the moft atrocious in- 
ve£'h*yes againft the Spaniards at a time wdien. 
he was dcfirous to enter into a treaty with, 
them.* ■ 

XilL.. . Can there be any neceflity to add to this 
evklcnt'proof'of a palpable impofture, a'miftake. 
not quite fo abfurd indeed, but v/hkh,.^ot^:y^th- 
fta^dl^g, ferves equally well' to ■delT(9:'an igftOr 
rant" iiar' ? Ke- ,mak<^S; ,a ■prime' minijfler, .as ^thc' 

'■ cardinal' ■ 
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cardinal was, fay, in the fame chapter, that the 
kino; rer!ifl;d the aiiiPtance of the Ottoman arms 
the houfe of Auftrin.” If he means the 
alli-ilaace vvhich the Turks were deiirous of 
giving to the French, the fadl ttfelf is hilfe, 
and the very Oppoilng of it ridiculoas ; if he 
means a diverlion to be made by trie Turks 
in Hungary, or elfewherc, any man vvlio knows 
the world, or has the fmalleft idea of cardinal 
Richlleu, well knows that iuch oiiers are iel- 
darn refufed. 

XIV. Ai it appears, from the firPc chapter, 
that the impolfor wrote after the peace of tho 
1‘yrenees. ot vvhich his .imagination vvou; full, 
it appears, by the fecond, that ha wrote after the 
reformation which Lewis XLV. made in every 
part of the adniiniilraiion. “ I romenibex“ t6 
have feen in ni)' youth, fays he, gentlemen and 
other lay perfons poliHlcd, in rruft, not only of 
the greateft part of the priories and abbeys, but 
alfo of curacies and bifhoprics. At prefen t theie 
trufearc much rarer than the latvful po{IelEdn| 
were -in ' thofe'days.” Nov/fie'ls' certahiy 'that 
in the latter part of the cardinaPs admiiiiftraT^ 
tion, nothing was more common than to fee 
laymen poffefled of benefices. He hirrifelf was 
the caufe of five abbeys being given to the count 
de Soiflons, who was killed at La Marfce 5 M. 
dc Guife was pofieffed of eleven 5. the duke de 
Verneuil had the biiliopric of MeKg,, th e pr ince 
de Conti had the abbey of St. Dennis in 1641 ; 
the duke de Nemours had the abbey of St. Remi 
of Reims ; the marquis de Treville that of Mou- 
tier-Ender, under the name of his Ton ; in a word^ 
the keeper of the feals Chateauneuf was in ^f- 
feilon of feveral abbeys till his death, which . hap- 
pened in 1 643 j fothat we mayjudge whether this 

' example 
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example was foll^w^ecl. The number of laymci.!: 
who enjoyed thofe revenues of the date h almoft ^ 
infinite. It is fuiEcient to look into the Me- 
moirs of the Count de Grammont to have an 
idea of the manner in which benefices were then 
obtained. I do not enquire whether the prac- 
tice of giving away the. re venues cf the church 
to fecular perfons was good or evil ; but I fa)% 
that a dextrous impofior would never have made 
cardinal deRIchlieu mention a thing which had 
no exiftence at the time he was writing. 

XV. In the fame fecond chapter, this pro- 
jedlor, who is nlTuredly fome churchman, over- 
fiowing with zeal for the pretended rights of 
the clergy, and altogether as regardlcfs of thefe 
of the crown, declaims againft the right of the 
Regale. He forgot, that in 1637, and in 163S, 
cardinal de Richelieu had cau fed feveral arrets 
of council to be pafled, by 'which every bifcop 
who fhoulci deerA himfeif exempt from that 

\ right,., |y'^S'Ob%ed chancery the ti- 

tles OB which he grounded his pretenfions. This- 
writer knew not that a bifhop who, was minifler 
of fete, interefts himfeif more in favour of the 
rights of the crowm, than of that of ecciefiaftical 
pretenfions. One ihoiild know the charadier of 
a firft minifter to be able to make him fpeak 
confiflently. This is an afs who deaths him- 
felf in the lion’s hide, but who is eafiJy found 
put by the enormous length of his ears., 

XVI, This ignorant forger,, in the chapter 
before us, where he entertains the king with a 
difeourfe about univerfities and colleges, inftead 
of talking to him about his interefts, exprefies 
himfeif in his clownifh ftile (fedion X.) thus ; 

The hiftory of BcnedidTXE againft whom 
the Cordeliers, who, were piqued oa account of ^ 
■■ ■ , the , 
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tfie perfeftion of poverty j to v/it^ of the reve- 
nues of Si. Francisj were exafperated to fucb a 
degree, that not only they waged open war, 
with him by their writings, butalfo by the arms 
of the emperor, under the fhadow of whofe 
wings arofe an antelope, to the great prejudice' 
of the church, is too llrong an example to be 
under any i^eceiPty to alledge any more.” Cer- 
tainly cardinal Richl ieu, who was very learned^ 
vras not ignorant that this adventure, of which 
this importer fpeaks, happened to pope John?. 
XXII. and not to pope Benedict XI. There is 
not a fact in all the eccicfiaflical hirtory better 
known than this ; the ridiculoufners of it has 
rendered it famous ; the cardinal could not pof- 
fibly have been miftaken in it : befides, to ia- 
form a king of the great danger arifmg from 
religious quarrels, t-here were an hundred more 
firiking examples to have been quoted, 

XV 11. In the fame, fe£tion chapter IL 
fpeaking of the Jefuits : ^^This order, fays he, 
which has fubmitted, by a. blind vow of obedi-? 
cnce, to a perpetual he^clj cannot, according 
to the laws of good |>c>ifcy, ‘be much favoured 
in a ftate to which any pow^erful conimunity; 
might appear dangerous,” I know well this,: 
ftroke is foniewbat foftened a few lines after j . 
but, to be plain, is it.portibie cardinal de- 
Richelieu fnouid have thought the Jefuits dan- 
gerous, a fet of people whom he ufed only for 
his purpofe^ and punifhed at bis will ? he/who* 
feared neither the queen, nor the princes, nor 
the houfe of Aurtria, could, he be fuppofed to* 
ftand in awe of a few monies.^ He bad 
banlfhed feveral of the order, as like wife fppie^ 
fathers of the oratory, and other priefts^ 
had been coiicetifed in cabal? but ' 

? P'cib 
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nor the ftato had' any thing to fear from thafe 
communities. It .had certainly been veay ex- 
traordinary, that the conqu^Tor of .Rcchelle 
fhoiild in his teftament have been more diftniil- 
■ful of the Jefuits'than of the Mugoneits. This 
refledlion is no convincing prooi' 5 but, joined 
, to others, it ferves to flievv that tlic aunior^ 
though he uiurped the name of a fir It mini tier, 
was yet incapable of affurning his iphit. 

XVIIL Were k neccflliry to confute all the 
niifiakes with which this performance iwri'n 
I fhould make a volume as large as tiie roiiricai 
Teflamcnt, a work which lauivery has com- 
piled ; which ignorance, piepoffbfrton,. rjui re- 
fpedt for a great name^ have cauib:! to be ad- 
mired; wTiich the patience of the reader can 
fcai'ce endure to read ; and which had remained 
abfolutely unknown, had it appeared uiider the 
name of its real author, I' have already, in a 
fmall y^offe, pointed out fome of thefe proofs, 

' demon § to any 

one 'pofieffed of’ the leaf!: judgment or 
The following, among the rdt, is unanfwera- 
Bie. The author, who iS fond, however un- 
feafonably, of making a parade, equally ufelefs 
and falfe, of his knowlege in the hiftory of the 
affairs of the church, of commerce, and of the 
marine, takes" it , ih to bis.h^^d 
feSHon VL to talk thus with regard to the fettle^ 
tnents in the Indies : for ghe Weft-Indies, 

we,' know 'There- is' very little trade carried 
On thefe : E>'rake, Thomas Cavendiili, Herberg, 
FHermite^ Lemaire, and the late count Mau- 
rice, fent twelve lliips thither with defign 
to carry on a trade either by force" or friendfliip, 
being -able, 'to - find any place proper, .to 
'iliake'a ‘fettiement.*-'' Remark,'' l;.be'fe^li'byou, 

, ■ ■'* -at 
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at what time t:)e inipoftor makes cardinal Riche- 
lieu ipeak in this manner. It is in 164O5 at the 
very time when the late count Maurice, who 
was then adlually living, governed the Brazils 
ill the name of the United Provinces, and that 
the Dutch .Weft-India company had. been 'mak- 
ing a very conilderable progrefs from the year 
1662, without the fin:dieft iiuerniption n ob^ 
ferve aho how, in the beginning of the fame 
fedi'ion Vi. the author confeffes, that the 
Dutch give no fma 11 trouble to the Spaniards in 
the WtiB Indies, where they are in poileffion of 
the createfl: part of Brazil/’ And, indeed, is it 
poiiibie to lay to the door of a flatefinan fuch a 
hocige -podge of errors andcontradi^ions ? Eng- 
land, of which he fpeaks, had already immenfe 
countries in America. As to Drake and Thomas 
Cavendifn, their example is very unfeafonably 
^quoted ; tney were not fent to make fettlementSj> 
but to ruin thofe of the Spaniards, to difturb 
their trade, and to make prizes, in all which 
they fuect-eded, ■ ■’'•"',•■■ 

XfX. Any perfon indined to tafcb the trou- 
ble of reading thePoliticalTeftament with at- 
tention, would be greatly furprized to fee that 
in fa£t this book is rather a criticifo on. the 
adirfiaiftration of the cardinal, ■ than ah expofi- 
tion of his condudf, and a con i^^ed account of 
his principles; the whole -of it turns on two 
poin ts, the lirft of which is unworthy of Etm, 
and the fecond an .infulton his memory. 

The firft is a vague, puerile, cofnmon- 

place, a qateehifm for a prince of ten years 
. and moft egregiouily ill adapted to a prinee 
in Ids fortieth year 5 fuch are the Mlowing 
■chapters.: ' Th the, foundation' of bhe:'haf pi-,, 
nefs of a ftate is the reign of godlinefsi that 

neafeti. 
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Tcafon ought to be the rule of human conduct; 
that the interefl: of the public ought to be pre- 
ferr-ed to that of individuals ; that forefight is z 
neceilary quality ^ that every peribn in theftate 
ought to be invefted with that employ for which 
he is qualified ; that it is very iiecelfary to keep 
'flatterers, informers, and plotters, at a dif- 
■ance,” with twenty other difcoveries, equally 
profound, accompanied with a piece of advice 
which would have been an infult to fo enlight- 
ened a prince as Lewis XIIK who might, wnth 
great juftice, have anfwcred his miniiler and 
iervant, Talk in this manner to my young 
ion, but know better the refpedt due to your 
mailer,’’ 

The fecond point, which makes the principal 
part of his ninth chapter, turns on raiaifterial 
-projefls, which are all of the author’s own in- 
, ve|ition;y and every one of them the direfl re- 
werfe of tfiofe followed in the cardinal’s admi- 
miftration; The authoLtskes it head to 

abolifli the private money edidbs, or'i but of his 
great condefeenfion, to fix them at a million of 
'^gpld. Thefe edids are for ifluing private fums 
■for lecret fervices, of which no account is given. 

. This is the moft valuable priviledge attached to 
•the place -of prime minifter^ No one but an ene* 
my would demand its ahv^litibn. 

XX. The ninth chapter of the Political Te- 
ftament hears in each page of it the moft evi- 
dent proofs of a forgery, the moft wretchedly 
-executed chat can be imagined 5 here reflections, 
fadfs, computations, and every thing elfe, is 
•equally falfe ; in this place the author ■advances, 
that for every nev/ tax impofed, the oftalftcr is 
obliged in juftice to augment the pay of the 
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cilery ; whiclH however, h^s never happened 
either under Lewis XilL or Lewis XIV’’. here^ 
100, whiHl he eaiesthe flioulders of the people 
of ieventeen millions of the tdlle, he carries 
the king’s revenue all at once to fifey-ieven 
millions^ which he fappofes commonly to 
amoum to no more than thirty-five ; which is 
a further proof of his ignorance^ for the taille 
alone commonly amounted to chirry- five mil- 
lions, the to eleven, &:c. In this like- 

.wife he propofes toreimburfe the annuities cre- 
ated by the cardinal, whereof feveral were at 
the twentkth penny, which he rates at the fifth 
penny j to take ham the treafurers of France 
two thirds of their falaries ; to caufe the par- 
Jiamen.ts, chambers of accounts, the grand 
council, all the courts which he calls fovereign, 
to pay their fliare of the taille, whilft he clafies 
them at the fame time with the peafants- Would 
it not have been extremely becoming in cardinal 
dc Richelieu to propofe fo wild and extravagant 
a meafure., in order to .yilify a -body , of which 
hehadtbe honour to be a member by his 
lity of peer of France, a dignity which he held 
in equal value with his rank as cardinal ! 

XXI. With refpe< 3 : to the war, it has been 
already obferved, that he has not fo much as 
mcn:ioned that in which the kingdom was then 
engaged. But in his vague, general,, and chi- 
merical refledlions, he recommends the taxing, 
all the fees of gentlemen, to enrol the noblefle, 
and to keep them in ,pay 5 he would have every 
.gentleman compelled to fenve at the age of five 
and twenty; he would have none t>f the rotu- 
rier, or lower clafs, admitted into the cavalry 
till .five and twenty; that the car;e:of .pro;vi- 
.;fians &ou!d be committed o^Jy 
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quality ; that, whcrn there was a neceffity to 
raife fifty Ibidiei'S, they fhouJd rail'e an hundred ^ 
and this for no other reaPn that can be diico- 
vered, bat fo double their doathingand enlifling- 
Bioney, What a projed tuis for a rninifier ! 
It is true, the notion''of enrol] ing the nobler, 
and caufing the parliament to pay the tail la, 
migat hai’e been the offspring of a better head 
than that of a projedor, who, being out of em- 
ployment, takes !t into his head to govcri^ ,Eu- 
ro]>e. In the fame ninth chapter, he likcwifj 
treats of the affairs relating to the marine : he 
fpeaks very learnedly of the great dangers of the 
navigation between Spain and Itaivj and be- 
tween Italy and Spain, equally chimerical wiih 
that of Scylla and Chary'/ d is : he pretends that 
the fingle province of Provence has a much 
greater number of fea-ports, better as well as faler, 
than thofe of Spain and Italy put together^ y.n 
hyperbole capable to perfuade one, that this book 
■ v/as the work of- fom^v, Provencal, that had 
never feen any place but Toulon and Marfdiles, 
rather than a ftatefman acquainted with tae fitu- 
ation of all Europe. 

Thefe are part of thofe chimeras which this 
clandeftine politician has publifeed in the naiiie 
of that great minifier, with an hundred rimes 
iefs difeernment than the Abbe de St. Pierre 
has ihewn, in aferibing a part of his political 
ideas to the duke of Burgundy. 

^ .The projedb relating to the finances, which 
takes -up almofi the whole of rhe Jail chapter, 
is taken from a manufeript ilill in being. I 
have feen k; it was written in 1640. This piece 
makes the 'kihg’s revenues 'amo-unt’ to fifty-nir.e 
I'nillions of thofe' times, by/ the.'.arrangtmeni: 
'which 'it proppies. The author of the Tefta- 
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ment fubftradls two of thefe 5 in every thing ■ 
elfe they perfeSly agree. Nothing is fo com*« ■ 
mon as proje£ls of this fort 5 fometimes the-' 
roinifters receive fucb> but very feldom read any 
of them. The forger, -whilft he copied thofe’ 
ideas, makes it very clearly appear, that hene-- 
ver was at the pains to acquaint himfelf pro- 
perly with the ftate of the finances of Lewis-. 
Xnl. He boldly advances, that each of the- 
five years war had loft no more than uxCy mil-' 
lions and nine hundred thoufand livres. It is, 
llkewife, falfe that this expence was paid with-' 
out extraordinary means : there were a great 
many taxations, a great many augmentations of 
falaries, w^hich' were brought into the finances 5 
the duties were augmented in the provinces; 
a- tax of a crown pet^ton w’as laid on tvine 5 the- 
tailie^ which amounted to thirty- fix millions and 
two hundred thoufand livres,. was carried to* 
thiity-'^igbt millions and nine hundred thoufand 
livres. In a word, raoft of. the thi.ngs related'’ 
in this book are as wide -of the truth as the' 
y p/opofitioos in it are extraordinary. 

XXIL It will, no. doubt, be afesd, how i't' 
was poffibl.e the public ihould have pafied fuch 
an afe'ont on the'raemory of cardinal dc Riche- 
lieu, as-. to imagine this bock worthy of him ? L 
anfwer, men.feldom refiedt; read with very lit-- 
tie attention ; judge with precipitation, and , re- 
ceive opinions as' they 'do money, becaufe they 
are current. 

- XXIIL If it be vobje&d tome, that father'- 
le Long and others have thought this book the* 
work of the- cardinal, I will acknowledge that 
fidier' le Long has ' very accu-rately co-mpiled' 
about thirty thoufand titles of. hookas, and will 
add, that 'for that very reafoa he had no 
to i examine-, the. books themfelyes : . but abovc^ 
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all,. I will aiifwer, that had we as many autho- 
rities as father le Long has cooipofed titles, they 
would BOt be able to counterballance one folid 
reafoji^. If, howev'er, the weaknefs of men 
tnuft needs reft their belief on authorities,^ I will 
oppofe to father le Long and others, Aubery,, 
who has written the life of cardinal Mazarine, 
Ancillon, Richard, the writer who took the ti- 
tle of Vigneul de Morville, and laiily le Mon- 
noie, one of the mofi: enlightened critics of the 
laft age 5 all of thefe pronounced the Political 
Teftament fpurious. 

XXIV. But, fay they, in 1664 the Abbe des 
Roches, formerly a domeftic of the cardinal do 
Richelieu, gave his library to the Sorbonne, af- 
ter the example of his mafter 5 and in this li* 
brary there was found a manufeript of the Tef- 
tament, which tallied exadily with the printed 
copy, together with the fame epiftle dedicator}?,. 
, tiie.:fanie'tab}e of contents. ■ It is this very 
■ ■jnanufeript,' fo ■''ri'anfeitted;’ ;■ to, Sorbonne,. 

which finifhes the proof of this forgery. It is 

franfmitted two and twenty years after the death 
of the cardinal, without any document or in- 
formation from the Abbe des Roches. Thia 
work was thrown by for a time both by the fer- 
v!ant^of the cardinal, and even the Sorbonne it- 
felf, and it is within thefe two years it has been 
: :ckfled among the reft. Had this manufeript 
been copied from the origmal, it had been more 
refpedied, fome marks of its authority would 
tever been difeovered, the ftgnatore of the car- 
dinal de Richelieu would have been found at 
the end bf the letter to the king. But no fiich 
fig'naiure is to befeen. They who compofed it 
-^..liadnfebthe effrontery,; they did not dare to-fign 
that Had the ..cardinal left ever fo few 

meitftirs, and h^d they had the fmalieft, and 
^ , even 
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the moft diftant relation to the Teftamenta- 
fame meBtion- would have-beea made of themjr 
and then feme degree of credit might have been 
given to the boldnefs of him who imputed the 
whole of this work to the miniften This is by 
no means the cafe : there is not a fingle worci^. 
either at the beginning or end of this manu- 
feript, from whence the fmalleft inference cm 
be drawn. Therefore the Abbe des Roches 
muflrhave looked upon this manufeript with the 
fame indifference with which it has been re* 
garded in the Sor bonne- 

Let us imagine for a moment the Teftament' 
to be really the v/ork of the cardinal^ the fingls' 
word teftament fuppofes an indifpeniible duty, 
in this domeftic to afcertain the genoizienefs of 
the copy, and to declare its being juridically 
compared and collated with the original. If he 
has failed in this, he is certainly culpable ; he 
gives the world a right to accufe him of forgery. 
But the Abbe des Roches had this inanufeript 
in his polTeiTion juft as. any other perfon of cu-; 
riofity might have had. This manufeript mufi: 
certainly have been written before it was print- 
ed ; and even, to favour the defign of the im* 
poftm^, feverai manufeript copies ofit nmft 
iiave been made, which ought to have been 
handed about in :a very private manner, as a ' 
monument of fingular curiofity. Farther, the'' 
file-Bce of this domeftic proves the mafter not to 
have been the author of this teftament, ,as all 
the other arguments, are a folid proof he never 
could have been its author. 

XXV. But it is faid, that it has beenaSrmed 
about feveiity years ago, that the duchefs d'Ai-^ 
guilbn fliould have fai.d fourfeore years fiace,,, 
me had once had'a't^^anufeript copy of this tefta^ 
meat. An o^te.;iof M. Haet has been 
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found ; which note fays, that fomefaody had 
feen this- 'inanufcript in the pofleffion of the du- 
. chefs d*AigUiIlon, niece to- the cardinaL .Are 
not thefe- very fine proofs ? Moft- affuredly. I. 
can' cafily believe^ that all 'thofc. who intereft' 
themfclves in 'behalf of the cardioaFs memory' 
would have been' glad to have had 'any manu- 
firript that bore his namcy and from this cir-- 
cumftance, I conclude that this maniifcript was 
evidently fuppoBtldoaSy fince among all the rela^ 
tbns, all the domeftics, alF the friends of that 
minifter, no one has ever given himfelf the fmall- 
eft trouble in order to afcertain the authenticity:” 
of this performance, * 

XXVI. Let human curiofity weary itfclf in.' 
idle enquiries after the name of the forgery fo 
for my part,' do '-not ■chufe-'to trifle away my ■ 
time in fuch a manner. What imports it to- 
know the name of the cheat now the impofluro' 
is .difcovered'h what-^ imports it to know that. 

' rtils, or 'IWitfo' -oth^^^.iforged.- the tefiamen ts 
* 'of'''Mazarine, Colbert, and de- Louvois t what-* ' 
imports it whether it were Stratnian or Chevre-' 
mont,, that infolently lifurped the nan'*e of 
Charles 'V, duke of Lorraine ? ■ does it entitle 
man ' to ■ fame, to have ,bee:i .the author of an^ 
.■eitecrable .book ? w-b at 'advantage iliould one 
'’"'Ireap- by knowing the- authorS'-of all the low ca- 

■ ■iijrnnies and impertinent criticifms with which* 

■ the public is- overwhelmed ?■ w-e ought to leave - 
thofe-authors- who 'cover them felves. under fomc^- 
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